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Abstract 

Cholesky  fact(»ization  of  large  sparse  positive  definite  matrices  is  an  extremely  impmant  computation,  arising  in 
a  wide  range  of  domains  including  linear  programming,  finite  element  analysis,  and  circuit  simulation.  This 
thesis  focuses  on  crucial  issues  for  obtaining  high  performance  for  this  compulation  on  sequential  and  parallel 
machines  with  hierarchical  memory  systems.  Hierarchical  memory  machines  offer  the  potential  to  perform  this 
computation  both  quickly  and  cost-eff^ectivcly.  By  structuring  memory  in  the  form  of  a  hierarchy,  with  a  small, 
high-speed  cache  near  the  processor  and  larger  but  slower  levels  further  away,  these  machines  allow 
appropriately-structured  computations  to  behave  as  if  all  their  data  were  stored  in  very  fast  memory.  The  thesis 
investigates  how  well  sequential  and  parallel  Cholesky  factorization  algorithms  can  make  use  of  a  hierarchical 
memory  organization. 

The  thesis  begins  by  providing  the  first  thorough  analysis  of  the  interaction  between  sequential  sparse  Cholesky 
factorizadon  methods  and  memory  hierarchies.  We  look  at  popular  existing  methods  and  find  that  they  produce 
relatively  poor  memory  hierarchy  performance.  The  methods  art  extended,  using  blocking  techniques,  to  reuse 
data  in  the  fast  levels  of  the  memory  hierarchy.  This  increased  reuse  is  shown  to  provide  roughly  a  factor  of 
three  increase  in  performance  on  modem  workstation-class  machines.  The  primary  contribution  of  this  work  is 
its  investigation  and  quantification  of  the  specific  factors  that  affect  sparse  Cholesky  performance  on  hierarchical 
memory  machines.  This  work  also  presents  and  compares  a  disparate  set  of  factorization  methods  within  a 
consistent  framework,  thus  isolating  and  identifying  the  important  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
methods  and  unifying  a  large  body  of  previously  uncomparablc  work. 

The  thesis  then  studies  the  use  of  blocking  techniques  for  parallel  sparse  Cholesky  factorization.  The  sequential 
methods  arc  quite  easily  extended  to  small-scale  multiprocessors  (2-16  processors),  producing  parallel  methods 
that  make  excellent  use  of  memory  hierarchies.  Data  reuse  is  achieved  by  working  with  sets  of  contiguous 
columns,  or  panels.  However,  important  scalability  questions  arise  concerning  the  use  of  panel-oriented 
methods  on  larger  parallel  machines.  At  issue  is  whether  panels  can  be  made  large  enough  to  provide  significant 
data  reuse  while  at  the  same  time  providing  enough  concurrency  to  allow  a  large  number  of  processors  to  be 
used  effectively.  The  thesis  uses  a  parallel  performance  model  to  understand  the  performance  of  these  methods 
and  to  show  that  such  methods  are  in  fact  inappropriate  for  larger  hierarchical  memory  multiprocessors. 

The  thesis  then  proposes  an  alternative  parallel  factorization  approach  that  manipulates  rcaangular  sub-blocks  of 
the  matrix.  This  block-oriented  approach  is  found  to  overcome  the  scalability  limitations  of  the  panel-onented 
methods.  However,  several  issues  complicate  its  implementation.  Primary  among  these  are  issues  of  choosing 
blocks  in  a  sparse  matrix  that  can  be  manipulated  efficiently  and  structuring  a  parallel  computation  in  terms  of 
these  blocks.  The  thesis  presents  solutions  to  these  problems  and  investigates  the  parallel  performance  of  the 
resulting  methods.  The  contributions  of  this  work  come  both  from  its  theoretical  foundation  for  understanding 
the  factors  that  limit  the  scalability  of  panel-  and  block-oriented  methods  on  hierarchical  memory 
multiprocessors,  and  from  its  investigation  of  practical  issues  related  to  the  implementation  of  efficient  parallel 
factorization  methods. 

Key  Words  and  Phrases:  Hierarchical-memory  machines,  sparse  Cholesky  factorization,  parallel 
processing,  sparse  matrices. 

This  report  is  also  referenced  in  Computer  Science  Department  as  STAN-CS-92-1459. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


Large  sparse  positive  definite  systems  of  linear  equations  arise  in  a  wide  variety  of  application 
domains,  including  linear  programming,  finite  element  analysis,  and  process  simulation  The  most 
widely  used  method  for  solving  such  systems  is  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  Given  a  system  Ai  ~  b. 
sparse  Cholesky  factorization  decomposes  A  into  the  form  A  -  LL^,  where  L  is  lower  triangular 
with  positive  diagonal  elements.  The  system  is  then  solved  by  solving  Ly  =  b  and  i  =  y,  both  of 
which  are  easily  done  since  L  is  lower  triangular. 

Sparse  Cholesky  factorization  is  unfortunately  not  without  its  limitations.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  computational  demands  it  makes.  It  is  the  bottleneck  in  applications  that  ran 
require  days  or  even  weeks  of  machine  time  to  solve  today's  problems,  and  in  many  domains  the 
only  thing  preventing  people  from  solving  larger  problems  is  the  enormous  runtimes  they  would 
require.  As  a  result,  there  is  great  interest  in  obtaining  higher  performance  from  the  sparse  Cholesky 
computation. 

Our  goal  in  this  thesis  is  to  understand  how  this  higher  performance  may  be  obtained.  Our 
primary  emphasis  will  be  on  obtaining  not  only  htgher  performance,  but  also  cosi-effecitve  perfor¬ 
mance.  That  is,  our  focus  will  be  on  issues  that  are  important  for  obtaining  high  performance  from 
inexpensive  machines. 


1.1  Trends  in  Computer  Architecture 

Recent  trends  in  computer  architecture  have  made  it  clear  that  affordable  high  performance  is  indeed 
achievable.  The  trends  we  are  referring  to  are  the  enormous  increase  in  the  speeds  of  inexpensive, 
commodity  microprocessors  and  the  emergence  of  parallel  processing  technology  to  interconneri 
large  numbers  of  these  processors  together  Engineers  will  soon  see  affordable  machines  with  close 
to  i  GFLOPS  performance,  and  active  research  is  being  done  on  1  TFLOPS  machines. 

While  the  details  of  high-performance  machines  naturally  vary  quite  a  bit  across  machines,  ai  the 
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Main  memory 


Figure  1;  Modern  sequential  machine  organization 

same  time  their  most  important  aspects  appear  to  have  converged.  An  overview  of  the  most  common 
sequential  machine  organization  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Processors  with  clock  speeds  of  100  MHz  are 
not  uncommon  in  today’s  machines,  with  200  MHz  clock  speeds  on  the  horizon  An  important  aspect 
of  these  processors  for  our  purposes  is  their  potential  for  extremely  high  floating-point  performance. 
Today's  processors  may  perform  as  many  as  2  floating-point  operations  per  clock  cycle  (although 
some  perform  only  one  operation  every  3  to  5  cycles). 

Of  course,  floating-point  computations  can  only  be  performed  as  fast  as  the  relevant  data  can  be 
fed  into  the  floating-point  units.  Unfortunately,  the  speed  of  the  memory  from  which  this  data  is 
fetched  heis  not  kept  up  with  the  speed  increases  of  processors.  While  it  is  possible  to  build  a  main 
memory  that  can  provide  data  to  the  floating-point  units  as  quickly  as  they  can  perform  operations 
on  this  data,  the  cost  of  such  a  memory  system  would  be  enormous.  The  majority  of  the  cost  of  a 
vector  supercomputer,  for  example,  goes  to  its  high-bandwidth  memory  system 

In  microprocessor-based  machines,  this  memory  bottleneck  is  alleviated  through  the  use  of  hi¬ 
erarchical  memory  organizations,  in  which  one  or  more  levels  of  cache  are  interposed  between  the 
fast  processor  and  the  slow,  inexpensive  main  memory.  The  caches  are  made  up  of  small  amouni.s  of 
very  high  speed  memory.  When  the  processor  references  a  memory  location,  a  copy  of  that  location 
is  held  in  the  cache  so  that  a  later  reference  to  that  location  can  be  serviced  quickly. 

As  for  the  hierarchy,  the  first  level  cache  is  frequently  found  on  the  actual  processor  chip  F.as* 
processors  can  often  not  afford  to  go  off-chip  to  fetch  data.  On-chip  first  level  caches  are  typically 
quite  small,  since  space  is  tight  on  the  processor  chip.  Common  on-chip  caches  today  are  between 
8  KFytes  and  32  KBytes,  and  they  typically  service  processor  memory  requests  in  a  single  proces.sor 
cycle 

W'hile  many  machines  are  built  with  only  a  single  level  of  cache,  two-leve!  caches  are  .also  quite 
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Figure  '2:  Modern  parallel  machine  organization 


common,  especially  in  machines  with  small  on-chip  first  level  caches  The  second-level  cache  i.> 
generally  significantly  larger  than  the  first  level  cache,  typically  containing  between  64  KBytes  and 
1  MByte  of  relatively  fast  memory.  Access  times  are  larger  than  those  of  the  first  level  cache, 
requiring  anywhere  from  5  to  20  cycles,  but  they  are  still  significantly  faster  than  main  memory 
accesses,  which  may  take  anywhere  from  a  few  tens  to  a  hundred  or  more  cycles. 

Parallel  machine  organizations  appear  to  have  converged  as  well,  with  virtually  all  modern  paral¬ 
lel  machines  looking  like  the  machine  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  memory  hierarchy  in  parallel  machines 
IS  further  extended  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  distributed  main  memory  That  is,  mam  memory 
is  distributed  among  the  processors,  with  some  portion  of  the  global  main  memory  being  physically 
local  to  each  processor.  A  processor/local  memory  combination  is  typically  referred  to  as  a  cluster 
A  cluster  often  contains  a  single  processor,  although  clusters  with  multiple  processor  are  becoming 
more  common.  Examples  include  the  Stanford  DASH  machine  (4  processors  per  cluster)  [27],  the 
Intel  Paragon  MP  node  (4  processors  per  cluster),  and  the  Thinking  Machines  (’M.5  (4  vector  units 
per  cluster). 

In  distributed  memory  parallel  machines,  accetss  locality  is  even  more  important  than  it  is  in 
sequential  machines.  A  memory  access  from  a  processor  to  a  non-local  portion  of  memory  is  many 
times  more  expensive  than  a  reference  to  local  memory  (typically  three  or  more  times)  Fiirthernidre 
the  interconnect  network  generally  provides  relatively  low  aggregate  interprocessor  communicat idii 
bandwidth.  It  could  not  possibly  support  the  traffic  that  would  be  generated  if  proce.s.sors  were  tn 
access  non-local  memory  locations  frequently 

We  should  note  that  there  are  a  variety  programming  tnodels  for  distributed  riiemory  imichiTus 
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The  two  most  common  are  the  message-passing  model  where  a  processor  eari  acress  data  m  aie  iii*  r 
processor's  memory  only  by  receiving  a  message  from  the  other  processor  and  the  shared,- rnemor> 
or  uniform-address-space  model,  where  a  processor  can  access  any  location  in  the  enure  iiiariuii<- 
with  ordinary  memory  references.  This  thesis  will  make  few  assumptions  about  which  proKranitiiiiiit 
model  a  parallel  machine  provides. 

The  appeal  of  a  hierarchical  memory  organization,  whether  for  seiiuential  or  parallel  (narhine- 
is  clear.  Machines  with  such  an  organization  offer  both  cost-effective  and  scalable  pefbjrman 
They  are  cost-effective  because  the  individual  components  that  they  are  built  out  of  including  high 
speed  microprocessors,  slow  main  memories,  and  small  amounts  of  high-speed  cache  memor;.  are 
all  inexpensive.  They  are  scalable  because  the  machines  themselves  have  no  inherent  perfortiianc, 
limitations.  For  parallel  programs  that  make  good  use  of  the  memory  hierarchy  so  that  processors 
service  the  vast  majority  of  their  memory  accesses  from  their  caches  and  their  local  memories,  the 
performance  of  the  program  can  be  improved  by  adding  more  processors  I  with  the  corresponding 
caches  and  local  memories). 


1.2  Algorithm  Design  for  Hierarchical  Memory  Organiza¬ 
tions 

The  performance  of  a  computation  on  a  machine  with  a  hierarchical  memory  organization  will 
clearly  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  that  computation  reuses  data  in  the  faster,  clo.ser  levels  of  the 
hierarchy.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  linear  algebra  computations,  as  they  would  most  naturally 
be  written,  make  very  poor  use  of  a  memory  hierarchy.  In  streaming  through  large  matrices  these 
computations  wind  up  displacing  data  items  from  the  cache  before  they  are  reused,  resulting  in 
extremely  high  cache  miss  rates  and  low  performance. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  matrix  multiplication  Z  =  .\Y .  where  all  matrices  are  .V  x  .V 

Jor  1=1  to  N  do 

for  j  =  1  to  do 

for  it  =  1  to  N  do 

Z[iJ]  =  Z[i,j]  +  X[t.k]*Y[k.j\ 


The  entries  in  X,  Y ,  and  Z  are  each  reused  N  times  throughout  the  course  of  the  computatis'ii 
thus  providing  significant  opportunities  to  reuse  data  in  a  memory  hierarchy  I’rifortunately,  it  i- 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  Y  elements  will  be  retained  in  a  cache.  Between  one  use  of  an  eleIn^'n^ 
of  y'  and  the  next,  the  entire  Y  matrix  is  referenced  Unless  the  whole  Y  matrix  fit.s  in  th*’  cafli*- 
(an  unlikely  prospect),  each  reference  to  Y  will  re.siilt  in  a  cache  miss 

Fortunately,  many  such  computations  can  be  reorganized  through  the  ii.se  of  blocking  trchniqin's 
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to  makegood  use  of  a  memory  hierarchy  A  rom()utaiii>u  issaul  to  l>e  hlDcked  wlu-ii  it  i-^  rest  ru- 1  ur»  s 
so  that  a  block  of  data  that  fits  in  the  cache  is  mtennoriallv  reused  after  it  has  hem  hTa  i-  .i  |u  Ui- 
matrix  multiplication  example  above,  the  coiupiiiatioii  would  fie  blocked  as  foilMws 

for  /  =  1  to  A'/  B  do 

for  J  —  I  to  .\' /  B  do 

for  K  —  I  to  .\/B  do 
for  1—1  to  B  do 

for  j  =  1  to  S  do 

for  it  =  1  to  fl  do 

Z[/  •  fl  -H,  J  ♦  «  -e  jj  =  Z[/  .  «  +  I,  /  .  H  a.  jj-e 

A'[/  .  £f  +  I.  /V  .  /i  +  t]  .  y{K  .  «  -e  t  .1  .  H  *  }] 


Given  a  particular  I .  J ,  and  K  iteration,  the  inner  three  loops  m  the  above  example  access  B  x  B 
submatrices  of  A',  V’,  and  Z.  The  block  size  B  can  be  chosen  so  that  these  suhmalnces  are  small 
enough  to  remain  in  the  cache.  As  a  result,  the  inner  three  loops  cache  mi.ss  on  '-^B'  data  ilem.s  but 
they  reference  these  items  times,  thus  reusing  every  data  item  B  times 

A  large  variety  of  linear  algebra  computations  can  be  blocked  The  BLASd  library  U  lj  f  r 
example,  provides  a  number  of  important  dense  matrix  kernels  in  blocked  forms,  and  the  LAI’A<  K 
linear  algebra  library  [2]  implements  several  important  dense  linear  algebra  computations,  includiiiii 
dense  linear  system  solvers  and  dense  eigenvalue  solvers,  on  top  of  these  blocked  BLA.S.’i  keriii'K 
Progress  has  also  been  made  on  compiler-automated  blocking  [12.  47j 

Blocking  techniques  are  even  more  relevant  for  parallel  machines  with  hierarchKa)  memory  orga¬ 
nizations,  since  these  machine  present  several  additional  challenges  for  achieving  high  performance 
The  individual  processors  must  still  achieve  significant  data  reuse  to  avoid  the  latencies  associated 
with  accessing  main  memory.  Furthermore,  in  cases  where  several  processors  share  a  portion  of  mam 
memory,  data  reuse  is  crucial  for  avoiding  saturation  of  this  memory  Processors  must  also  mmimii'i- 
traffic  on  the  interprocessor  interconnect,  both  because  such  traffic  will  suffer  from  large  latencn  > 
and  also  because  the  interconnect  network  may  saturate  Progre.ss  has  been  made  on  performing 
dense  matrix  computations  efficiently  on  parallel  machines  with  memory  hierarchies  i.'f,  19  f  t;  again 
through  the  use  of  blocking  techniques. 

In  contrast  to  most  earlier  work  which  lists  focused  on  blocking  techniques  for  denst  matri.x 
computations,  this  thesis  considers  the  use  of  blocking  techniques  for  sparse  Cholesky  factorizat  ion 
on  sequential  and  parallel  machines  with  hierarchical  memory  organizations  Our  goal  is  to  fvaluat*' 
the  memory  system  behavior  of  existing  approaches  and  to  propose  and  evaluate  new  appr')a-  lies 
that  address  the  performance  bottlenecks  that  are  observed. 
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1.3  Organization  of  Thesis  and  Summary  of  Results 

Chapter  2  begins  by  discussing  sparse  Ciiolesky  far tori7.ation  I  he  strurture  'A  the  i .  .iiif  uia!  e  n  i-- 
described,  and  several  iinporlanl  sparse  factorization  concepts  are  discussed 

Chapter  3  then  considers  specific  methods  for  sequential  sparse  ( 'holesky  factonzaiinri  Is  d>- 
scribes  the  data  structures  and  computational  kernels  used  for  this  computation  It  also  describe  th'- 
three  primary  algorithmic  approaches  that  are  used  to  perform  the  faclorizaiton  the  left  king 
right-looking,  and  mullifronial  approaches 

Chapter  3  continues  by  exploring  the  performance  ijf  these  sparse  factorization  ajiproadie-.  on 
hierarchical  memory  machines.  Not  surprisingly,  we  find  that  traditional  approaches  tc.  the  l;iii..r 
ization,  called  nodal  methods,  achieve  extremely  low  performance  on  such  machines  due  to  ih'-ir 
poor  utilization  of  the  memory  hierarchy  We  then  consider  methods  that  take  advantage  of  the  e.v- 
istence  of  supernodes  (sets  of  columns  with  identical  non-zero  structure)  to  alleviate  this  bottleneck 
We  look  at  supernodal  variants  of  the  left-looking,  nght-lookmg,  and  rnultifrontal  approaches  and 
find  that  these  methods  achieve  significantly  higher  performance  than  their  nodal  counterparts  due 
primarily  to  significantly  better  reuse  of  data  in  the  memory  hierarchy.  Overall,  we  find  that  by  re. 
structuring  the  sequential  sparse  Cholesky  computation  to  make  belter  use  of  a  cache,  performance 
can  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  roughly  three  over  nodal  methods  on  today's  hierarchical  mem¬ 
ory  machines.  We  also  find  that  after  restructuring  the  computation  in  this  way,  the  performarK<* 
differences  between  the  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  rnultifrontal  variants  effectively  disappear 

Having  established  the  importance  of  data  reuse  on  a  single  processor,  the  thesis  then  turns  to 
the  issue  of  data  reuse  on  a  parallel  machine.  Before  investigating  specific  parallel  factorization 
methods.  Chapter  4  first  describes  our  parallel  evaluation  environment  We  describe  the  Stanford 
DASH  machine,  a  64  processor  machine  that  will  provide  .some  of  our  performance  numbers.  We  al.'^c 
describe  a  parallel  performance  simulation  model  that  we  use  to  better  understand  the  performance 
of  parallel  methods  and  to  obtain  further  performance  numbers. 

Chapter  5  then  proposes  an  algorithm  that  achieves  significant  data  reuse  for  parallel  sparse 
Cholesky  factorization.  The  algorithm,  a  panel  rnultifrontal  method,  is  a  natural  extension  of  .iii 
existing  column-oriented  parallel  version  of  the  rnultifrontal  method  The  extension  involves  the 
use  of  contiguous  sets  of  columns,  called  panels,  to  increase  data  reuse  within  the  processors  Th’’ 
performance  of  this  method  is  studied  in  detail.  We  find  that  this  panel  method  improve  performance 
by  a  factor  of  two  to  three  over  column  methods.  However,  we  abso  find  that  both  have  several  .senous 
limitations  for  large  parallel  machines  The  most  important  is  that  these  methods  do  not  expose 
enough  concurrency  in  the  sparse  problem  to  allow  a  large  number  of  processors  to  be  used  effectively 

The  limitations  we  run  into  in  Chapter  o  for  sparse  matrices  are  identical  to  those  t  hat  have  been 
experienced  by  others  [44]  for  dense  matrices  These  same  problems  have  been  overcome  for  dense 
matrices  using  a  two-dimensional  or  block  decomposition  of  the  sparse  matrix  (as  opposed  to  tlif 
one-dimensional  decomposition  used  for  the  panel  approach)  We  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the 
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question  of  whether  a  block  decomposition  would  provide  signiticant  benefits  fur  sparse  probl'-nis 
Chapter  6  considers  general  issues  related  tcj  the  use  a  block  deruriiposition  for  (  holesky  faciorizat  ic  .1 
We  restrict  our  study  in  Chapter  6  to  dense  matrices  in  order  to  focus  on  the  more  general  issues 
that  are  relevant  for  any  block  method 

Chapter  7  then  considers  the  use  of  a  block  decomposition  for  sparse  matrices  I’lie  niaiii  '  ha: 
lenges  for  a  block  approach  are  m  decomposing  a  sparse  matrix  into  blocks  that  ran  be  manipulat'  -i 
efficiently  and  structuring  a  parallel  computation  in  terms  of  such  blocks  Obvious  approarhes  1*  a  i 
to  high  overheads  and  substantial  complexity  We  propose  a  block  decomposition  strategy  tliai  is 
both  simple  and  efficient.  Our  approach  is  found  to  provide  good  performance  on  a  wide  ratige  •  f 
parallel  machine  sizes.  We  compare  this  block  method  with  the  panel  method  of  the  previuu.s  c.hap 
ter  The  block  method  is  shown  to  provide  numerous  advantages,  including  ilemonstratablv  higle  r 
performance  on  small  parallel  machines  and  asymptotically  better  performance  on  targe  machines 

Finally.  Chapter  8  presents  conclusions. 


Chapter  2 

Sparse  Cholesky  Factorization 


This  chapter  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  sparse  Choiesky  factorization  compulation  Th*’  goal 
of  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  is  to  factor  a  sparse,  symmetric,  positive  definite  matrix  A  into  the 
form  .4  =  LL^ .  where  L  is  lower  triangular  The  computation  is  typically  performed  as  a  series  of 
three  steps.  The  first  step,  heunshc  reordering .  reorders  the  rows  and  columns  of  .4  to  reduce  fill  m 
the  factor  matrix  L.  A  fill  entry  is  one  that  is  zero  in  the  original  sparse  matrix  but  becomes  non-zero 
during  the  factorization  process.  The  second  step,  symbolic  factorization .  performs  the  factorization 
symbolically  to  determine  the  non-zero  structure  of  L  after  the  fill  has  occurred.  Storage  is  allocated 
for  L  in  this  step  The  third  step  is  the  numerical  factorization,  where  the  actual  non-zero  values 
in  L  are  computed.  This  step  is  by  far  the  most  time-consuming,  and  it  is  the  focus  of  this  thesis 
We  refer  the  reader  to  [23]  for  more  information  on  all  of  these  steps. 

To  make  our  discussion  in  this  chapter  more  concrete,  we  will  use  a  simple  example  matrix 
The  example  matrix  and  its  factor  are  shown  in  Figure  3  (Dots  represent  non-zeroes;  the  diagonal 
elements  are  non-zero  as  well.) 


Figure  3:  Non-zero  structure  of  a  matrix  .4  and  its  factor  L 
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The  following  pseudo-code  performs  miinerical  factorization 

1 .  for  k  —  \  to  n  do 

2.  for  !  =  t  to  n  do 

f'life  f'lir/ 

4.  for  =  )b  -I-  1  to  n  do 

5.  for  i  =  j  to  n  do 

6.  L,j  •—  Z.,j  —  LxkLjk 

The  compulation  is  typically  expressed  in  terms  of  columns  of  the  sparse  matrix  W'lihiii  a 
column-oriented  framework,  steps  2  and  3  are  typically  thought  of  as  a  single  operation,  rall.-d 
a  column  division  or  cdivi)  operation.  Similarly,  steps  -5  and  f>  form  a  column  modification,  or 
cmod{j,k),  operation.  The  computation  then  looks  like: 

1 .  for  it  =  1  to  n  do 

2.  cdiv(k) 

3.  for  j  zz  k  +  I  to  n  do 

4.  cmodCj,  k) 


Only  the  non-zero  entries  in  the  sparse  matrix  are  stored  The  standard  storage  scheme  store.s 
the  matrix  by  columns,  with  each  non-zero  entry  in  a  column  having  both  a  value  and  a  row  number 
associated  with  it.  The  factorization  computation  only  performs  operations  on  non-zeroes  This 
means  that  step  4  is  only  necessary  when  Ljk  is  non-zero.  In  our  example  matrix  column  1  would 
therefore  modify  columns  2,  4,  6,  and  10.  It  also  means  that  only  a  subset  of  the  non-zeroes  in  ihe 
destination  column  j  are  affected  by  a  cmod(j.  k)  operation. 

The  above  formulation  of  the  sparse  Cholesky  computation  is  typically  referred  to  .us  a  right- 
looking  (or  submainz- Cholesky)  approach,  since  column  k  is  used  to  modify  several  columns  to  ns 
right  in  the  matrix.  A  lefi-looktng  (or  column-choleksy)  formulation  is  obtained  by  rearrangine  ih*- 
loops  above,  giving: 

1 .  for  J  =  1  to  n  do 

2.  for  k  zz  \  to  j  —  1  do 

3.  cnodfj,  k) 

4.  cdiv(j) 


In  this  case,  column  j  is  modified  by  several  columns  to  its  left.  Note  that  the  convention  m  both 
cases  is  that  k  iterates  over  source  columns  and  j  iterates  over  destination  columns  Note  also  that 
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the  cmod{)  operation  is  perfornied  several  tunes  per  I'olunin  while  the  nin'i  }  operation  is  [jerformeii 
only  once  The  cmodO  operation  therefore  doininaies  the  runtime 

In  a  cmodij.k)  operation  on  a  sparse  problem  the  coliinins  j  atnl  k  )i;en>-rall>  have  (iiff.'reni 
non-zero  structures;  the  struruire  of  the  destination  y  is  a  superset  of  the  structure  p)f  -oiirre  k  f.  • 
add  a  multiple  of  column  k  into  column  j  the  problem  of  rnalchiriK  up  the  appropriate  entries  m 
the  columns  must  be  solved.  The  left-looking  and  nght-lookmg  approaches  to  the  fartonzaii  jii  h  ad 
to  three  different  approaches  to  the  non-zero  matching  problem 

2.1  Matching  Non-Zeroes 

In  the  left-looking  approach,  the  same  destination  column  j  is  used  for  a  number  of  consecutive 
crnod()  operations.  The  non-zero  matching  problem  is  resolved  by  scattering  the  destination  column 
into  a  full  vector.  In  other  words  a  non-zero  in  row  t  of  column  j  would  be  held  in  absolute  position 
i  in  the  full  vector.  Columns  are  added  into  the  full  destination  vector  using  an  indirection,  where 
the  destinations  are  determined  by  the  non-zero  structure  of  the  source  column  The  full  vector  is 
gathered  back  into  the  sparse  representation  after  all  column  modifications  have  been  performed 
This  approach  is  used  in  the  SPARSPAK  sparse  linear  algebra  package  [2.5].  Further  details  will  be 
provided  in  the  next  chapter 

A  simple  right-looking  implementation  solves  the  non-zero  matching  problem  by  searching  through 
the  destination  to  find  the  appropriate  locations  into  which  the  source  non-zeroes  should  be  added 
If  the  non-zeroes  in  a  column  are  kept  sorted  by  row  number,  which  they  typically  are.  then  the 
search  is  not  extremely  expensive,  although  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  simple  indirection 
used  in  the  left-looking  approach.  This  approach  was  used  in  the  fan-out  parallel  faclonzalion  rode 
[22], 

Another  approach  to  right-looking  factorization,  called  the  muittfronlal  method  [17],  performs 
right-looking  non-zero  matching  much  more  efficiently.  The  multifrontal  method  is  more  complicated 
than  tlie  methods  that  have  been  described  so  far,  so  we  describe  it  using  a  simple  example 

2.2  Elimination  Tree 

Before  describing  the  multifrontal  method,  we  first  describe  the  elimination  tree  [42]  of  the  spar.se 
matrix,  a  structure  that  will  be  crucial  for  understanding  the  multifrontal  method  and  several  other 
methods  considered  in  this  thesis.  In  the  elimination  tree,  each  no.le  represenl.s  a  column  of  the 
matrix.  The  edges  are  defined  as: 

parentij)  =  mm|i|/.,^  /  O.i  >  j} 

In  other  words,  the  parent  of  column  j  is  determined  by  the  first  sub-diagonal  non-zero  in  isilimin  j 
Equivalently,  the  parent  of  column  j  is  the  first  column  modified  by  column  j  Figure  1  show-  ihi 
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Figure  4:  Elimination  tree  of  A 

elimination  tree  of  the  example  matrix  from  Figure  3.  The  elimination  tree  provides  a  great  deal  >•( 
information  about  the  structure  of  the  sparse  Cholesky  computation.  For  example,  it  ran  be  shown 
that  a  column  can  only  modify  its  ancestors  in  the  elimination  tree.  Equivalently,  a  column  can  only 
be  modified  by  its  descendents. 

2.3  The  Multifrontal  Method 

Returning  to  our  description  of  the  multifrontal  method,  we  note  that  the  most  important  data  item 
in  this  method  is  an  update  from  an  entire  subtree  in  the  elimination  tree  to  some  destination  column 
In  a  sequential  multifrontal  method,  all  updates  from  a  single  subtree  to  subsequent  columns  are 
kept  together  in  a  dense  lower-triangular  structure,  called  a  frontal  update  matrix  As  an  example 
the  subtree  rooted  at  column  2  in  the  matrix  of  Figure  3  would  produce  an  update  matrix  that  look.s 
like  the  matrix  in  Figure  5.  Note  that  the  affected  destination  columns  are  a  subset  of  the  aiice  .t.u 
columns  of  that  subtree.  Note  also  that  the  columns  of  the  update  matrix  have  the  same  non-zero 
structure  as  the  column  at  the  root  of  the  subtree  that  produces  them.  In  the  example,  roliimn  2 
produces  updates  to  rows  4,  6.  and  10  in  the  destination  columns. 

To  compute  the  frontal  update  matrix  from  a  subtree  rooted  at  some  column  k.  the  update 
matrices  of  the  children  of  k  in  the  elimination  tree  are  recursively  computed.  These  update  malrics 
are  then  combined,  in  a  step  called  assembly,  into  a  new  update  matrix  that  has  the  same  striictiirt' 
as  column  k.  For  example,  the  update  matrix  for  column  4  is  computed  by  assembling  the  updal'* 
matrices  from  columns  2  and  3.  The  assembly  of  the  update  from  column  2  into  the  upd.ate  frcin 
column  4  is  depicted  in  Figure  6.  The  update  matrix  from  column  3  would  be  handled  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  actual  assembly  operation  typically  makes  use  of  relative  ii  dices  [7.  42]  for  tlie  chil  i 
relative  to  the  parent  These  relative  indices  determine  the  localion.s  wher“  updates  from  the  child 
update  matrix  are  added  in  the  destination.  The  relative  indices  m  this  example  would  be  ]  1  3,  1  j 
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Figure  5:  Update  matrix  for  column  2 


'.'f.'la*.*-  :  : 


Figure  6  Assembly  of  update  matrix  from  column  2  into  update  matrix  c-.f  n.iunui  ! 
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tndii'atirii^  ihat  thr  lirst  r^w  ni  th--  •'hiKi  •  ■ ‘rTfs}).  i|i.!n  ■■  !f\-  first  f  w  tti  <U>-  'i>-st  itiat  i  .1=  thi-  ^  (;•! 
row  rorrespoitds  lo  tiu'  ttiird  .iM»!  tiu-  third  ri  w  liirri-spi.ti.is  t.,  th*-  t  urth  Ni'ti-  ttiat  iti>  '-.siii' 

■  orrf'.sporuit'iu'f  (i^  Ms  (u-iw>'f!i  th<-  >  !iltnniis  ( thf  r<-i'itiv'-  mdiC'-s.  h-ivr  i-is-;!  •  .niput t-d  it  i-  i 
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the  rlnhi  uf'date  matrices  have  heen  added  mto  >he  eiirreiH  iij  dale  matrix  the  nex;  si.  j, 
IS  to  rotnpute  the  titial  vahie>  for  the  entries  of  the  nirrent  .'..lainn  In  she  example  mae  tl.at  'h- 
ui>daies  from  the  ■duldren  atfert  '.•olunin  4  a*  weii  .'vs  r.diimns  updated  h>  .  .iliiiini  i  After  the  n}  d:ttr 
matrix  has  been  assembled  the  ..riititial  iioii-/er..)es  frean  eolnmn  •}  are  added  iiit"  fin-  update  Meisrix 
A  operation  is  then  perfoirtiied  •ui  eoliimn  4  to  eompuie  the  final  v  ihies  -a  that  i-.iluma  lie' 

next  step  is  t.,)  l•olIlpute  the  updates  pfodured  direoilv  from  folumn  4  to  1  (le  rest  ,.f  the  matrix 
These  updates  are  axided  inix>  the  update  matrix  in  tiie  last  step  tta-  final  values  for  coiiinui  1  ate 
ropied  from  the  update  matrix  back  into  the  storane  for  i-oiiimri  4 

An  important  issue*  in  the  iiaillifrontal  method  is  hisw  the  upeiate  matrices  stored  If  tf.- 
'oiutTins  of  the  elimination  tree  are  visited  usinjr  a  post-order  traversal  ’’  ’h’  elate  matrices 

can  be  kept  on  a  stack,  known  as  the  update  ntatriz  fitark  \’  a.,  a  column  is  viMti-d.  the  updaie 
matrices  from  its  children  are  available  at  the  top  of  th**  stack  I'hev  are  reim'veii  from  tin*  st.i-.  k 
assembled,  and  a  new  update  matrix  is  placed  at  the  new  o.p  of  ■.  k  ’'hi'  ■•i.dat,  matrix  stack 

tvpicaliy  increases  ilala  storage  requirements  iiy  a  signiticaul  anuumt  ranging  from  la'X  to 'j-u'/l  or 
more  depending  on  the  matrix  For  more  information  on  the  multifrontal  method,  see  17l 

2.4  Supernodes 

An  important  concept  in  sparse  ( 'holesky  factorization  is  that  of  a  supernode  A  stiperriodc  is  a  si  t  , ,{ 
contiguous  columns  in  the  factor  whose  non-zero  structure  consists  of  a  dense  triangular  Idork  on  th* 
diagonal,  and  an  identical  set  of  non-zeroes  for  each  column  below  the  diagonal  A  superimde  musi 
also  form  a  simple  path  in  the  elimination  tree,  meaning  that  each  coltimn  in  the  ,sii()ernf>de  mu.st 
have  only  one  child  in  the  elirTiination  tree  A.s  an  example,  consider  the  matrix  of  Figure  d  ,|nnnis 
1  through  2  form  a  supernode  in  the  factor  as  do  columns  4  through  0,  columns  7  fhr'iugh  4,  and 
columns  10  through  11  Supernodes  arise  m  any  sparse  factor  and  they  are  typically  ipine  largi* 
Probably  the  most  important  property  of  a  siipernode  is  that  each  member  rohirnn  modifies  th* 
same  set  of  destination  columns  Thus  the  t 'holesky  factorization  computation  can  le-  expirexsed 
in  terms  of  supernodes  modifying  columns  rather  than  columns  modifying  ccilunins  left  !>•  .kmi: 
supernodal  approach  would  look  like 

1 .  for  j  ~  \  to  ri  do 

2.  cdiv(;) 

3.  for  each  s  that  modifies  j  do 

SBOd  (j,  ,'  ) 


4. 
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where  smocf(j,  s)  is  the  modification  of  a  column  j  by  supernode  s  'Fhe  modification  of  a 
column  by  a  supernode  can  be  thought  of  as  a  two-step  process  In  the  first  step,  the  mudificalion 
or  update,  from  the  supernode  is  computed  This  update  is  the  sum  of  multiples  of  each  column 
in  the  supernode.  Since  all  columns  in  the  supernode  have  the  same  structure,  thi.s  computation 
can  be  performed  without  regard  for  the  actual  non-zero  structure  of  the  supernode  The  updaie 
can  be  computed  by  adding  the  multiples  of  the  supernode  columns  together  as  dense  vectors  In 
the  second  step,  the  update  vector  is  added  into  the  destination,  taking  the  non-zero  structure  into 
account.  Supernodes  have  been  exploited  in  a  variety  of  contexts  fl  I,  17.  38]. 

The  supernodal  structure  of  the  matrix  is  crucial  to  the  muilifrontal  method,  since  u  greatly 
reduces  the  number  of  assembly  operations  required.  Since  columns  in  a  supernode  share  the  same 
non-zero  structure,  they  can  share  the  same  frontal  update  matrix.  The  update  matrix  therefore 
contains  the  updates  from  a  supernode  and  its  descendents  in  the  elimination  tree,  rather  than 
simply  the  updates  from  a  single  column  and  its  descendents 

Supernodes  will  be  exploited  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  this  thesis. 


2.5  Generalized  Factorization 

The  three  high-level  approaches  to  sparse  Cholesky  factorization,  the  left-looking,  right-looking, 
and  multifrontal  methods,  have  so  far  been  expressed  in  terms  of  column-column  or  supernode¬ 
column  modifications.  This  thesis  will  actually  consider  a  wider  range  of  primitives  for  expres.sing 
the  computation.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  think  of  the  factorization  compulation  in  more  general 
terms,  A  generalized  left-looking  Cholesky  factorization  computation  would  look  like 

1 .  for  j  =  1  to  NS  do 

2.  for  each  k  that  modifies  j  do 

3.  ComputeUpdateToJFromKC j ,  k) 

4.  PropagateUpdateToJFroaKf j ,  ik) 

5.  Completef;) 


In  the  above  pseudo-code,  the  Compiete()  primitive  computes  the  final  values  of  the  elements 
within  a  structure  (a  column,  for  example),  once  all  modifications  from  structures  to  its  left  have  been 
performed.  The  ComputeUpdate{)  primitive  computes  the  update  from  one  structure  to  the  other 
The  Propagatfl'pdateO  primitive  subsequently  adds  the  computed  update  into  the  appropriatf 
destination  locations.  In  the  case  of  the  rmodl)  primitive,  the  computation  and  propagation  of 
the  update  are  performed  as  a  single  step.  The  NS  term  in  the  above  pseudo-mde  represents  thi- 
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number  of  different  destination  structures  m  the  matrix.  An  important  thing  to  note  is  iliat  j  and 
k  do  not  necessarily  iterate  over  the  same  types  of  structures. 

The  right-looking  and  multifrontal  methods  generalize  in  a  similar  manner.  A  generalized  right- 
looking  approach  would  use  the  same  primitives  in  a  different  order.  A  generalized  multifrontal 
approach  would  be  similar,  but  it  would  compute  the  update  directly  into  the  appropriate  suhtrei' 
update  matrix  and  it  would  perform  update  propagation  during  the  assembly  step  instead  of  in  a 
PropagateU pdate()  primitive 

This  thesis  will  consider  a  range  of  possible  choices  for  the  structures  j  and  ifc  Clearly,  to  be 
interesting  choices,  the  chosen  structures  must  lead  to  efficiently  implementable  primitives.  For  se¬ 
quential  factorization,  we  limit  ourselves  to  three  choices:  columns,  supernodes,  and  entire  matrices 
For  parallel  factorization,  we  will  also  consider  panels,  which  are  subsets  of  supernodes.  We  will 
give  more  details  about  how  the  actual  factorization  computation  is  performed  in  terms  of  these 
structures  in  later  chapters. 


Chapter  3 

Sequential  Sparse  Cholesky 
Factorization 


3.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  will  consider  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  on  sequential  hierarchical-memory  machines. 
We  present  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  performance  of  a  variety  of  factorization  methods.  Our 
goal  is  to  understand  the  impact  of  several  important  implementation  decisions  on  the  performance 
The  first  and  probably  most  visible  implementation  decision  is  the  structure  of  the  overall  computa¬ 
tion.  We  consider  three  common  approaches:  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal,  A  second 
independent  implementation  decision  is  the  choice  of  primitives  on  which  to  base  the  computation 
The  most  commonly  used  primitives  are  column-column  primitives,  where  columns  of  the  matrix 
are  used  to  modify  other  columns.  We  demonstrate  that  these  primitives  yield  low  performanci- 
on  hierarchical-memory  machines,  primarily  because  they  exploit  very  little  data  reuse.  With  such 
primitives,  data  items  are  fetched  mainly  from  the  more  expensive  levels  of  the  memory  hierarchy 

We  next  con.=:der  factorization  methods  based  on  supernode-column  primitives,  where  a  column 
is  modified  by  an  entire  supernode  at  once.  An  important  property  of  the  supernode-column  modifi¬ 
cation  operation  is  that  it  can  be  unrolled  [15).  The  unrolling  allows  data  items  from  the  destination 
to  be  kept  in  processor  registers  across  multiple  modifications,  thus  increasing  data  reuse.  .-\s  a 
result,  for  moderately  large  sparse  problems,  memory  references  are  reduced  by  more  than  50‘7f  and 
performance  is  improved  by  between  50%  and  100%.  We  also  consider  column- xupernode  prinutivf.s. 
where  a  single  column  is  used  to  modify  several  columns  in  a  supernode.  While  the  reuse  benefiis 
of  such  primitives  are  qualitatively  similar  to  those  of  supernode-column  primitives,  the  achieved 
benefits  are  much  smaller. 

We  then  consider  primitives  that  modify  several  destination  columns  by  seveial  source  cdlumns 
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at  once.  We  first  look  at  a  simple  case,  consisting  of  supe mode -pair  primitives,  where  pairs  <<{ 
columns  are  modified  by  supernodes.  .Such  methods  further  increase  the  amount  of  exploiialile 
reuse.  Memory  references  are  reduced  by  another  35%  from  the  supernode-column  methods,  ami 
performance  is  improved  by  between  30%  and  45%.  We  then  consider  the  u.se  of  supernode-supernodt 
primitives,  where  supernodes  modify  entire  supernodes.  Such  primitives  allow  the  computation  to 
be  blocked  to  increase  reuse  in  the  processor  cache.  Factorization  codes  based  on  these  primitive> 
further  improve  performance:  we  observe  a  10%  to  30%  improvement  over  supernode-pair  codes 
Finally,  we  look  at  supernode-matnz  primitives,  where  a  supernode  is  used  to  modify  the  entire 
matrix.  The  multifrontal  method  is  typically  expressed  in  such  terms  Supernode-matnx  primitives 
make  even  more  data  reuse  available.  We  find,  however,  that  the  impact  of  this  increase  is  sma’l 
supernode-matrix  methods  yield  roughly  the  same  performance  as  supernode-supernode  mpthod.s 
The  reason  is  simply  that  supernode-supernode  methods  exploit  almost  all  of  the  available  reuse. 
This  chapter  then  continues  by  considering  issues  that  are  important  for  realistic  cache  designs, 
including  the  effects  of  cache  size,  cache  line  size,  cache  set  associativity,  and  cache  interference 
This  chapter  makes  the  following  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  the  sparse  Cholesky 
computation.  First,  it  compares  a  number  of  different  methods  using  a  consistent  framework  For 
each  method,  we  factor  the  same  set  of  benchmark  matrices  on  the  same  set  of  machines,  thus 
allowing  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  performance  differences  between  the  methods.  This 
chapter  also  provides  a  detailed  study  of  the  cache  behavior  of  the  different  methods.  We  study 
the  impact  of  a  number  of  cache  parameters  on  the  miss  rates  of  each  of  the  factorization  methods 
^in®!ly,  this  chapter  analyzes  supernode-supernode  methods,  a  class  of  methods  that  have  so  far 
received  little  attention  [11],  We  believe  that  we  are  the  first  to  publish  detailed  performance 
evaluations  of  practical  implementations  of  supernode-supernode  methods. 

The  chapter  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  3.2  begins  by  describing  our  experimental  envi¬ 
ronment.  Section  3.3  then  consider  several  implementations  of  the  high-level  approaches  based  on 
different  primitives.  We  look  at  the  memory  system  performance  of  each  of  these  variations,  as  well 
as  the  achieved  performance  on  two  hierarchical-memory  machines.  In  section  3  4.  we  consider  tli<- 
consequences  of  changing  a  number  of  cache  parameters,  including  the  size  of  the  cache,  the  size  of 
the  cache  line,  and  the  degree  of  set-associativity  of  the  cache.  .Section  3,5  then  discusses  different 
approaches  to  blocking  the  sparse  factorization  computation,  and  considers  how  each  approach  inter¬ 
acts  with  the  memory  hierarchy.  Finally,  we  discuss  the  results  in  section  3.6  and  present  conclusions 
in  section  3,8. 

3.2  Experimental  Environment 

This  chapter  will  provide  performance  figures  for  the  factorization  of  a  range  of  benchmark  mat  rices 
on  two  hierarchical-memory  machines  We  now  describe  the  benchmark  matrices  and  the  machine,-. 
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Tablf  1  Benchmark  matrices 


Name 

Description 

Equatiim.s  ’  N'l 

-ri'Zerofs  ; 

1. 

LSHP3466 

Finite  element  discretization  of  L-shaped  region 

;i,466  I 

20  430  : 

2. 

BCSSTK14 

Roof  of  Omni  Goliseurn,  Atlanta 

l.t<06  ; 

t)l.t;i4s  i 

mm 

GRID  100 

5-point  discretization  of  rectangular  region 

||||||||QQSg|||H^ 

39  bUO  ' 

AJ 

DENSE750 

Dense  symmetric  matrix 

750  j 

.'.HI  T.'it.i  ^ 

m 

Globally  Triangular  Building 

3. 134  1 

42  044  : 

6. 

BCSSTK15 

Module  of  an  Offshore  Platform 

3.y4><  I  113sfif*: 

m 

Nuclear  Power  Station 

11.948  1 

137  142  ; 

8. 

BCSSTK16 

Corps  of  Engineers  Dam 

4.8^4  1 

285  494  i 

Table  2:  Benchmark  matrix  statistics 


.Name 

Floating-point 

operations 

Non-zeroes 
in  factor 

1 

LSHP3466 

4.029.836 

83.116 

2. 

BCSSTK14 

9,795,237 

110,461 

3. 

GRID  100 

15,707,205 

250.835 

DENSE750 

140,906,375 

280.875 

6. 

BCSSTK23 

119.158,381 

417.177 

“6^ 

BCSSTK15 

165,039.042 

647,274 

7 . 

BCSSTKiS 

140,919.771 

650,777 

8. 

BCSSTK16 

149.105,832 

736,294 

To  evaluate  performance,  we  have  chosen  a  set  of  eight  sparse  matrices  as  benchmarks.  These 
matrices  are  described  in  Tables  1  and  2.  With  the  exception  of  matrices  DENSE750  and  (IRIDIOO, 
all  of  these  matrices  come  from  the  Harwell- Boeing  Sparse  Matrix  Collection  [16]  Most  are  medium- 
sized  structural  analysis  matrices,  generated  by  the  GT-STRUDL  structural  engineering  program 
■Note  that  these  matrices  represent  a  wide  range  of  matrix  sparsities,  ranging  from  the  highly  sparsi' 
LSHP3466,  all  the  way  to  the  completely  dense  DENSE750.  In  order  to  reduce  fill  in  the  factor  the 
rows/columns  in  ail  benchmark  matrices  are  reordered  using  the  multiple-minimum-degree  heuristic 
[30]  before  the  factorization. 

Performance  results  for  the  factorization  of  these  matrices  will  be  presented  in  two  ways  iti 
this  chapter.  We  will  typically  present  numbers  for  each  matrix  and  summary  number.s  Ihe 
summary  numbers  will  take  three  forms.  One  will  be  mean  performance  (harmonic  mean)  over  all 
the  benchmark  matrices.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  how  the  methods  perform  on  small  and  large 
problems,  we  will  also  present  means  over  subsets  of  the  benchmark  matrices  In  particular,  we  call 
matrices  L.SHP3466,  BCSSTK14.  and  (jRIDlOO  small  matrices,  and  similarly  we  call  BCS.b'T  Kl.a 
BCSSTK16.  and  BC.SSTK18  large  matrices.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  latter  three  matri<  e.s 
are  large  in  an  absolute  sen.se.  In  fact,  they  are  of  quite  moderate  size  by  current  standard.s  V\e 
simply  mean  that  they  almost  fill  the  main  memories  of  the  benchmark  machines,  and  thu.s  are  tie 
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largest  matrices  in  our  benchmark  set 

The  two  machines  on  which  we  perform  the  sparse  factorization  compulations  an-  the  l)L(  'sta¬ 
tion  3100  and  the  IBM  RS/6000  Model  ;12(}.  Both  are  RISC  machines  with  memory  hierarchies  1  h*- 
DECstalion  3100  uses  a  MIPS  R2000  processor  and  an  R2010  Hoating-point  coprocessor  each  oper 
ating  at  l6MHz  It  contains  a  64-KBvte  data  cache,  a  ti-l-KByte  instruciiori  cache,  and  Hi  .MBytes 
of  main  memory.  The  machine  is  nominally  rated  at  1  6  double-precision  LINP.ACK  MFLOPS  I'lie 
IBM  RS/6000  Model  320  uses  the  IBM  RS/6000  processor,  operating  at  20  MHz  The  .Moiiel  32u 
contains  32  KBytes  of  data  cache,  32  KBytes  of  instruction  cache,  and  16  MBytes  of  mam  mem.  iry 
The  Model  320  is  nominally  rated  at  7  4  double-precision  LINPACK  .MFLOPS  ‘ 

The  data  cache  on  the  DECstation  3100  is  direct-mapped,  meaning  that  each  location  in  memory 
maps  to  a  specific  line  in  the  cache  \  fetched  location  displaces  the  data  that  previously  resided 
in  the  appropriate  line.  Two  memory  data  items  that  map  to  the  same  line  and  frequently  displace 
each  other  are  said  to  interfere  in  the  cache.  The  cache  lines  in  the  DECstation  3100  are  4  bytes 
long. 

The  data  cache  on  the  IBM  RS/6000  Model  320  is  4-way  set-associative,  meaning  that  each 
location  in  memory  maps  to  any  of  4  different  lines  in  the  cache.  Replacement  in  the  cache  is  done 
on  an  LRU.  or  least-recently-used  basis,  meaning  that  a  fetched  location  displaces  the  least  recently 
used  of  the  data  items  that  reside  in  its  four  possible  lines  Each  cache  line  contains  64  bytes. 

The  relative  costs  of  various  operations  on  these  machines  are  quite  important  for  understanding 
their  performance.  On  the  DECstation  3100,  a  double-precision  multiply  requires  5  cycles,  and  a 
double-precision  add  requires  2  cycles.  Adds  and  multiplies  can  be  overlapped  in  a  limited  manner 
A  single  add  can  be  performed  while  a  multiply  is  going  on,  but  an  add  cannot  be  overlapped  with 
another  add,  and  similarly  a  multiply  cannot  be  overlapped  with  another  multiply  The  peak  floating¬ 
point  performance  of  the  machine  is  therefore  one  multiply-add  combination  every  ,3  cycles  A  cache 
miss  requires  roughly  6  cycles  to  service.  A  double-precision  number  spans  two  cache  lines,  thus 
requiring  double  the  cache  miss  time  to  fetch.  On  the  IBM  RS/6000  Model  320.  adds  and  multiplies 
each  require  two  cycles  to  complete.  However,  the  floating-point  unit  is  fully  pipelined,  meaning 
that  adds  and  multiplies  can  be  overlapped  in  any  possible  way  A  floating-point  instruction  can  be 
initiated  every  cycle.  Furthermore,  the  machine  contains  a  multiply-add  instruction  that  performs 
both  instructions  simultaneously.  The  RS/6000  can  issue  up  to  four  different  instructions  in  a  single 
cycle.  The  peak  floating-point  performance  of  the  IBM  RS/6000  is  one  multiply-add  per  cycle.  ,A 
cache  miss  on  the  Model  320  requires  roughly  15  cycles  to  service,  bringing  in  a  64-byte  cache  line 

From  these  performance  numbers,  it  is  clear  that  memory  system  costs  are  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  component  of  the  runtime  of  a  matrix  computation  The  cost  of  performing  floating-point 
arithmetic  is  dwarfed  by  the  cost  of  moving  data  between  the  various  levels  of  the  memory  hierarchy 

‘  Since  we  performed  this  study,  newer  models  of  the  above  machines  have  been  released  ( the  DEC'-statinn  .100(1/  ^10 
with  a  40  MHz  R3000  processor  and  the  IBM  RS/tiOOO  model  980.  with  .t  lO  MHz  RS/hOOO  processor)  We  expe.  i 
the  results  presented  here  to  be  similar  for  the  newer  machines 
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As  a  simple  example,  the  R,S/60U0  reijuires  more  instrurtions  to  loaii  ihret'  <:ij>eraii<!s  irutii  !h»'  '.t  h- 
to  processor  registers  than  it  does  to  perform  a  double- precision  riiultiply-add  operation  on  th>-rn 
The  cost  of  loading  them  from  main  memory  is  much  higher  For  this  rea-son  the  performance  i.f  a 
linear  algebra  ‘gram  in  general  depends  more  on  the  memory  system  demands  of  the  program  t  ban 
on  the  number  of  floating-point  operations  performed  Our  analysis  of  factorization  performance 
will  concentrate  on  the  memory  system  behavior  of  the  various  approaches 

To  provide  concrete  numbers  for  comparing  the  memory  system  behaviors  of  the  vancuis  fac 
tonzation  methods,  we  will  pre.sent  counts  of  the  number  of  memory  references  and  the  rnimbi  r  d 
cache  misses  a  method  generates  m  factoring  a  matrix  These  numbers  are  gathered  using  thc>  lang^ 
simulation  environment  [13]  Tango  is  used  to  instrument  the  factorization  programs  to  prodyo  a 
trace  of  all  data  references  the  programs  generate  VVe  count  these  references  to  produce  memi,ry 
reference  counts  and  feed  them  into  a  cache  simulator  to  produce  cache  miss  counts 

Another  factor  that  will  be  important  in  understanding  the  performance  of  the  IBM  fiS/GOOt)  i> 
the  amount  of  instruction  parallelism  available  in  the  various  factorization  approaches  This  machine 
has  the  ability  to  issue  up  to  four  instructions  at  once,  but  such  a  capability  will  naturally  go  unused 
if  the  program  is  unable  to  perform  many  useful  instructions  at  the  same  time  I'nfortunately  the 
impact  of  this  factor  on  performance  is  difficult  to  quantify,  VVe  will  give  intuitive  explanations  for 
why  one  approach  would  be  expected  to  allow  more  instruction  parallelism  than  another 

3.3  Sparse  Cholesky  Methods 

We  now  consider  a  number  of  different  primitives  for  expressing  the  sparse  ('holesky  computation 
For  each  set  of  primitives,  we  consider  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal  implementations 
Our  goals  are  to  examine  the  benefits  derived  from  moving  from  one  set  of  primitives  to  another  lo 
examine  the  differences  between  the  three  high-level  approaches  when  implemented  in  terms  of  the 
same  primitives,  and  to  explore  the  different  behaviors  of  the  methods  on  the  two  different  machines 
Our  goal  is  not  to  explain  every  performance  number,  but  instead  to  discuss  the  general  is,siies  that 
are  responsible  for  the  observed  differences.  To  keep  the  differences  as  small  as  possible,  tlie  thrc 
approaches  use  identical  implementations  of  the  primitives  whenever  possible 

3.3.1  Assorted  Details 

To  make  the  performance  numbers  that  will  be  presented  in  this  section  more  easily  interpretablo 
we  now  provide  additional  details  of  our  specific  iniplernentations.  In  particular,  wv  provide  deiaiLs 
on  our  multifrontal  implementation. 

The  implementation  of  the  multifrontal  method  has  a  number  of  po.ssible  variations  One  van 
ation  mvolve.s  the  particular  post-order  traversal  that  is  used  to  order  the  columns  We  choose  tie 
traversal  order  that  minimizes  necessary  update  stack  spare,  using  the  techniques  of  [32]  VVe  ijo  not 
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include  the  time  spent  determining  this  order  in  the  rompulation  times  presented  ui  the  >  hapter 

Another  possible  source  of  variation  in  the  multifrontal  method  is  in  the  approach  used  t^i  haridi' 
the  update  matrix  stack.  VVe  use  an  approach  that  differs  slightly  from  the  traditional  one  in  order 
to  remove  an  obvious  source  of  inefficiency  for  hierarchical-memory  machines  In  order  to  add  i 
new  update  matrix  to  the  top  of  the  stark,  the  multifrontal  method  must  first  consume  a  numt  -  r 
of  update  matrices  already  there  A  traditional  implementation  would  compute  the  n-w  updat. 
matrix  at  one  location,  remove  the  consumed  update  matrices  from  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  th-  n 
copy  the  completed  update  matrix  to  the  new  top  of  the  stack.  Such  copying  is  very  expensive  on 
a  hierarchical-memory  machine,  so  we  introduce  a  simple  trick  to  remove  it  Rather  than  keeping 
a  single  update  matrix  stack,  we  keep  two  stacks  that  grow  towards  each  other  Update  matrices 
are  consumed  from  the  top  of  one  stack,  and  produced  onto  the  top  of  the  other  stack  Anotlier 
way  of  thinking  about  this  trick  is  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  a  supernode  in  the  elimination  tree 
The  update  matrices  from  supernodes  of  odd  depth  are  kept  on  one  stack,  with  the  update  matrices 
from  supernodes  of  even  depth  on  the  other.  This  trick  eliminates  the  necessity  of  copying  update 
matrices.  This  approach  is  not  without  costs,  however.  We  observed  a  20-50%  increase  in  the 
amount  of  stack  space  required.  This  modification  introduces  a  tradeoff  between  the  performance 
of  the  computation  and  the  amount  of  space  required  to  perform  it.  We  investigate  the  higher 
performance  approach. 

We  note  that  another  way  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  trick  would  be  to  use  heap-allocated 
dynamic  memory.  That  is,  a  multifrontal  method  could  obtain  new  update  matrices  using  rnaUor{ ) 
calls  (using  C  syntax),  and  it  could  return  them  to  heap  when  finished  with  them  using  free{)  calls 
One  potential  problem  with  such  an  approach  is  fragmentation  The  multifrontal  method  requires 
many  small  update  matrices  near  the  leafs  of  the  elimination  tree  and  thus  near  the  beginning  of 
the  computation.  To  make  efficient  use  of  storage,  the  resulting  small  memory  blocks  would  have  tn 
be  combined  into  larger  blocks  for  the  later  stages  of  the  computatio  when  fewer,  larger  updates 
are  required.  While  many  heap  memory  managers  perform  this  free  block  combining,  many  others 
do  not.  We  therefore  do  not  use  dynamic  memory  allocation  in  our  implementations. 

3.3.2  Column-column  Methods 

We  first  consider  factorization  approaches  ba.sed  on  cdiv{)  and  cmod()  primitives.  Since  these  primi¬ 
tives  work  with  individual  columns,  we  refer  to  the  corresponding  methods  as  column-column  meth¬ 
ods,  We  begin  by  presenting  performance  numbers  for  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal 
column-column  methods  (Table  3).  We  use  double-precision  arithmetic  in  these  and  all  other  imple¬ 
mentations  in  this  chapter.  Note  that  in  this  and  all  other  multifrontal  implementations,  one  frontal 
update  matrix  is  computed  per  siipernode. 

One  interesting  fact  to  note  from  this  table  is  that  the  three  methods  achieve  (piite  similar 
[lerformance  on  the  DECslation  3100  The  fastest  of  the  three  methods,  the  multifrontal  method 
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Tabl»>  3  Performance  of  column-coiurnn  rneihods  on  DECstation  :ilUl)  and  IBM  RS/tiOOO  Mmli  i 

;r20- 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

■Multifrontal  : 

ME  LOPS 

M  FLOPS 

ME  LOPS 

Problem 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

LSHP3466 

1  31 

4.29 

1.34 

2.61 

1  47 

6.06 

BCSSTK14 

1.29 

0.19 

1.26 

2.78 

1  53 

7.03 

GRIDIOO 

1.31 

4. 30 

1 .22 

2.67 

1  44 

5  93 

DENSE750 

0.94 

5,98 

1.17 

8.53 

1.17 

8.72 

BCSSTK23 

0.96 

5.70 

0.97 

3.21 

111 

7.90 

BCSSTK15 

0.97 

5.71 

0.94 

2.82 

1  14 

8.04 

BCSSTK18 

096 

5.52 

0.92 

2,64 

1.09 

7.55 

BCSSTK16 

1.03 

5.59 

0.96 

2.94 

1.15 

7.95 

Means: 

i 

Small 

1.30 

4  65 

ma 

2.68 

1.48 

6.30 

Large 

0.99 

5.61 

iKsa 

1.13 

7.84 

Overall 

1.07 

5  25 

1.08 

3  05 

1  24 

7  27 

is  roughly  16%  faster  than  the  slowest.  In  contrafit,  the  multifrontal  method  is  two  to  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  right-looking  method  on  the  RS/6Q00  We  now  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  obtained 
performance 

As  was  discussed  earlier,  one  important  determinant  of  performance  is  memory  system  behavior 
We  therefore  begin  by  presenting  memory  system  data  for  the  three  factorization  methods  in  Table  4 
The  data  in  this  table  assumes  a  memory  system  similar  to  that  of  the  DEC'station  3100.  where 
the  cache  is  64  KBytes  and  each  cache  line  is  4  bytes  long  While  the  cache  on  the  RS/6000  has 
a  different  design  and  would  result  in  different  cache  miss  numbers,  the  numbers  in  tlii-s  table  wiii 
still  give  information  about  the  relative  cache  performance  of  the  different  factorization  methods 
This  table  presents  two  figures  for  each  matrix,  memory  references  per  floating-point  operation  and 
cache  mis.ses  per  floating-point  operation.  The  units  on  all  of  these  numbers  are  4-byte  words  We 
now  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  observed  memory  system  numbers. 

The  refs-per-op  numbers  for  the  three  methods  can  easily  be  understood  by  consulering  iheir 
computational  kernels.  Recall  that  the  dominant  operation  in  each  method  is  the  cmodi )  operation 
in  which  a  multiple  of  one  column  is  added  into  another,  y  •—  ax  -+•  y  In  the  left-looking  method,  this 
conceptual  operation  is  accomplished  by  scattering  a  multiple  of  the  vector  x  into  a  full  destmait.>n 
vector,  using  the  indices  of  entries  of  x  to  determine  the  appropriate  locations  in  the  full  vector  lo 
add  the  entries.  The  inner  loop  therefore  looks  like: 


1 .  for  I  =  1  to  n  do 

2.  5/fi7ider[i]J  =  y[index[i]]  +  n  *  r[ij 
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Table  4:  References  and  cache  misses  for  column-column  methods.  64K  cache  with  4-byte  cache 
lines. 


. .  7 

Left-looking 

Right-looking 

Multifrontal  j 

Problem 

Refs/op 

Misses /op 

Refs/op 

Misses/op 

Refs/op 

Mlsses/op  1 

LSHP3466 

4.22 

0.30 

4.32 

0,19 

3.82 

0  17 

BCSSTKid 

3.88 

0.39 

3.99 

0  43 

3. 53 

0  32 

GRID  100 

4.05 

0.37 

4  23 

0.38 

3.81 

0  24 

DENSE750 

3.57 

1.00 

3.04 

1.04 

3  03 

1,05  i 

BCSSTK23 

3  62 

0  95 

3.85 

1.07 

3.23 

1 .07 

BCSSTK15 

3.63 

1.05 

4.03 

1,05 

3.20 

1  03  } 

BCSSTK18 

3.65 

1  06 

4  15 

1.05 

3  .33 

1 ,06  1 

BCSSTK16 

3  66 

0  82 

4.00 

1.00 

3.22 

1  00  I 

Means: 

1 

Small 

4.04 

j5 

4.18 

0.29 

3,72 

0.22 

Large 

3  65 

0.96  1 

4.06 

1  03 

3.25 

ToiT 

Overall 

3.77  :  0.58  | 

3.91 

0.53 

3.37 

ti  44 

This  kernel  will  be  referred  to  as  the  scatter  kernel.  VVe  assume  that  a  resides  in  a  processor 
register  and  genera  es  no  memory  traffic  during  the  loop.  Thus,  for  every  multiply/add  pair  the 
kernel  loads  one  element  of  x,  one  index  element  from  index,  and  one  element  fmm  y,  and  writes 
one  element  cf  y.  Assuming  that  the  values  are  two-word  double-precision  floating-point  numbers 
and  the  indices  are  single-word  integers,  then  this  kernel  loads  5  words  and  store  2  words  for  every 
multiply/add  pair,  performing  3.5  memory  operations  per  floating-point  operation  This  figure 
agrees  quite  well  with  the  numbers  in  Table  4.  The  numbers  in  the  table  are  understandably  higher 
because  they  count  all  memory  references  performed  in  the  entire  program  whereas  our  estimate 
only  counts  those  performed  in  the  inner  loop. 

The  inner  loop  for  the  right-looking  method  is  significantly  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
left-looking  method.  This  method  adds  a  multiple  of  a  vector  x  with  non-zero  structure  ximlex 
into  a  destination  vector  y  with  non-zero  structure  yindex  A  search  must  be  done  m  y  for  the 
appropriate  locations  into  which  elements  of  x  should  be  added.  The  kernel  looks  like: 

1 .  yi  =  1 

2.  for  r*  =  1  to  n  do 

3.  shil«  (ytndex[y«]  9^  rinder{j:ij)  do 

4 .  yi  =  yt  4-  I 

5-  y[yj]  =  y(yij -f- a  *  x(jj] 


Thi.s  kernel  will  be  referred  to  as  the  search  kernel.  To  perform  a  multiply/add,  the  search  keriiei 
must  load  one  element  of  x,  one  element  of  y,  one  element  of  xindex.  and  al  hast  'me  elemeni  nt 
yindex  It  must  also  write  one  element  of  y  The  kernel  would  therefore  lie  expected  to  [lerform 
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at  Ifiiiit  a  memory  references  for  everj  multiply/aiitl.  or  1  word  references  for  every  Hoatmg-(iiiiiit 
operation  The  numbers  in  the  table  are  often  less  than  this  figure  f)erause  of  a  spc-i-ial  case  in  ile 
right-looking  method  One  can  easily  determine  whether  the  source  and  destination  vectors  have 
the  same  length  Since  the  structure  of  the  destination  is  a  superset  of  the  structure  of  the  source 
the  two  vectors  necessarily  have  the  same  structure  if  they  have  the  same  length  The  index  vector', 
can  then  be  ignored  entirely  and  the  vectors  can  be  added  together  directly. 

The  multifronial  method  has  a  much  simpler  kernel  than  either  of  the  previous  two  methods 
Recall  that  the  rnuilifrontal  method  adds  a  column  of  the  matrix  into  an  update  column,  and  the 
update  column  has  the  same  non-zero  structure  as  the  updating  column  Thus  the  computai loual 
kernel  is  a  simple  DAXP't’: 

1 .  for  2  —  1  to  n  do 
2-  J/[']  =  y[tl  +  a  *  j;(2] 


This  kernel  loads  4  words  and  writes  2  words  for  every  iteration,  for  a  ratio  of  3  memory  operations 
per  floating  point  operation.  The  rnuilifrontal  method  must  also  combine,  or  assemble,  update 
matrices  to  form  subsequent  update  matrices.  The  memory  references  performed  during  assembly 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  numbers  in  the  table  are  larger  than  would  be  predicted  by  the 
kerne!. 

The  cache  miss  rales  for  the  three  methods  can  be  understood  by  considering  the  following  In 
each  method,  some  column  is  used  repetitively.  The  left-looking  method  modifies  the  destination 
column  by  several  columns  to  its  left,  while  the  right-looking  and  multifronial  methods  use  a  source 
column  to  modify  several  columns  to  its  right.  Thus,  in  each  of  the  three  y  —  ax  +  y  kernel^ 
from  above,  one  of  the  two  vectors  x  or  y  does  not  change  from  one  invocation  to  the  next  With 
a  reasonably  large  cache,  this  vector  would  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  cache,  implying  that  one 
vector  would  miss  in  the  cache  per  column  modification.  In  other  words,  every  multiply/add  pair 
would  be  expected  to  cache  miss  on  one  double-precision  vector  element,  yielding  a  miss  rate  of  one 
word  per  floating-point  operation. 

The  index  vectors  may  appear  to  cause  significant  misses  as  well,  but  recall  that  adjacent  cotumii.'- 
frequently  have  the  same  non-zero  structures.  These  columns  share  the  same  index  vector  in  t  he 
sparse  matrix  representation.  Thus,  even  when  the  miss  rate  on  the  non-zeroes  is  high,  the  miss 
rate  on  the  index  structures  is  typically  quite  low. 

Looking  at  achieved  performance  in  the  context  of  this  memory  system  data,  we  see  that  tie* 
;  erformance  of  the  three  method  on  the  DECstation  3100  ran  be  easily  understood  In  terms  of  tins 
memory  system  data  A  substantial  portion  (roughly  33%  for  the  larger  matrices)  of  the  runtirn>’ 
goes  to  servicing  cache  misses.  Since  the  three  methods  generate  roughly  the  same  number  .T  c.irh, 
misse.s  this  cost  is  the  same  for  all  three,  d'he  performance  differences  lieiweeti  the  methotis  are  c|i|. 
primarily  to  the  ditferences  in  the  number  of  memory  references 
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Understanding  the  perfornianre  of  these  methods  on  the  IBM  RS/60()U  is  somewhat  [nor>-  fom 
plicated.  Again  the  cache  miss  numbers  are  roughly  the  same,  but  cache  miss  costs  play  a 
important  ro!  on  this  machine.  We  will  see  in  later  methods  that  cache  miss  costs  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  performance  on  this  machine,  but  they  are  not  as  important  as  they  were  nn 
the  DECstation  3100.  More  important  for  the  column-column  methods  us  the  amount  of  instruction 
parallelism  in  the  computational  kernels,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  compiler  can  exploit  it  WV 
have  examined  the  generated  code  and  noticed  the  following.  Firstly,  the  DAXPV'  kernel  of  ihe 
multifrontal  method  yields  extremely  efficient  machine  code  This  is  not  surprising,  since  this  kernel 
appears  m  a  wide  range  of  scientific  programs,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  machines  and  conipiler.s 
to  be  built  to  handle  it  efficiently.  The  scatter  kernel  of  the  left-looking  method  yields  quite  efficiem 
code  as  well.  While  this  kernel  is  not  as  simple  or  efficient  as  the  D.AXPV  kernel,  it  is  still  quite 
easily  compiled  into  efficient  code.  The  search  kernel  of  the  nght-looking  method  is  another  matter 
entirely.  The  kernel  is  quite  complex,  containing  a  loop  within  what  would  ordinarily  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  inner  loop,  greatly  complicating  the  code.  This  kernel  meshes  poorly  with  the  available 
instruction  parallelism  in  the  RS/6000,  yielding  a  much  less  efficient  kernel 

3.3.3  Supernode-column  Methods 

The  previous  section  considered  factorization  approaches  that  made  no  use  of  the  supernodal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  matrix.  In  this  section,  we  consider  the  effect  of  incorporating  supernodal  modifications 
into  the  computational  kernel,  where  the  update  from  an  entire  supernode  is  formed  using  dense  ma¬ 
trix  operations,  and  then  the  aggregate  update  is  add?d  into  its  destination  Supernodal  elimination 
can  be  easily  integrated  into  each  of  the  approaches  of  the  previous  section  [11]. 

We  now  consider  the  implementation  of  supernode-column  primitives.  Recall  that  our  gen¬ 
eralized  phrasing  of  the  factorization  computation  identifies  three  primitives:  ComputfCpdatet  ] 
PropagateU pdate{),  and  Complete().  For  a  particular  set  of  primitives,  the  same  ComputeU pdnlt’i  i 
can  be  used  for  the  left-looking,  right-looking  and  multifrontal  approaches.  The  PropagateU pdatf  { ) 
primitive  will  differ  among  the  three. 

We  begin  by  briefly  describing  the  implementation  of  the  update  propagation  step.  Recall  that 
this  step  begins  once  the  update  from  a  supernode  to  a  column  has  been  computed  The  update  ha.v 
the  same  structure  as  the  source  supernode.  As  a  result,  the  propagation  steps  for  the  left-looking, 
right-looking,  and  multifrontal  supernode-column  approaches  are  quite  similar  to  the  corresponding 
column-column  modification  operations.  Note  that  this  does  not  imply  that  the  overall  performance 
of  the  supernode-column  and  column-column  methods  will  be  similar.  The  propagation  primitives 
in  the  supernode-column  methods  occur  much  less  frequently  than  the  modification  kernels  m  ihe 
column-column  methods,  so  they  have  a  much  smaller  impact  on  performance 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Coinputel' pdate()  step.  ,•»  st*'p  that  is  common  among  ilu' 
three  methods  In  fact,  to  make  the  three  methods  more  directly  comparable,  we  use  the  nlentn  .il 
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code  for  each  Recall  that  the  update  from  a  siipernode  to  a  fCiluinu  is  <oiiiputed  usuig  a  den-i' 
rank-k  update,  where  the  A'  vectors  used  in  the  update  are  the  columns  of  the  source  sup>-rn.nir- 
below  the  diagonal  of  the  destination  I'he  basic  kernel  appears  .as  fcdlows 

1 .  for  ir  =  1  to  K  do 

2.  for  j  =  1  to  n  do 

3.  !/[i]  =  i/[i]  +  a*  *  rk[r) 


Each  column  xt  is  successively  added  into  the  destination  y  This  kernel  would  be  expected  t,, 
load  .3  words  for  every  floating-point  opetaiion,  since  the  inner  loop  is  a  DAXPV  identical  to  the 
kernel  of  the  column-column  multifrontal  method.  However,  the  number  of  memory  references  c.an 
be  significantly  decreased  by  unrolling  the  loop  [15]  over  the  modifying  columns,  as  follow.s: 

1.  for  i:  =  I  to  A'  by  2  do 

2 .  for  (  =  1  to  n  do 

3.  i/[ij  =  y[t]  +at  *  ri[i]  -f  0*4-1  ♦  x*+i('] 

The  above  loop  uses  2-way  unrolling.  Each  iteration  of  the  inner  loop  now  loads  two  elernetit.s 
of  X.  one  element  of  y.  and  stores  one  element  of  y.  The  code  would  also  perform  A  fioating-point 
operations  on  this  data  This  gives  a  ratio  of  2  memory  operations  per  floating-point  operation  In 
general,  a  u-way  unrolled  loop  would  perform  u  -f  1  double- word  loads,  1  store,  and  2u  floating 
point  operations  per  iteration,  for  a  ratio  of  1  -f  2/u  memory  references  per  operation  Of  coiir.s*- 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  unrolling  that  is  possible  or  desirable.  Since  the  values  <14.  tnu.st 
be  stored  in  registers  to  avoid  memory  traffic  in  the  inner  loop,  the  degree  of  unrolling  is  limited 
by  the  number  of  registers  available  in  the  machine  Unrolling  also  expands  the  size  of  the  code 
possible  causing  extra  misses  in  fetching  instructions  from  the  instruction  cache  Furthermore  the 
benefits  of  unrolling  decrease  rapidly  beyond  a  point.  For  example,  sixteen-way  unrolling  generates 
only  10%  fewer  memory  references  than  eight-way  unrolling.  We  perform  eight-way  unrolling  m  our 
implementation.  Ideally,  a  ratio  of  1.25  references  per  operation  would  be  obtained 

In  Table  5  we  present  performance  numbers  for  the  three  supernode-column  methods  We  also 
present  summary  information  for  these  methods  and  the  column-column  methods  of  the  prevu-u*- 
section  in  Table  6.  In  comparing  these  performance  numbers  we  see  that  the  supernode-roluniu 
methods  are  significantly  faster  than  the  column-column  methods,  ranging  from  3()9f  faster  fir  tin 
multifrontal  method  on  the  IB.M  RS/6000.  to  more  than  3  times  faster  for  the  right-looking  method 
on  the  IBM  R.S/fiOOO  We  al.so  see  that  the  performance  of  the  three  supernade-colunin  rnethnds 
(luite  similar  In  particular,  the  overall  performance  on  the  R.S/f)000  differs  by  ies,s  than  '.V7i  .im.  ini 
the  three  methods  To  better  explain  these  performance  numbers,  we  present  memory  reference  md 
cache  miss  numbers  for  these  three  methods  in  Table  7  We  also  present  memory  reference  .summary 
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Table  7  References  and  cache  misses  for  supernode-cDlumn  methods  b-lK  cache  with  d-bvte  c,i.  fe¬ 
lines 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

Multtfrorual  [ 

Problem 

Refs/op 

Misses/op 

Refs/op 

M  isses  /  op 

Refs/op 

Mls.ses/op  1 

LSHP3466 

1  2.61 

0.25 

2  35 

0  09 

2.68 

(M7  ! 

BCSSTK14 

1  2.05 

0.39 

1  92 

0  08 

2  1-1 

0  It;  1 

GRID  100 

2.32 

0.37 

2,17 

0  09 

2.60 

U  18 

DENSE750 

1  30 

1  05 

1  27 

1  04 

1  30 

1  05  ! 

BCSSTK23 

1  57 

0.98 

1  57 

0.81 

1  63 

0  86  ^ 

BCSSTK15 

1-53 

0.94 

1  51 

0  71 

1  57 

0.75  ; 

BCSSTK18 

1.70 

0  96 

1  72 

0  69 

1  78 

U  /  f  j 

BCSSTK16 

1 .67 

0.87 

1  63 

0  53 

1  66 

0.59  ! 

[  .Means: 

]  Small 

2.30 

0.32 

2.13 

0.09 

2.45 

0  17 

1  Large 

1.63 

j,92 

1  62 

0  63 

1.67 

0  69  ; 

1  Overall 

1.76 

0.55 

1.71 

0.20 

1  81 

0  33  i 

miormation  in  Table  8. 

Before  analyzing  the  behavior  of  these  methods,  we  make  a  brief  observation  about  the  multi- 
frontal  and  left-looking  supernode-column  methods.  When  these  methods  are  compared,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  stated  performance  advantages  of  the  multifrontal  met'  1  [17]  is  its  reduction  m 
indirect  addressing,  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  stated  disadvantages  is  that  it  performs  more 
floating-point  operations.  We  note  that  these  two  points  of  comparison  are  actually  describing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  supernodal  versus  nodal  elimination.  Recall  that  in  both  the  left- 
looking  and  multifrontal  methods,  an  update  is  computed  from  an  entire  supernode  to  a  column 
The  resulting  update  must  then  be  added  into  sonie  destination.  In  the  multifrontal  method,  the 
update  is  scattered  into  the  update  matrix  of  the  parent  supernode  m  the  assembly  step  In  the 
left-looking  supernode-column  method,  the  update  is  scattered  into  a.  full  destination  vector  In 
each  method,  these  are  the  only  indirect  operations  that  are  performed,  and  this  is  virtually  the 
only  source  of  extra  floating-point  operations.  Thus,  the  two  methods  are  almost  entirely  equivalent 
la  terms  of  indirect  operations  and  extra  floating-point  operations 

Returning  to  the  memory  reference  numbers,  an  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  numbers  for 
the  supernode-column  methods  are  significantly  lower  than  those  for  the  column-column  met  hod.'; 
(see  Table  8).  Depending  or  the  problem  and  the  method,  the  number  of  references  has  decreased 
to  between  45%  and  55%  of  their  previous  levels.  This  decrease  is  due  to  two  factors  First, 
the  supernode-column  methods  access  index  vectors  much  less  frequently  Second,  the  supernodal 
methods  achieve  improved  reuse  of  processor  registers  due  to  loop  unrolling  For  the  left-looking 
method,  we  find  that  the  reduced  index  vector  accesses  bring  references  down  to  roughly  liis'/l  nf 
their  previous  levels  The  loop  unrolling  accounts  for  the  re,st  of  the  decrease. 
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Table  8:  Mean  memory  references  and  cache  misses  per  floating-point  operation  ffeferenees  are  t,, 
4-byte  words.  Cache  is  64  KBytes  with  4-byte  lines. 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

Multifrontal 

Method  1 

Refs/op 

Misses/op 

Refs/op 

.Mis.ses/op 

Refs /op 

.M  isses/opj 

Small: 

Column-column 

4.04 

0.35 

4.18 

0.29 

3,72 

U  22 

Supernode-column 

2.30 

0.32 

2  13 

0,09 

2.45 

U  17 

Large: 

-  - 

Column-column 

3.65 

0.96 

4.06 

1  03 

3  25 

1.03 

Supernode- column 

1-63 

0.92 

1.62 

0  63 

1  67 

0  69 

Overall: 

. 

Column-column 

3-77 

0.58 

3.91 

0  53 

3.37 

0.44  ; 

Supernode-column 

1.76 

0.55 

1.71 

0.20 

1-81 

0,33 

Something  else  to  note  is  that  the  references  per  operation  numbers  are  well  above  the  1  26  ideal 
number.  The  reason  is  simply  that  not  all  supernodes  are  large  enough  to  lake  full  advantage  of  the 
reuse  benefits  of  supernodal  elimination. 

Regarding  the  cache  performance  of  the  three  methods,  we  also  notice  an  interesting  change 
The  cache  miss  numbers  for  the  left-looking  method  have  remained  virtually  unchanged  between  the 
column-column  and  supernode-column  variants.  The  numbers  for  the  right-looking  and  rnuliifrontal 
methods,  on  the  other  hand,  have  decreased  significantly.  This  fact  ca  be  understood  by  considering 
where  reuse  occurs  in  the  cache.  In  the  left-looking  column-column  method,  the  data  that  is  reused  is 
the  destination  column.  In  the  supernode-column  left-looking  method,  this  reuse  has  not  changed 
The  destination  column  is  expected  to  remain  in  the  cache,  and  the  siipernodes  that  update  ii 
are  expected  to  miss  in  the  cache,  again  resulting  in  a  miss  rate  of  approximately  one  word  per 
floating-point  operation. 

In  the  right-looking  and  multifrontal  methods,  updates  are  now  produced  from  a  supernode  to 
several  destination  columns.  The  item  that  is  reused  is  a  supernode.  We  see  three  possibilities  fur 
the  behavior  of  the  cache,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  supernode.  If  the  supernode  rontain.'i  a 
single  column,  then  the  supernode  is  expected  to  remain  in  the  cache  and  the  destination  column  is 
expected  to  cache  miss,  resulting  in  one  miss  per  fioaling-point  operation.  If  the  supernode  contains 
more  than  one  column  but  is  smaller  than  the  cache,  then  the  supernode  is  again  expected  to  remain 
in  the  cache,  and  the  destination  is  expected  to  miss.  However,  many  more  floating-point  operatioii.s 
are  now  being  performed  on  each  entry  in  the  destination.  In  particular,  if  r  columns  remain  in  i  In- 
cache,  then  we  perform  c  times  as  many  operations  per  cache  miss.  The  third  po.s.sibility.  where  ihe 
supernode  is  much  larger  than  the  processor  cache,  would  cause  the  destination  column  t<)  remain 
in  rhe  processor  cache  while  the  supernode  update  is  being  computed,  as  would  happen  in  ilie  hdi 
looking  method  The  result  is  one  mi,ss  per  floating-point  operation.  The  cache  mis.s  nunllu■r^  in 
fable  8  indicate  that  the  case  where  a  superriode  fits  in  the  cache  occurs  quite  fretpientl  v.  result  mu 
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in  significantly  fewer  misses  than  one  miss  per  Hoating-point  operation  overall 

Returning  to  the  performance  numbers  (Table  5),  we  note  that  the  right -looking  method  is  imw 
the  fastest  on  the  DECstation  3100,  and  the  left-looking  method  is  the  slowest.  The  primary  cause  of 
the  performance  differences  is  the  cache  behavior  of  the  various  methods  The  right-looking  metlexi 
generates  the  fewest  misses,  and  is  therefore  the  fastest.  Similarly,  the  left-looking  method  general (‘s 
the  most  and  is  the  slowest.  On  the  RS/6000.  the  left-looking  and  right-looking  methods  execute  at 
roughly  the  same  rate.  While  the  right-looking  method  hats  the  advantage  of  generating  fewer  '-ache 
misses,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  inefficient  propagation  primitive 

One  thing  to  note  regarding  memory  system  behavior  for  the  supernode-column  methods  and 
indeed  for  all  the  methods  we  consider  is  that  the  multifrontal  approach  has  an  important  di.sad 
vantage  in  comparison  to  the  other  two  approaches  it  performs  more  data  movement.  This  is  due 
to  two  subtle  differences  between  it  and  the  other  approaches.  The  first  is  in  the  approaches  used 
to  determine  the  final  values  of  a  column.  The  multifrontal  method  gathers  all  update.s  to  a  column 
into  an  update  matrix,  adds  the  original  values  of  that  column  into  the  update  matrix,  computes  the 
final  values,  and  then  copies  these  values  back  into  the  storage  for  the  column.  The  left-looking  and 
right-looking  approaches  add  updates  directly  into  the  destination  column,  thus  avoiding  this  data 
shuffling  and  reducing  the  amount  of  data  movement.  The  other  difference  relates  to  the  manner 
in  which  supernodes  containing  a  single  column  are  handled.  The  process  of  producing  an  update 
matrix  for  a  single  column  and  then  propagating  it  is  significantly  less  efficient  than  the  process 
used  in,  for  example,  the  column-column  left-looking  method,  where  the  update  is  computed  and 
propagated  in  the  same  step.  In  the  left-looking  and  right-looking  methods,  we  can  fail  bark  to  the 
column-column  kernels  for  supernodes  containing  only  a  single  column.  This  option  does  not  exist 
for  the  multifrontal  method.  Because  of  these  two  differences,  the  multifrontal  method  will  pro<lurx 
more  memory  references  and  more  cache  misses  than  might  otherwise  be  expected 

3.3.4  Column-supernode  Methods 

The  supernode-column  primitives  of  the  previous  section  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  singh* 
destination  is  reused  a  number  of  times  in  a  supernode-column  update  operation  to  increase  reu.-:*- 
in  the  processor  registers.  They  also  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  every  column  in  the  source 
supernode  had  the  same  non-zero  structure  to  reduce  the  number  of  accesses  to  index  vectors.  .A 
symmetric  set  of  primitives,  where  a  single  column  is  used  to  modify  an  ent  ce  supernode,  wouhl 
appear  to  have  similar  advantages.  We  briefly  show  in  this  section  that  while  the  advantages  are 
qualitatively  similar,  they  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude. 

Consider  the  implementation  of  a  column-supernode  ComjmteUpdaifi)  primitive  A  culunin 
would  be  used  to  modify  a  set  of  destinations,  appearing  something  like: 


1 .  for  j  =  1  to  .7  do 

2 .  for  !  =  1  to  n  do 
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yj{i]  =  */;[«]  +  «;  ‘-^['1 


enrolling  ihe  j  loop  by  a  factor  of  two  yields 


1 .  for  j  =  I  to  J  by  2  do 

2 .  for  j  =  1  to  n  do 

3.  y;[»]  =  y;[*)  +  Oj  *  r[i] 

yj  +  i[i]  =  yj  +  i(«]  +  +  i  *  r[j] 


The  inner  loop  loads  two  entries  of  y,  one  entry  of  x,  and  stores  two  entries  of  y.  for  a  total  of 
5  double- word  references  to  perform  4  floating-point  operations.  In  general,  a  loop  that  is  unrollerl 
u  ways  loads  u  entries  of  y,  one  entry  of  x,  and  writes  u  entries  of  y  to  perform  2u  floating-point 
operations,  for  a  ratio  of  2  -f  1/u  memory  references  per  floating-point  operation.  This  ratio  is  still 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ratio  obtained  without  unrolling,  and  double  the  ratio  obtained  by 
unrolling  the  supernode-column  primitive  (Recall  that  this  ratio  was  1  -(-2/u  references  per  floating¬ 
point  operation.).  Thus,  while  column-supernode  primitives  realize  some  advantages  due  to  reuse  of 
data,  they  are  not  nearly  as  effective  as  supernode-column  primitives.  We  therefore  do  not  further 
study  such  methods. 

3.3.5  Supernode-pair  Methods 

In  this  section,  we  consider  a  simple  modification  of  the  three  supernode-column  factorization  meth¬ 
ods  that  further  improves  the  efficiency  of  the  computational  kernels  and  also  reduces  the  cache  rnis,s 
rates.  These  improvements  will  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  supernode-patr  primitives  that 
modify  two  destination  columns  at  a  time. 

Devising  factorization  methods  that  make  use  of  supernode-pair  primitives  is  quite  straightfor¬ 
ward.  For  all  three  approaches,  the  ComputeU  pdate{)  primitive  involves  a  pair  of  simultaneous  rank- 
k  updates,  using  the  same  vectors  for  each  update.  To  handle  update  propagation  in  a  left-looking 
method,  we  maintain  two  full  vectors,  one  for  each  destination  column,  and  use  the  supernodr- 
column  left-looking  propagation  primitive  to  update  each.  The  bookkeeping  necessary  to  deterriiin' 
which  supernodes  modify  both  current  destinations,  and  which  modify  only  one  or  the  other  is 
not  difficult.  The  right-looking  and  multifrontal  methods  are  also  quite  easily  modified.  In  both, 
we  simply  generate  the  updates  to  two  destination  columns  at  once.  In  the  right-looking  method, 
the  two  updates  are  propagated  individually  using  the  supernode-column  right-looking  propagation 
primitive. 

The  C omputeU pdatf.()  step  in  a  supernode-pair  method  looks  like  the  following: 


1 .  for  lb  =  1  to  A'  do 
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2 .  for  I  =  1  to  n  do 

3.  yili]  =  2/![i]  + 

4.  y^iij  -  y2[‘]  + 

A  set  of  K  source  vectors  xt  are  used  to  modify  a  pair  of  destination  vectors  yj  This  kernel  can 
be  unrolled,  producing: 

1.  for  k  ■=  I  to  t  by  2  do 

2.  for  i  =  1  to  n  do 

3-  yi[ij  =  yu»]  +  +  ai*  +  i  *  + 

4-  yofi]  =  y2[«l  +  <12*:  *  Jt[i]  +  ♦■c*-+i[i] 

Counting  memory  references,  we  find  that  2  entries  of  x  and  one  entry  of  each  y  are  loaded 
and  one  entry  of  each  y  is  stored  during  each  iteration.  Each  iteration  performs  8  floating-point 
operations.  Thus,  a  ratio  of  1,5  memory  reference  per  operation  is  achieved  In  general,  by  unrolling 
u  ways  we  achieve  a  ratio  of  1/2  +  2/u  memory  references  per  operation,  which  is  half  that  of  the 
supernode-column  kernel.  As  it  turns  out,  the  ratios  are  not  directly  comparable.  The  degree  of 
unrolling  is  limited  by  the  number  of  available  registers,  and  the  supernode-pair  kernel  uses  roughly 
twice  as  many  registers  as  the  supernode-column  kernel  for  the  same  degree  of  unrolling  The 
net  effect  is  that  on  a  machine  with  16  registers,  like  the  DECstation  3100,  we  can  perform  «-by-l 
unrolling  (8  source  columns  modify  one  destination  column),  for  a  memory  reference  to  floating-point 
operalior  ratio  of  1.25,  or  we  can  perform  4-by-2  unrolling,  for  a  ratio  of  1.0  On  the  IBM  RS/6000 
which  hcis  34  double-precision  registers,  the  difference  in  memory  references  is  significantly  larger 
We  can  perform  16-by-l  unrolling,  for  a  ratio  of  1 . 125,  or  we  can  perform  8- by- 2  unrolling,  for  a  ratic* 
of  0.75.  Another  important  advantage  of  creating  two  updates  at  a  time  is  that  each  iteration  of 
the  loop  updates  two  independent  quantities.  yi[i]  and  y2(i],  leading  to  fewer  dependencies  between 
operations  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  instruction-level  parallelism. 

We  now  present  performance  figures  for  the  three  supernode-pair  methods  (Table  9),  using  the 
identical  supernode-pair  kernel  for  each.  We  also  present  memory  system  data  for  the  three  methods 
in  Table  10.  The  memory  reference  numbers  are  for  a  machine  with  32  double-precision  floating¬ 
point  registers.  These  numbers  are  estimates,  obtained  by  compiling  the  code  for  a  machine  with 
16  registers  and  then  removing  by  hand  any  references  that  we  believe  would  not  be  neci'ssary  if 
the  machine  had  32  registers.  We  believe  these  numbers  are  more  informative  than  numbers  for  a 
machine  with  16  registers  would  be,  since  reference  numbers  for  the  latter  would  be  quite  similar  ii> 
those  of  the  supernode-column  methods.  Also,  the  trend  in  tnicroproce.ssor  designs  appear.s  to  he 
towards  machines  with  more  floating-point  registers. 

In  Tables  11  and  12  we  present  summary  information,  comparing  supernode-pair  niethod.s  with 
the  methods  of  previous  sections.  The  performance  data  shows  that  supernode-pair  rnethnd.s  gi\:' 
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Table  9  Perforrnancp  of  siipernode-pair  methods  on  DECstation  dlUO  and  lE^M  RS/fi()(i()  ,\bid<l 
;i20 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

Miiltifrontal 

1 

1 

ME  LOPS 

ME  LOPS 

M  FLOPS 

Problem  1 

1 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM  1 

LSHP3466 

1 .95 

7  86 

2  57 

8  01 

1  95 

7  71  i 

BCSSTK14 

2.28 

11  74 

3.08 

11.39 

2  52 

12  36  i 

GRID  100 

2.05 

8.90 

2.72 

8.29 

2.02 

8  37  I 

DENSE7aO 

2  46 

20  13 

2.54 

20  85 

2.47 

19  65 

BCSSTK23 

2.21 

16  20 

2.48 

14  17 

2  26 

15  85 

BCSSTK15 

2  29 

16  77 

2,68 

15  57 

2.47 

16.96 

BCSSTK18 

2.08 

14.30 

2.46 

1 1  82 

2  16 

14,22 

BCSSTK16 

2.22 

15.92 

2-82 

15  59 

2.57 

16  67 

Means: 

.  '  n 

Small 

2.08 

9.24 

2.77 

9.00 

2.14 

9  09 

Large 

2  19 

15.59 

2.64 

14  09 

2,39 

15  85 

Overall 

2.18 

12.73 

2  66 

12.03 

2.28 

12,63  1 

Table  10:  References  and  cache  misses  for  supernode-pair  methods,  64K  cache  with  4-hyie  cache 
lines. 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

.Mullifronlai  , 

Problem 

Refs/op 

Misses/op 

Refs/op 

Misses/op 

Refs/op 

Misses/op  1 

LSHP3466 

2.08 

0.21 

1.77 

009 

2,06 

0  17  ■ 

BCSSTK14 

1.50 

0.29 

1.38 

0  08 

1 .56 

0  16  i 

GRIDIOO 

1.85 

0.28 

1  64 

0  09” 

2  02 

1)  17  ; 

DENSE750 

0,80 

0.55 

0.77 

0.54 

0.80 

0.56  1 

BCSSTK23 

1.06 

0.56 

1.05 

0.44 

1  09 

0  51 

BCSSTK15 

1.03 

0  54 

1.00 

0  39 

1  04 

0,44 ; 

BCSSTK18 

1.21 

0.57 

1  19 

0.40 

1  24 

1,1  48  1 

BCSSTK16 

1  13 

0,53 

1.08 

0.30 

1  10 

0.36  1 

Means: 

T' 

.  . 

1 

! 

Small 

1,78 

0  26 

1.58 

0  08 

1  85 

0  17! 

Large 

1.12 

0  55 

1  08 

0  36 

1  12 

U  42 

Overall 

1.22 

0  .39 

1  15 

0  16 

1  24 

f!  28 
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Table  11;  Mean  performance  numbers  on  DEC'siation  .'ilOO  and  IBM  RS/bOOO  Model  :i2U 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

Multifrontal 

M  FLOPS  i 

M  FLO  PS 

ME  LOPS 

Method 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC  !  IBM 

...  J 

Small; 

} 

Column-column 

1  30 

4.65 

1  27 

2-68 

1 .48  1  6  30 

Supernode-colurnn 

1.94 

7.60 

2, 59 

7  69 

2.00  \  7-57 

Supernode-pair 

2.08 

9  24 

2  77 

9  00 

2,14  !  9.09 
_ _ 

Large: 

■■■  1 

"  ”'■■■ 

- 1 

i 

Column-column 

0.99 

5.61 

0  94 

2.79 

1  13 

7,84  I 

Supernode-colurnn 

1  63 

10.81 

1  99 

10.20 

1.85 

11,08 

Supernode-pair 

2.19 

15, 59 

2.64 

14.09 

2. 39 

15  85 

Overall: 

Column-column 

1.07 

5.25 

1.08 

3l)^ 

1  24 

7.27  ! 

Supernode-colurnn 

1.74 

9  51 

2  10 

9  30 

1.86 

9.55 

Supernode-pair 

2.18 

12.73 

2.66 

12  03 

2.28 

12  63  1 

significantly  higher  performance  than  the  supernode-column  methods  The  performance  incretise  is 
between  20%  and  30%  over  the  entire  set  of  benchmark  matrices  for  both  machines,  with  an  increase 
of  30%  to  45%  for  the  larger  matrices.  The  memory  reference  data  of  Table  12  indicate  that  the 
practice  of  modifying  two  columns  at  a  time  is  quite  effective  at  reducing  memory  references.  For  all 
three  methods,  the  memory  reference  numbers  are  roughly  30%  below  the  corresponding  numbers 
for  the  supernode-column  methods.  The  supernode- pair  numbers  are  above  the  ideal  of  0,7.5,  but 
they  are  still  quite  low. 

The  cache  miss  numbers  for  the  supernode-pair  methods  are  substantially  lower  as  well  For 
example,  the  numbers  are  30%  lower  for  the  left-looking  method  This  difference  can  be  understood 
as  follows.  In  the  left-looking  supernode-pair  method,  a  pair  of  columns  is  now  reused  between 
supernode  updates.  When  a  supernode  is  accessed,  it  will  typically  update  both  columns,  thus 
performing  twice  as  many  floating-point  operations  ais  would  be  done  in  the  supernode-colurnn 
method.  The  cache  miss  numbers  for  the  right-looking  and  multifrontal  methods  have  improved  by 
roughly  15%,  not  nearly  as  much  as  they  did  for  the  left-looking  method.  Recall  that  we  de.scrii'ed 
the  cache  behavior  of  these  methods  in  terms  of  the  sizes  of  the  supernodes  relative  to  the  size  of  tin' 
cache.  Of  the  three  cases  we  outlined,  only  the  case  where  the  supernode  is  larger  than  the  cache 
benefits  from  this  modification.  We  note  that  the  right-looking  and  multifrontal  cache  miss  rate.v 
are  still  significantly  lower  than  the  left-looking  numbers. 

Thus,  the  performance  for  supernode-pair  method.s  can  be  explained  as  follows.  The  performance 
gains  from  the  supernode-pair  method  on  the  DECstation  3100  are  due  mainly  to  the  rediiciion 
in  cache  muss  rates.  We  note  that  the  right-looking  method  has  the  lowest  mis.s  rale  of  the  three 
methods,  and  achieves  the  highest  performance  as  well.  Recall  that  the  decrease  in  memory  references 
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Table  12:  Mean  memory  references  and  cache  misses  per  floating-point  operation  References  are  to 
4-byte  words.  Cache  is  64  KBytes  with  4-byie  lines 


Left-looking 

Right-looking  | 

Multifrontal 

■Method 

Refs/op 

■Misses /op 

Refs/op 

■Misses/op 

Refs/op 

.Misses/0|>  ^ 

■Small: 

'■■■  . .  1 

Column-column 

4  04 

mmmm 

4.18 

3.72 

(1.22  : 

Supernode-column 

2.30 

mmesm 

■DU 

0.09 

2  45 

0  17  : 

Supernode-pair 

1.78 

0  26 

1,58 

0.08 

1.85 

U.17i 

Large: 

■HHI 

wmm 

1 

_ 

_ i 

Column-column 

3,65 

0  96 

iHBai 

HBEOI 

3,25 

1,03  i 

Supernode-column 

1.63 

0.92 

mmm 

■■0^1 

mmm 

0.69 

Supernode-pair 

mmm 

0.55 

1  08 

0.36 

0.42 

Overall: 

!■■■ 

MHHBII 

Column-column 

3.91 

0  53 

0,44 

Supernode-column 

iBBia 

0  55 

1.71 

0.20 

1.81 

0.33 

Supernode-pair 

1 .22 

0.39 

1.15 

0,16 

1.24 

0.28 

is  not  as  relevant  for  the  DECstation  3100,  since  the  numbers  we  give  assume  a  machine  with  32 
registers.  The  16  registers  of  the  DECstation  limit  the  memory  reference  benefits  of  updating  a 
pair  of  columns  at  a  time.  The  performance  gains  on  the  IBM  RS/6000  are  due  to  three  factors. 
First,  the  number  of  memory  references  has  been  significantly  reduced.  Second,  the  supernode-pair 
kernel  updates  two  destinations  at  once  in  the  inner  loop,  allowing  for  a  greater  degree  of  instruction 
parallelism.  Finally,  the  supernode-pair  method  decreases  the  number  of  cache  misses.  The  overall 
result  is  a  40%  increase  in  performance  for  the  larger  matrices  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to 
isolate  the  portions  of  the  incretise  in  performance  that  come  from  each  of  these  three  factors, 

3.3.6  Supernode-supernode  Methods 

An  obvious  extension  of  the  supernode-pair  methods  of  the  previous  section  would  be  to  consider 
methods  that  update  some  fixed  number  (greater  than  2)  of  columns  at  a  time.  Rather  than  further 
investigating  such  approaches,  we  instead  consider  primitives  that  modify  an  entire  supernode  by 
another  supernode.  Such  primitives  were  originally  proposed  in  [11],  By  expressing  the  computation 
in  terms  of  supernode-supernode  operations,  the  ComputeCpdate()  step  becomes  a  matrix-matrix 
multiply.  This  kernel  will  allow  us  to  not  only  reduce  traffic  between  memory  and  the  processor 
registers  through  unrolling,  but  it  will  also  allow  us  to  block  the  computation  to  reduce  the  traffic 
between  memory  and  the  cache.  The  u.se  of  supernode-supernode  primitives  to  reduce  memory 
system  traffic  in  a  left-looking  method  has  also  been  independently  proposed  in  [36]  We  use  a 
simple  form  of  blocking  in  this  .section.  We  discuss  alternative  blocking  strategies  in  a  later  section 


i 
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Figure  7:  The  Complete Super()  primilive. 

Implementation  of  Supernode-supernode  Primitives 

VVe  begin  our  discussion  of  supernode-supernode  methods  by  describing  the  implementation  of  the 
appropriate  primitives,  beginning  with  the  Complete{)  primitive.  Expressed  in  terms  of  the  columns 
of  the  supernode,  the  Complete()  primitive  performs  the  following  operations: 

1 .  lor  ;  =  I  to  n  do 

2.  lor  1:  =  1  to  j  —  I  do 

3.  cmodCj,  k) 

4.  cdiv(j) 


It  will  also  be  informative  to  consider  the  implementation  of  this  and  all  other  primitives  m  this 
section  in  terms  of  dense  submatrices.  An  equivalent  description  of  this  computation,  in  terms  of 
such  submatrices,  would  be: 

1.  A  —  Factor{A) 

2.  B^BA-^ 


where  A  is  the  dense  diagonal  block  of  the  supernode,  and  B  is  the  matrix  formed  by  conden.sinK 
the  sub-diagonal  non-zeroes  of  the  supernode  into  a  dense  matrix  (see  Figure  7).  VVe  note  that  thf 
primitives  in  this  section  will  all  be  implemented  in  terms  of  columns  of  the  matrix,  but  we  will  l(>ok 
at  blocking  approaches  that  are  based  on  dense  submatrix  computations  in  a  later  section 

One  thing  to  note  about  the  above  computation  is  that  the  inverse  of  A  is  not  actually  roiii('utei| 
in  step  2  above.  Since  A  is  triangular,  the  .second  step  is  instead  arcompli.shed  by  solving  a  sequeno 
of  triangular  systems  This  step  can  be  done  in-place.  Another  thing  to  note  is  that  the  emirr 
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operation  can  be  performed  without  consulting  the  indices  for  the  sparse  columns  that  comprise  the 
supernode.  The  whole  computation  can  be  done  in  terms  of  dense  matrices. 

The  C omputeV pdate()  and  PropagateU pdate{)  primitives  are  significantly  more  complicated 
than  the  Comp\ele{)  primitive.  The  C omputeV pdate()  primitive  produces  a  dense  trapezoidal 
update  matrix  whose  non-zero  structure  is  a  subset  of  the  non-zero  structure  of  the  destination 
supernode.  The  PropagateU pdate()  primitive  must  then  add  the  update  matrix  into  the  destination 
supernode. 

The  C omputeV pdate{)  step  involves  the  addition  of  a  multiple  of  a  portion  of  each  column  in 
the  source  supernode  into  the  update  matrix.  The  operation  can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  den.-ie 
submatrices  as  follows.  Assume  the  destination  supernode  is  comprised  of  columns  df  through  d; 
The  only  non-zeroes  in  the  source  supernode  that  are  involved  in  the  computation  are  those  at  i>r 
below  row  dj.  These  non-zeroes  can  be  divided  into  two  sets.  The  first  is  the  matrix  C  of  Figure  s. 
corresponding  to  the  non-zeroes  in  the  source  supernode  in  rows  dj  through  dj  The  second  is  ilu’ 
matrix  D,  corresponding  to  the  non-zeroes  in  the  source  supernode  in  rows  below  di  The  upper 
portion  of  the  update  matrix  is  created  by  multiplying  C  by  C^  Since  the  result  is  symmetric,  only 
the  lower  triangle  is  computed.  The  lower  portion  of  the  update  matrix  is  created  by  multiplying  D 
by  C^. 

Both  the  CompleteO  and  C omputeV pdate()  primitives  ran  easily  be  blocked  to  reduce  I  In 
cache  miss  rate.  We  perform  a  simple  form  of  blocking  in  this  .section.  Each  supernode  of  th-' 
matrix  is  partitioned  into  a  set  of  panels,  where  a  panel  is  a  set  of  contiguous  columns  that  tits 
wholly  in  the  processor  cache.  When  a  C omputeV pdate()  operation  is  performed,  the  cache  is 
loaded  with  the  first  panel  in  the  .source  supernode,  and  all  of  the  contributions  from  this  panel 
to  the  update  are  computed  The  operation  then  computes  contributions  from  the  next  panel 
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and  so  on.  The  contributions  from  an  individual  pane)  are  computed  using  ttie  supernode- jiair 
ComputeU pdate{)  primitive  repetitively.  In  other  words,  an  update  is  computed  from  the  panel  t.i 
each  pair  of  destination  columns,  A  similar  scheme  is  employed  for  the  Coinplftfi)  primitive  This 
panel  blocking  is  appealing  because  it  is  probably  the  simplest  and  most  intuitive  to  implement  Ue 
will  consider  altcrr ttivc  blocking  strategies  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Once  the  update  matrix  is  computed,  the  next  step  is  propagation,  where  the  entries  of  trie 
update  matrix  are  added  into  the  appropriate  locations  in  the  destination  supernode  In  general 
the  update  matrix  contains  updates  to  a  subset  of  the  columns  in  the  destination  supernode.  anil 
to  a  subset  of  the  entries  in  these  columns.  The  determination  of  which  columns  are  modified  is 
trivial.  This  information  is  available  in  the  non-zero  structure  of  the  source  supernode  The  more 
difficult  step  involves  the  addition  of  a  column  update  into  its  destination  column  To  perform  this 
addition  efficiently,  we  borrow  the  relative  index  technique  [7,  42].  The  basic  idea  is  as  follows  For 
each  entry  in  the  update  column,  we  determine  the  entry  in  the  destination  column  that  is  modified 
by  it.  This  information  is  stored  in  relative  indices.  If  rindez[i\  =  j,  then  the  update  in  row  i  of  the 
source  should  be  added  into  row  j  in  the  destination.  Since  all  of  the  columns  in  the  update  matrix 
have  the  same  structure,  and  all  of  the  destination  columns  in  the  destination  supernode  have  the 
same  structure,  a  single  set  of  relative  indices  suffices  to  scatter  the  entire  update  matrix  into  the 
appropriate  locations  in  the  destination. 

The  only  issue  remaining  is  the  question  of  how  these  relative  indices  are  computed.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  computing  relative  indices  is  quite  similar  to  the  process  of  performing  a  column-column 
modification.  The  main  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  modification,  the  entries  are  added  into 
the  appropriate  locations,  whereas  in  the  case  of  computing  indices,  we  simply  record  where  those 
updates  would  be  added.  We  therefore  use  quite  similar  methods.  Note  that  once  these  indices  have 
been  computed,  the  left-looking  and  right-looking  approaches  can  use  the  same  rode  to  actually 
perform  the  update  propagation 

One  important  special  case  that  is  treated  separately  in  both  of  these  methods  is  the  case  of  a 
supernode  consisting  of  a  single  column.  As  we  discussed  earlier,  the  process  of  computing  a  large 
update  nr.atrix  from  a  single  column  to  some  destination  and  then  propagating  it  results  in  an  increase 
in  memory  references  and  cache  misses.  A  more  efficient  approach  adds  the  updates  directly  iiuo 
the  destination  supernode.  It  is  relatively  straightforward  to  implement  such  an  approach,  once  the 
appropriate  relative  indices  have  been  computed.  The  implementation  involves  a  small  modification 
to  the  supernode-supernode  update  propagation  code,  where  instead  of  adding  an  entry  from  the 
update  matrix  into  the  destination,  the  appropriate  update  is  computed  on  the  spot  and  added  into 
the  destination.  This  special  case  code  is  again  shared  between  the  left-looking  and  right-looking 
methods. 

We  have  implemented  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal  supernode-supernode  meth¬ 
ods,  again  using  the  identical  ComptiteV pdatei)  routine  for  each  Any  performance  differences 
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Table  13:  Performance  of  supernode-supernode  methods  on  DECstalion  3100  and  IBM  RS/00!)<i 
Model  320. 


1  Left-looking 

Right’lookmg 

Multifrontal  1 

1  M  FLOPS 

.M  FLO  PS 

MFLOPS  1 

Problem 

DEC 

IB.M 

1  dec 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

LSHP34fi6 

2.34 

7  96 

2.40 

7  94 

1.87 

6.95 

BCSSTK14 

3  05 

13.63 

3.10 

13.51 

2.50 

11.97 

GRIDIOO 

2.49 

8.86 

2.56 

8.51 

1.87 

7.02 

DENSE750 

3.75 

22.77 

3.83 

22.81 

3.68 

21.38 

BCSSTK23 

3.34 

19.20 

3.34 

18.50 

2.97 

17  34 

BCSSTK15 

3.52 

20.50 

3.57 

20.01 

3.17 

18.55 

BCSSTK18 

3.07 

15.98 

3.02 

15.22 

2  61 

14  54 

BCSSTK16 

3.41 

19.36 

3.47 
. . 

19.14 

3.12 

18.21 

Means: 

Small 

2.59 

9,62 

2.66 

9.45 

2.04 

8.11 

Large 

3.32 

18.40 

3.34 

17.87 

2.94 

16.89 

Overall 

3.05 

14.01 

3.09 

13.72 

2.58 

12.27 

between  the  three  approaches  are  due  entirely  to  three  differences  betw'een  the  methods.  First  the 
relative  indices  are  computed  in  different  ways.  Second,  the  multifrontal  method  performs  more  data 
movement.  And  finally,  the  methods  execute  the  primitives  in  different  orders,  potentially  leading 
to  different  cache  behaviors. 

Performance  of  Supernode-supernode  Methods 

We  now  present  performance  numbers  for  the  supernode-supernode  methods.  Table  13  gives  factor¬ 
ization  rates  on  the  two  benchmark  machines,  and  Table  14  gives  memory  system  information  We 
present  comparative  information  between  these  and  previous  methods  in  Tables  15  and  16  These 
tables  show  that  the  performance  of  the  supernode-supernode  methods  is  again  higher  than  that  of 
the  previous  methods,  giving  performance  that  is  10%  to  40%  higher  than  that  of  a  supernode-pair 
method  on  the  DECstation  3100  over  the  whole  set  of  benchmark  matrices,  and  0%  to  10%  higher 
on  the  IBM  RS/6000.  For  the  larger  matrices,  supernode-supernode  methods  are  20%  to  50%  faster 
on  the  DECstation.  and  5%  to  20%  faster  on  the  IBM. 

Moving  to  the  cache  miss  information,  we  note  that  the  miss  rates  for  the  three  niethod.s  art- 
similar,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  substantially  lower  than  those  achieved  by  the  supernode-pair 
methods.  For  the  larger  problems,  miss  rates  have  decrease  by  a  factor  of  more  than  2  for  the  right - 
looking  and  multifrontal  methods,  and  by  a  factor  of  more  than  3.5  for  the  left-looking  method  The 
reason  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  blocking  at  reducing  cache  misses. 

The  observed  performance  can  therefore  be  explained  as  follows.  For  the  larger  problems.  lie- 
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Table  14:  References  and  cache  misses  for  supernode-supernode  methods.  64K  cache  with  4  1 
cache  lines. 


1  ' 

j  Left-looking 

j  Right-looking 

M  uliifrontal 

Problem 

1  Refs/op  j  Misses/op 

Refs/op 

Refs/op 

M  isses/op 

LSHP3466 

HEa 

0  13 

1.80 

0.11 

2.22 

0.17 

BCSSTKI4 

0.11 

1  35 

oil 

1.59 

0  16 

GRIDIOO 

0.13 

1,68 

oil 

2.22 

0  l.H  : 

DENSE750 

0.81 

0  16 

IDD 

0  16 

0,84 

0  17 

BCSSTK23 

■Da 

0.17 

IDDI 

0.17 

1  12 

0.22 

0.99 

0,14 

1,07 

0  l.-S 

BCSSTK18 

1.16 

mmm 

1.16 

0.25  1 

BCSSTK16 

1.06 

0.13 

1.06 

1,12 

1.)  18  1 

Means 

DBD 

1 

msEsmm 

1  62 

jmmm 

1.58 

0,11 

1  1.96 

0.17 

Large 

1.07 

0. 15 

1.06 

0.15 

■oa 

0.20 

Overall 

1.16 

0  14 

TTF' 

ihbiei 

1.29 

0.18 

Table  15:  Mean  performance  numbers  on  DECstation  3100  and  IBM  RS/6000  Model  320. 


Multifrontal 
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Table  16:  Mean  ni'*mory  references  ami  caclie  misses  per  tl  jaunii'-pciri!  i  je-rau-  .n  Heb-r-u  if  f 
4-byte  words  Cache  is  64  KPytes  with  4-byie  lines 


1 

Left-looking  ■ 

Right 

-looking  i 

Mul! 

if'-ont.il 

Method 

Refs/op 

Misses/op  1 

Mi:sfS/<ip  ' 

Refs/op  1  .M  I'-.si's/.  jj..' 

Small: 

i 

: 

Column-column 

4  1)4 

i).35  1 

4  is 

It  29  : 

.)  72 

Supernode-column 

2  :jo 

0  32  : 

2  13 

11  O',  ‘ 

2  15 

■  )  1  ~ 

4  . 

Supernode-pair 

1.78 

U  26  i 

1  5f< 

U  Ox  i 

1  x.a 

1  17 

Supernode-supernode 

1  62 

071 

1  5t< 

nil' 

I  9t; 

i)  17 

Large: 

n 

j  ; 

i  (’olumn-column 

0  96  j 

4  06 

.  03 ; 

3  25 

1  v'.i  ; 

Supernode-column 

1  62 

0  63  i 

1  *11 

Supernode-pair 

1.12 

0.5,6 

108 

0  36  1 

-- nr 

1)  42 

Supernode-supernode 

TOT 

MHHiSI 

WSBM 

mum 

')  21,1  : 

Overall: 

mmm 

DDD 

^■1 

Column-column 

3  77" 

0.58 

wSSSm 

3,37 

U  44  , 

Supernode-column 

1  76 

0  55 

■DBB 

1  si 

0  33  ; 

Supernode-pair 

1.22 

0.39 

1  15 

0  16 

1.24 

U.28  i 

Supernode-supernode 

1  16 

■■DU 

1  16 

0  14 

1  2i.) 

0  I"  : 

ca-he  miss  rates  have  decreased  dramatically,  leading  to  higher  performance  For  the  smaller  pr-'b 
lerns.  performance  in  many  cases  has  decreased,  because  the  effort  spent  .searching  fi>r  oppori unit e- 
to  increase  reuse  is  wasted.  Overall,  supernode-supernode  methods  significantly  increase  le-rf. ,r 
mance  over  supernode-pair  methods. 

3.3.7  Supernode-matrix  Methods 

We  now  consider  methods  baised  on  primitives  that  produce  updates  from  a  single  siipemode  to  th' 
entire  remainder  of  the  matrix  The  rnultifrontal  method  is  most  frequently  expressed  m  term>  of 
such  primitives  (see,  for  example,  [1]).  One  thing  to  note  about  .supernode-matrix  methods  n-  th.a' 
they  are  all  right-looking.  W'e  therefore  are  restricted  to  two  different  approaches,  right-looking  ami 
multifronto'. 

Before  discussing  the  implementation  of  supernode-matrix  primitives,  we  note  that  the  <  Om;/*  j  >  < 
and  ComputeUpdatei)  primitives  are  typically  merged  into  a  single  operation  I  he  final  valm  s  ,  .f 
the  supernode  are  determined  at  the  same  time  that  the  updates  from  the  supernode  to  th*-  r<s! 
of  the  matrix  are  computed.  Our  implementations  perform  these  as  a  single  step  as  well  l.ut  i  iir 
discussion  is  simplified  if  we  consider  them  as  separate  steps 

We  now  briefly  discuss  the  implementation  of  supernode-matrix  primitives  Th»'  nnpleni'nt  i 
tion  of  ComputflJ pdate[)  is  relatively  .straightforward.  The  trapezoidal  update  matrix  from  i(i' 
supernode-supernode  rr  thods  becomes  a  Irjwer  triangular  matrix  This  update  matrix  is  runqiiii.  i 
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Table 

:V20. 


Performance  of  superrioiie-rnatrix  methods  on  DE( 'station  Hll)(tan<i  IBM  KS/t'iHiii  Mod.-l 


Right-looking 

1  Miikifrontal 

\ 

ME  LOPS 

M FLO PS 

I  Problem 

DEC 

IBM 

i  DEC- 
1 

IBM 

;  LSHP:5466 

•2  4:5 

X  33 

1.96 

7  69 

BCSSTKld 

3  08 

13  56 

2,54 

12  5h  1 

GRID  100 

2  .09 

9  06 

2  03 

8  43  1 

DENSE7.50 

3.80 

■22.81 

3,63 

21  '29 

BCSSTK23 

3.32 

18  63 

2,94 

17  77 

BCSSTK15 

3  52 

20.16 

3  02 

18,85 

BCSSTKI8 

3  01 

1563 

2.65 

15,52 

BCSSTKlfi 

3  42 

19  26 

3  14 

18  53 

.Means: 

Small  1 

2,67 

9  86 

2  15 

9  14 

Large 

3.30 

18  13 

292 

17  .50 

Overall  \ 

3.09 

14  10 

2.63 

13.27 

by  performing  a  symmetric  matrix-matrix  multiplication.  C  -  .  where  B  is  the  portion  of  the 

source  supernode  below  the  diagonal  block.  Since  the  result  matrix  C  ts  symmeinc  only  the  low*-: 
triangle  is  computed.  We  use  the  same  panel-based  blocking  as  we  did  for  the  supernode-supemod" 
methods  to  reduce  cache  misses. 

The  propagation  of  the  update  matrix  for  the  right-looking  method  is  done  using  the  (.ropagatton 
code  from  the  right-looking  supernode-supernode  method.  In  fact,  the  superr.ode-supernode  aii'* 
supernode-matrix  right-looking  methods  are  nearly  identical.  The  difference  is  in  the  order  in  which 
primitives  are  invoked.  In  the  supernode-supernode  method,  the  update  to  a  single  superno'ie  is 
immediately  added  into  the  destination.  In  the  right-looking  supernode-matrix  method,  the  updat>-s 
from  a  single  supernode  to  all  destination  supernodes  are  computed,  and  then  these  updates  ac- 
propagated  one  at  a  time  to  the  appropriate  destination  supernodes 

In  Table  17  we  present  performance  numbers  for  the  supernode-matrix  schemes,  and  in  Tafib-  is 
we  present  memory  system  information.  VVe  present  comparative  information  in  Tables  I't  and  'Jf) 
Surprisingly,  the  performance  of  the  supernode-matrix  methods  is  quite  similar  to  the  perforni.ue  - 
of  the  corresponding  supernode-supernode  methods. 

One  would  expect  that  in  moving  from  an  approach  that  produces  updates  from  a  supernode 
to  a  single  destination  supernode  to  an  approach  that  produces  updates  from  a  .supernode  to  tin- 
entire  rest  of  the  matrix,  the  amount  of  exploitable  reuse  would  increase  significantly  l  lie  nn  ninry 
reference  figures  in  Table  18  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  ca-se  A  number  of  factors  arcoiint  f  u  tin- 
lack  of  observed  increase.  The  most  important  factor  has  to  do  with  the  relative  sizes  of  sup'-rinxio- 
rnatrix  and  supernode-supernode  updates  Specifically,  a  single  supernode-rnatrix  update  tvq.n  ally 
corresponds  to  a  .small  number  of  supernode-supernode  updates  Therefore.  Iiitle  reuse  is  Inst  m 
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Table  IS:  References  and  cache  misses  for  supernode-rtiatnx  iiieihods,  r>}K  lache  with  i-bvi.  i 
lines. 


Right-louking 

1  Multifruriial  j 

Problem 

Refs/op 

M  isses/op 

Rpfs/op 

Misses/op  j 

LSHP3‘166 

1,75 

0.11 

2  08 

0  17  i 

BCSSTK14 

1  33 

0  12 

I  5t) 

Tirn 

GRIDIOO 

1,64 

0.12 

i  2  03 

0  17! 

DENSE750 

0.81 

0  16 

1  0  84 

0.17  ! 

BCSSTK23 

1.02 

0.18 

1  11 

0  21  ; 

BCSSTKlo 

0  98 

0.15 

1.06 

0  17  ; 

BCSSTK18 

1  14 

0  19 

1  26 

0.24  1 

BCSSTK16 

I  06 

0  14 

111 

0  17  ; 

Means: 

■  — 1 

Small 

1  55 

0  12 

1.86 

()'!'7  1 

Large 

!  06 

0  16 

1  14 

oun 

Overall 

I  15 

0  14 

1  26 

OTj 

Table  19;  Mean  performance  numbers  on  DECstalion  3100  and  IBM  R.S/600()  Model  3J() 


Left-looking  j 

Right-looking 

Miiltifronlal 

ME  LOPS 

M  FLOPS 

M  FLOPS 

Method 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

Small: 

Column-column 

1.30 

4.65 

1.27 

2.68 

1  48 

6  30 

Supernode-column 

1.94 

7  60 

2.59 

7  69 

2,00 

7.57 

Supernode-pair 

2,08 

9  24 

2  77 

9.00 

2  14 

9  09 

Supernode-supernodf 

2.59 

9  86 

2.66 

9.45 

2.04 

8  1! 

Supernode-matrix 

- 

- 

2  67 

9  86 

2  15 

9  14  1 

Large; 

Column-column 

0,99 

5  61 

0.94 

2  79 

1.13 

7  84  1 

Supernode-column 

1.63 

10,81 

1  99 

10.20 

1,85 

11.08  j 

Supernode-pair 

2,19 

15.59 

2  64 

14.09 

2,39 

15.85  ; 

Supernode-supernode 

3.32 

18  40 

3  34 

17.87 

2.94 

16,89 

Supernode-matnx 

- 

- 

3  30 

18.13 

2  92 

17  50 

Overall. 

i 

Column-column 

1  07 

5  25 

1.08 

3  05 

1  24 

7  27  1 

Supernode-column 

1.74 

9.51 

2.10 

9  30 

1.86 

9  55  i 

Supernode-pair 

2.18 

12,73 

2.66 

12  03 

2.28 

12.63  j 

Super  node-supernode 

3  05  14.01 

3  09 

13  72 

2  58 

12.27  ! 

Supernode-matrix 

_ _ _ ^ _ 

3.09 

14  10 

2  63 

13  27 
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Table  20:  Mean  memory  references  and  cache  misses  per  Hoating-poinl  operation  References  af-  to 
4-byie  words.  Cache  is  64  KBytes  with  4-byie  lines. 


Left-looking 

Right- looking 

]  .Multifrontal 

Method 

Refs/op 

M  isses/ op 

Refs/op 

.Misses/op 

Refs/op 

Ml.s.ses/i,ip 

Small: 

. 

Column-column 

4.04 

0.35 

4  18 

0  29 

3  72 

i)  22 

Supernode-column 

2.30 

0.32 

2  13 

b'09 

2  45 

U  17  , 

Supernode-pair 

1.78 

0.26 

1  58 

0  08 

1  85 

IJ  17  i 

Supernode-supernode 

1  62 

0.12 

1  58 

on 

1  96 

0  17  ' 

Supernode-matnx 

_ _ — _ 

- 

1 ,55 

0  12 

1  86 

0 17  ; 

Large: 

Column-column 

3.65 

0.96 

4  06 

1.03 

3.25 

1  03  i 

Supernode-column 

1.63 

0.92 

1.62 

0.63 

1,67 

0.69 

Supernode-pair 

1.12 

0.55 

1.08 

0.36 

1  12 

0.42 

Supernode-supernode 

1.07 

0.15 

1  06 

0.15 

1  15 

U.20 

Supernode-matrix 

- 

- 

1.06 

0.16 

1  14 

0.19 

Overall: 

Column-column 

3.77 

0.58 

3.91 

0  53 

0  44 

Supernode-column 

1.76 

0.55 

1.71 

0,20 

181 

0.33 

Supernode-pair 

1.22 

0.39 

1.15 

0.16 

1.24 

0,28 

Supernode-supernode 

1  16 

0.14 

1.16 

0.14 

1  29 

0,18 

Supernode-matrix 

- 

. 

1.15 

0.14 

1  26 

0  1.8 

splitting  a  supernode-matrix  update  into  a  set  of  supernode-supernode  updates 

Another  important  reason  for  the  lack  of  improvement  is  the  existence  of  significant  fractions  of 
the  computation  that  are  not  affected  by  the  change  from  supernode-matrix  to  supernode-supernode 
updates.  One  example  is  the  propagation  of  updates,  a  step  that  is  performed  by  each  of  the 
methods.  This  computation  achieves  extremely  poor  data  reuse,  and  generates  a  significant  fraction 
of  the  total  cache  misses.  For  example,  the  assembly  step  in  the  multifrontal  supernode-supernode 
method  accounts  for  roughly  12%  of  the  memory  references,  yet  it  generates  roughly  30%  of  the 
total  cache  misses.  The  reuse  in  this  step  is  not  increased  in  going  to  supernode-matrix  primitives 
The  small  performance  differences  between  the  supernode-supernode  and  supernode-matnx  meth¬ 
ods  are  easily  understood.  Cache  miss  numbers  are  nearly  identical  for  the  two,  making  a  significant 
component  of  runtime  identical.  Memory  reference  figures  are  slightly  lower  for  the  siipernode- 
matrix  methods,  especially  for  the  the  small  problems.  The  mam  reason  is  simply  that  the  increase*! 
task  size  of  the  supernode-matrix  methods  leads  to  slightly  fewer  conflicts  between  the  numbers  of 
columns  in  the  task  and  the  degree  of  unrolling.  The  supernode-matrix  methods  achieve  .slightly 
higher  performance  overall  on  both  machines. 
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3.3.8  Summary 

This  section  has  studied  the  performance  of  a  wide  variety  of  methods  for  performing  sparse  ( 'holeskv 
factorization.  In  doing  so,  we  have  identified  the  aspects  of  these  methods  that  are  important  for 
achieving  high  performance.  We  showed  that  performance  depends  most  heavily  on  the  efficiencies 
of  the  primitives  used  to  manipulate  structures  in  the  matrix  The  simplest  primitives,  in  which 
columns  modified  other  columns,  led  to  low  performance.  They  also  led  to  large  differences  in 
performance  among  the  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal  approaches,  since  each  of  these 
approaches  used  different  primitive  implementations.  As  the  structures  manipulated  by  the  prim¬ 
itives  increrised  in  size,  the  efficiency  of  these  primitives  increased  as  well.  The  primary  source  of 
performance  improvement  wais  the  increased  amount  of  reuse  that  was  exploited  within  the  primi¬ 
tives.  Another  effect  of  using  primitives  that  manipulated  larger  structures  was  that  the  differences 
between  the  left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal  approaches  decreased.  These  primitives 
allowed  more  of  the  factorization  work  to  be  performed  within  code  that  could  be  shared  among 
the  three  approaches.  Thus,  while  the  conventional  wisdom  had  previously  been  that  the  high- 
level  approach,  whether  left-looking,  right-looking,  or  multifrontal,  is  an  important  determinant  of 
performance,  we  have  shown  that  it  actually  has  a  very  small  impact. 

Our  attention  so  far  has  been  focused  on  the  performance  of  sparse  factorization  methods  on  two 
specific  benchmark  machines.  We  now  attempt  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our  study  by  considering  the 
effect  of  varying  a  number  of  machine  parameters.  In  particular,  we  consider  the  impact  of  different 
cache  designs. 

3.4  Cache  Parameters 

This  chapter  has  so  far  only  considered  a  memory  system  similar  to  the  one  found  on  the  DECstation 
3100,  a  64  KByte  direct-mapped  cache  with  one- word  cache  lines.  We  now  consider  a  number  of 
variations  on  cache  design,  including  different  cache  sizes,  different  cache  line  sizes,  and  different 
set-associativities. 

3.4.1  Line  Size 

A  common  technique  for  decrejisir.g  the  aggregate  amount  of  latency  a  processor  incurs  in  waiting 
for  cache  misses  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  data  that  is  brought  into  the  cache  in  response  to  a 
miss.  In  a  standard  implementation  of  this  technique,  the  cache  is  divided  into  a  number  of  rnrhr 
lines.  A  miss  on  any  location  in  a  line  brings  the  entire  line  into  the  cache.  This  practice  is  of  course 
only  beneficial  if  the  extra  data  that  is  brought  in  is  requested  by  the  processor  shortly  after  being 
loaded.  Many  programs  possess  this  .spatial  locality  property.  We  now  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
this  property  is  present  in  sparse  Cholesky  factorization. 
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In  Figure  9  we  show  the  magnitude  of  the  increaise  m  total  data  traffic  that  results  when  the  siz^ 
of  the  cache  line  is  increased.  These  figures  show  the  percent  increase  m  cache  traffic,  averaged  over 
the  entire  benchmark  matrix  set,  when  using  a  particular  factorization  rne'hod  on  a  cache  with  a 
larger  line  size,  as  compared  with  the  traffic  generated  by  the  same  method  on  a  cache  with  a  4-byie 
line  size.  Note  that  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  our  data  traffic  measure  that  an  increase  in  traffi'' 
is  bad.  An  increase  is  almost  unavoidable,  since  more  data  is  fetched  than  is  requested  The  data 
traffic  measure  is  simply  a  means  of  obtaining  an  absolute  sense  of  the  effect  of  an  increased  line  size 
The  amount  of  traffic  increase  that  constitutes  effective  use  of  a  cache  line  is  difficult  to  quantify 
and  in  general  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  fixed  and  the  per-byte  costs  of  servicing  a  mi.<s 
We  note  that  in  moving  to  a  16  byte  line  size,  the  increase  in  traffic  is  between  o%  and  10%,  thereby 
reducing  the  total  number  of  misses  by  almost  a  factor  of  four.  This  represents  an  excellent  use  of 
longer  cache  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  traffic  is  increased  by  between  100%.  and  3.^0%  when  we  move 
to  a  256  byte  line.  W'hile  the  result  is  a  factor  of  between  14  and  32  decrease  in  cache  misses,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  cost  of  moving  2  to  4.5  times  as  much  data  between  memory  and  the  cache  will 
be  made  up  for  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  misses. 

Of  the  three  high-level  approaches,  the  data  shows  that  the  multifrontal  approach  is  best  able 
to  exploit  long  cache  lines.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  this  method  performs  its  work  within 
dense  update  matrices.  The  data  brought  into  the  cache  on  the  same  line  as  a  fetched  item  almost 
certainly  belongs  to  the  update  matrix  that  is  currently  active  The  other  two  methods  frequently 
work  with  disjoint  sets  of  columns.  Data  fetched  in  the  same  cache  line  as  a  requested  data  item 
often  belong  to  an  adjacent  column  that  is  not  relevant  to  the  current  context  Also,  for  reasons  that 
will  become  clear  in  a  later  section,  the  fact  that  the  update  matrix  occupies  a  contiguous  area  in 
memory  means  that  the  multifrontal  method  incurs  less  cache  interference  than  the  other  methods 
Cache  interference  has  a  larger  impact  on  overall  miss  rates  when  cache  lines  are  long  The  extra 
data  movement  in  the  multifrontal  method  therefore  has  some  benefit  to  offset  iU  cost  on  machines 
with  long  cache  lines. 

We  now  focus  on  a  subset  of  the  above  data.  In  order  to  better  understand  the  performance  cjf 
the  IBM  RS/6000  Model  320,  we  look  at  the  cache  miss  numbers  for  a  cache  with  64  byte  each’’ 
lines,  which  is  the  line  size  of  this  machine.  Table  21  shows  the  increase  in  traffic  for  this  line  size 
as  well  as  the  absolute  amount  of  cache  traffic  that  results  for  each  of  the  methods.  These  numbers 
are  again  averaged  over  the  entire  benchmark  set.  Note  that  while  the  increase  in  traffic  is  smallest 
for  the  multifrontal  approach,  the  overall  miss  rates  for  the  multifrontal  approach  are  still  higher 
than  those  of  the  other  approaches, 

3.4.2  Set- Associativity 

.\nother  technique  to  reduce  the  aggregate  cost  of  cache  misses  is  to  increase  the  set-as.sociativity  cf 
the  cache.  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  a  direct-mapped  cache  maps  each  memorv  location  to  ,a  s|i<*(  iti. 
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Figure  9:  Increase  in  data  traffic  due  to  longer  cache  lines.  Cache  size  is  64  KBytes  in  all  rases 
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Table  *21:  Effect  of  increasing  cache  line  size  from  4  bytes  to  64  bytes,  for  64  KByte  cache  Memory 
system  traffic  is  measured  in  4-byte  words. 
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Table  22;  Effect  of  increasing  cache  set-associativity  from  direct-mapped  to  4-way  set-associativp 
Cache  is  64  KBytes  and  line  size  is  64  bytes.  Traffic  is  measured  in  4-byte  words. 
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location  in  the  cache.  When  a  data  item  is  brought  into  the  cache,  the  item  that  previously  resided 
in  the  same  cache  location  is  displaced.  A  problem  arises  when  two  frequently  accessed  memory 
locations  map  to  the  same  cache  line.  To  reduce  this  problem,  caches  are  often  made  with  a  small 
degree  of  set-associativity,  where  each  memory  location  maps  to  some  small  set  of  cache  locations 
VV'hen  a  memory  location  is  brought  into  the  cache,  it  displaces  the  contents  of  one  member  of 
this  set.  With  an  LRU  (least  recently  used)  replacement  policy,  the  displaced  item  is  the  one  that 
was  least  recently  accessed.  While  set-associative  caches  are  slower  and  more  complicated  than 
direct-mapped  caches,  they  often  result  in  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  cache  misses 
incurred. 

In  Table  22  we  show  data  traffic  volumes  (measured  in  4-byte  words  per  floating-point  operation) 
for  a  64  KByte,  4-way  set-associative  cache  with  64-byte  lines.  Note  that  these  parameters  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  RS/6000  cache,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  cache  size.  The  table  also 
shows  the  percent  decrease  in  traffic  when  4-way  set-associativity  is  added  to  a  64  KByte  cache  with 
64-byte  lines.  These  numbers  are  again  averages  over  the  entire  benchmark  set.  We  see  from  these 
numbers  that  set-associativity  produces  a  significant  miss  rate  reduction  for  all  of  the  factorization 
methods. 
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3.4.3  Cache  Size 

Up  to  this  point  in  this  chapter,  we  have  only  presented  cache  miss  data  for  64  KByte  caches 
We  now  consider  the  effect  of  varying  the  size  of  the  cache  for  the  various  methods  that  we  have 
considered.  The  curves  of  Figures  10  show  the  miss  rates  for  a  range  of  cache  sizes  for  matrix 
BCSSTK15-  The  three  graphs  depict  the  cache  behavior  for  the  three  different  high-level  approaches 
(left-looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal),  and  the  individual  curves  within  each  chart  show  the 
cache  behaviors  for  the  different  primitives.  In  the  interest  of  saving  space  we  show  charts  for  a 
single  matrix,  BCSSTK15.  We  have  looked  at  data  for  other  matrices,  and  found  their  behavior  to 
be  quite  similar.  Similar  charts  for  other  matrices  can  be  found  in  [38] 

While  exact  explanations  of  the  observed  behavior  would  be  impractical,  we  now  provide  brief, 
intuitive  explanations.  We  begin  by  noting  that  a  2  KByte  cache  yields  roughly  100%  cache  read 
miss  rates  for  each  of  the  methods,  implying  that  the  differences  in  behavior  between  the  various  ap¬ 
proaches  are  determined  by  the  number  of  read  references  that  the  approaches  generate  per  floating¬ 
point  operation.  The  multifrontal  method  generates  the  fewest  references  among  the  column-column 
methods,  thus  it  generates  the  fewest  misses.  Similarly,  the  supernode-column  methods  generates 
fewer  references  than  the  column-column  methods,  explaining  their  lower  cache  miss  numbers. 

As  the  size  of  the  cache  increases,  we  observe  two  distinct  types  of  behavior.  The  methods  that  do 
not  attempt  to  reuse  data  (column-column,  supernode-column,  and  supernode-pair  methods)  realize 
a  gradual  decrease  in  miss  rate,  as  more  of  the  matrix  is  accidentally  reused  in  the  cache  Note  that 
the  miss  figures  fall  more  quickly  for  the  two  right-looking  methods,  because  of  the  different  manner 
in  which  reuse  is  achieved.  As  an  example,  note  that  the  left-looking  and  right-looking  supernode¬ 
column  methods  achieve  roughly  equal  miss  rates  with  a  2  KByte  cache.  When  the  cache  size  is 
increased  to  128  KBytes,  the  left-looking  method  incurs  nearly  twice  as  many  misses  cis  the  right¬ 
looking  method.  From  a  previous  discussion,  we  know  that  right-looking  methods  achieve  etihanceil 
reuse  when  supernodes  fit  within  the  cache.  A  larger  cache  makes  it  more  likely  that  supernodes 
will  fit.  The  left-looking  methods  do  not  share  such  benefits. 

The  methods  that  block  the  computation  to  reuse  data  (supernode-supernode,  and  superno-le- 
matrix  methods)  show  significantly  different  behavior.  At  a  certain  cache  size,  which  happens  to 
be  roughly  8K  for  this  matrix,  the  miss  rates  begin  to  fall  off  dramatically  This  is  because  ih'^ 
blocking  strategy  relies  on  sets  of  columns  fitting  in  the  cache.  When  the  cache  is  small,  one  or 
fewer  columns  fit,  thus  achieving  no  benefit  from  the  blocking  Once  the  cache  is  large  enough  to 
hold  a  few  columns,  then  the  benefit  of  blocking  the  computation  begins  to  grow  We  ob.serve  that 
the  miss  rates  fall  off  quickly  for  the  blocked  approaches. 
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Figure  10:  Cache  miss  behavior  for  various  methods,  matrix  BCSSTK15 
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3.5  Alternative  Blocking  Strategies 

It  is  clear  from  the  figures  of  the  previous  section  that  the  simple  panel-based  blocking  strategy  that 
has  been  employed  so  far  is  not  very  effective  for  small  caches.  The  reason  is  clear,  the  amount 
of  achieved  reuse  depends  on  the  number  of  columns  that  fit  in  the  cache.  In  a  small  cache,  few 
columns  fit  so  the  reuse  is  minimal.  This  section  considers  the  use  of  different  blocking  strategies 
We  consider  the  impact  of  a  strategy  where  square  blocks  are  used  instead  of  long,  narrow  panels. 

3.5.1  The  Benefits  of  Blocking 

We  begin  by  describing  an  alternate  strategy  for  blocking  the  sparse  factorization  computation,  and 
describing  the  potential  advantages  of  such  an  approach.  This  blocking  strategy  will  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  multifrontal  supernode-matrix  method,  although  the  discussion  applies  to  the  other 
supernode-supernode  and  supernode-matrix  methods  as  well.  Recall  that  in  the  multifrontal  method, 
a  supernode  is  used  to  create  an  update  matrix.  Consider  the  matrices  of  Figure  1 1.  The  B  matrix 
represents  the  non-zeroes  within  the  supernode.  The  matrix  B  is  multiplied  by  its  transpose  to 
produce  the  update  matrix  C.  In  the  previous  section,  this  computation  was  blocked  by  splitting  B 
vertically,  into  a  number  of  n.irrow  panels.  Figure  12  shows  the  case  where  the  supernode  is  split 
into  two  panels.  A  panel  is  loaded  into  the  cache  and  multiplied  by  a  block-row  of  the  transpose  of 
B,  which  is  actually  the  transpose  of  the  panel  itself.  The  result  is  added  into  C.  We  now  briefly 
examine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  an  approach. 

To  better  understand  the  panel-oriented  blocked  matrix  multiply,  it  is  convenient  to  think  of 
the  matrix-matrix  multiply  as  a  series  of  matrix-vector  multiplies.  The  matrix  in  one  matrix-verior 
multiply  IS  a  portion  of  the  panel  that  is  reused  in  the  cache;  the  vector  is  a  single  column  from  the 
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Figure  12:  Panel  blocking  for  update  creation. 


transpose  of  the  panel;  the  destination  vector  is  a  column  from  the  destination  matrix  (see  Figure  13). 
Thus,  to  produce  one  column  of  the  destination,  the  code  touches  the  entries  in  the  block,  one  column 
from  the  transpose,  and  of  course  the  de  ination  column.  In  terms  of  cache  behavior,  we  expect 
the  block  to  remain  in  the  cache  across  the  entire  matrix  multiply.  Consequently,  once  the  block 
has  been  fetched  into  the  cache,  the  fetching  of  both  the  block  and  the  column  from  the  transpose 
causes  no  cache  misses.  Only  the  destination  column  causes  cache  misses.  If  we  assume  that  a 
panel  is  r  rows  long  and  c  columns  wide  and  that  such  a  panel  fits  in  the  processor  cache,  then 
2cr(r+  l)/2  operations  are  performed,  and  rc  +  r(r+  l)/2  cache  misses  are  generated  in  computing 
the  entire  update  from  a  single  panel.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  panel  is  much  longer  than  it 
is  wide,  so  we  can  ignore  the  rc  term  in  the  cache  miss  number.  By  taking  the  ratio  of  the  resulting 
quantities,  we  see  that  2c  floating-point  operations  are  performed  for  every  cache  miss.  The  problem 
with  such  an  approach  is  that  the  program  has  no  control  over  the  number  of  columns  in  the  panel 
The  parameter  c  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  cache  and  the  lengths  of  the  columns  m  the  source 
supernode. 

As  we  saw  in  the  previous  section,  with  small  caches  and  large  matrices  the  panel  dimension 
c  may  be  too  small  to  provide  significant  cache  benefits.  It  is  clearly  desirable  to  allow  a  blocked 
program  to  control  the  dimensions  of  the  block.  The  benefits  of  doing  so  have  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  papers  (see,  for  example.  [19]).  We  now  briefly  explain  these  benefits 

In  a  sub-block  approach,  the  matrix  B  is  divided  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  A  single  suli- 
block  of  B  is  loaded  into  the  cache,  and  is  multiplied  by  a  block-row  from  B^ .  The  result  i.s  added 
into  a  block-row  of  C  (see  Figure  14).  As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  contribution  from  a  sub-block 
c'f  B  to  C  is  computed  by  performing  a  matrix-matrix  iriulliply  of  the  block  with  the  transpose  of 
the  blocks  above  it  in  the  same  block-column.  The  lower-triangular  update  that  is  added  into  ihe 
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diagonal  of  C  is  computed  by  performing  a  matrix-matrix  product  of  the  block  with  its  transpose 

To  explain  the  cache  behavior  of  such  an  approach,  we  again  consider  the  block  matrix-matrix 
multiply  as  a  series  of  matrix-vector  multiplies.  In  this  case,  we  can  choose  the  dimension.s  r  x  /- 
of  the  block  to  be  reused  in  the  cache.  For  each  matrix-vector  multiply,  the  reused  block  remains 
in  the  cache,  while  a  column  of  length  c  is  read  from  the  transpose  and  a  column  of  length  r  i> 
read  from  the  destination.  In  the  sub-block  case,  the  column  from  the  transpose  doe.s  not  come 
from  the  block  that  is  reused  in  the  cache  (except  in  the  infrequent  case  where  the  block  on  the 
diagonal  is  being  computed).  In  terms  of  operations  and  cache  misses.  '2rc  operations  are  performed 
during  each  matrix- vector  multiply,  and  cache  misses  are  generated  for  a  column  of  length  r  and  a 
column  of  length  C.  We  again  assume  that  the  initial  cost  of  loading  the  reused  block  into  the  cache 
can  be  ignored.  To  maximize  performance,  we  wish  to  minimize  the  number  of  cache  misses  per 
floating-point  operation,  subject  to  the  constraint  that  the  r  x  c  block  must  fit  in  the  cache.  In  other 
words,  we  want  to  minimize  r  -f  c  subject  to  the  constraint  that  re  <  C.  where  C  is  the  size  of  the 
cache.  This  minimum  is  achieved  when  rc  =  C  and  r  =  c  =  \/C.  Thus,  the  mciximum  number  of 
operations  per  cache  miss  is  ‘2c^/2c  =  c,  and  that  maximum  is  achieved  using  square  blocks  that  fill 
the  cache.  This  ratio  may  appear  worse  than  the  2c  ratio  obtained  with  a  panel-oriented  approach, 
but  recall  that  c  will  be  much  larger  in  general  for  square-block  approaches 

3.5.2  The  Impact  of  Cache  Interference 

Since  the  use  of  a  square-block  approach  hcis  the  potential  to  greatly  increase  reuse  for  large  matrices 
and  small  caches,  we  now  evaluate  factorization  methods  based  on  such  an  approach.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  multifrontal  square-block  method  is  relatively  straightforward.  We  have  implemented 
such  a  method  and  simulated  its  cache  behavior.  The  results  were  somewhat  surprising  The  miss 
rates  for  small  caches  were  slightly  lower  than  those  obtained  from  panel-blocked  approaches,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  as  low  as  would  have  been  predicted  by  the  previous  discussion.  The  reason 
is  that  the  analysis  of  the  previous  discussion  assumed  that  some  amount  of  data  would  remain  in 
the  cache  across  a  number  of  uses.  The  problem  is  that  even  though  the  data  that  was  assumed  to 
remain  in  the  cache  was  smaller  than  the  cache  size,  much  of  it  nonetheless  did  not  remain  m  the 
cache  between  uses.  We  now  consider  the  reasons  for  this  cache  behavior  and  consider  methods  for 
improving  it. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  interference  in  the  cache,  it  is  first  important  to  understand  how  a 
cache  is  built.  Recall  that  the  primary  benefit  of  a  cache  is  that  the  data  contained  in  it  can  be 
acce.s.sed  extremely  quickly.  The  cache  must  consequently  be  able  to  quickly  determine  whether  it 
contains  a  requested  data  item  and  if  so  where  it  is  held.  In  order  to  keep  caches  fast,  they  must  !>'' 
kept  extremely  simple.  One  of  the  most  common  means  of  designing  a  simple,  fast  cache  is  to  build  it 
like  a  hash  table,  where  a  particular  data  location  can  only  reside  in  one  location  in  the  cache  Such 
a  design  is  called  a  direct-mapped  cache.  A  slightly  more  complicated  design,  the  set-as.six  iat ivc 
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cache,  maps  a  data  location  to  some  small  set  of  cache  lucatioas  In  either  case  ihe  detenninat  lun  .4 
whether  a  data  location  is  held  in  the  cache  i.s  as  simple  as  determininji;  which  cache  loration.s  cuuiii 
contain  that  data  location,  and  then  determining;  whether  the  data  item  is  indeed  present  in  any  i  f 
them  The  hash  function,  called  an  address  mapping  function,  is  typically  extremely  simple  alrn  osi 
always  using  the  address  of  the  data  item  modulo  some  power  of  two  to  determine  the  cache  Uiaii  n 
m  which  that  data  location  would  reside  Computationally  such  a  mapping  funciion  -i  irresp,  ,{,ds 
to  the  use  of  some  number  of  low-order  hits  of  the  data  address,  yielding  an  extremely  inexp'-u.siie 
function  to  compute. 

One  important  consequence  of  such  ,i  cache  design  is  that  the  amount  of  data  that  >  an  he  h.-i  i 
in  the  cache  at  one  time  is  determined  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  set  of  data  hut  also  hy  whether 
each  data  item  in  the  set  maps  to  a  different  location  in  the  cache  If  any  two  items  map  to  the  same 
location  (or  any  a  -f  1  items  in  a  set-associative  cache  of  degree  a),  then  they  displace  each  utlier 
VVe  now  consider  t^^e  relevance  of  this  fact  to  the  blocking  approaches  that  have  been  discu,ssed  so 
far. 

Both  panel-blocking  and  square-blocking  assume  that  some  block  of  the  matrix  remains  in  the 
cache  across  multiple  uses.  In  the  case  of  panel-blocking,  the  block  that  is  reu  ed  and  is  assumeil 
to  remain  in  the  cache  corresponds  to  the  non-zeroes  from  a  panel,  a  set  of  aijacetu  columns  whn.se 
size  is  less  than  the  size  of  the  cache.  One  important  property  of  a  panel  is  that  the  non-zernes 
of  Its  member  columns  are  stored  contiguously  in  memory,  and  thus  cannot  possible  interfere  with 
each  other  in  the  cache.  Contiguous  data  locations  map  to  contiguous  cache  loration.s,  making 
interference  impossible. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  square-blocking,  we  note  that  this  approach  assumes  that  a  >quare 
sub-block  whose  size  is  less  than  the  cache  size  remains  in  the  cache  However,  m  this  case,  the 
sub-block  does  not  occupy  a  contiguous  address  range  in  memory  Whenever  we  advance  from 
one  column  of  the  sub-block  to  the  next,  a  jump  in  memory  addresses  c>ccurs  Consequently  it  is 
possible  for  one  column  to  reside  in  the  same  cache  locations  as  the  previous  column  or  indeed 
any  other  column  of  the  block  (we  termed  the  resulting  cache  interference  seif-inlerferrnn  in  i 
It  is  therefore  extremely  likely  that  a  block  whose  size  is  roughly  equal  the  size  of  the  cache  will 
experience  self-interference.  In  fact,  the  impact  of  such  self-interference  i.s  typically  exiremely  large 
requiring  a  significant  fraction  of  the  block  expected  to  remain  the  cache  to  be  reloaded  for  each 
use.  This  interference  is  responsible  for  the  poor  performance  that  we  observed  for  the  square-ldo.-k 
approach. 

The  reused  block  is  not  the  only  data  item  that  exper  ences  interference  in  the  cache  .Ani)ther 
form  of  interference,  which  we  term  cross-mlerferencr .  occurs  wlmn  the  two  vectors  fetched  for  a 
-Single  matrix- vector  multiply  interfere  with  the  block  or  with  each  other  f'ortunatidy  the  impa  i 
such  cross-interference  is  much  less  .severe  Recall  that  during  a  single  matrix-vector  multiply  tie 
data  Items  that  are  touched  are  the  entries  from  the  block  and  the  entrie.s  from  a  pair  of  \>'rtors  In 
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Figure  15:  Cache  miss  behavior  for  multifronlal  supernode-matrix  method  using  square  blocks  for 
matrix  BCSSTK15  Cache  sizes  '2K,  8K,  and  32K. 

the  case  of  square  blocks,  the  block  would  contain  C  data  items,  where  C  is  the  size  of  the  cache, 
while  the  vectors  would  each  contain  '/C  data  items.  Recall  that  each  matrix-vector  multiply  is 
assumed  to  cache  miss  on  the  two  vectors,  resulting  in  2\/C  cache  misses.  If  the  block  interferes  with 
itself,  then  the  matrix-vector  multiply  could  generate  C  cache  misses  instead  On  the  other  hand 
the  increase  in  cache  misses  due  to  cross- interference  from  the  two  vectors  is  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  vectors  themselves.  Therefore,  cross-interference  increases  cache  misses  by  a  small  constant 
factor. 

.An  obvious  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  reused  block  interfering  with  itself  in  the  cache  is  to 
choose  a  block  size  that  is  much  smaller  than  the  cache  size,  so  that  the  cache  mapping  i.s  ri-'i 
as  crucial.  To  determine  an  appropriate  choice  for  the  block  size,  we  have  considered  a  rang"  of 
different  cache  sizes,  and  a  range  of  different  block  sizes  for  each  cache  size.  The  results  05r  matrix 
BCSSTK15,  using  a  direct-mapped  cache,  are  shown  in  Figure  15.  It  is  clear  from  the  figure  that  th" 
optimal  choice  of  block  size  uses  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cache  Indeed  the  optimal  choice  with 
respect  to  cache  misses  is  most  likely  suboptimal  for  overall  performance.  For  the  case  of  a  32  KByte 
data  cache,  the  block  size  that  minimizes  cache  misses  is  16  by  16,  In  general,  such  a  .small  block 
size  would  certainly  lead  to  decreased  spatial  locality  on  a  machine  with  long  cache  lines  It  would 
also  lead  to  small  inner  loops,  potentially  leading  to  increased  time  filling  and  draining  pipelines  (.i.- 
short  vectors  would  lead  to  decreased  performance  on  vector  machines) 

Another  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  reused  block  interfering  with  itself  in  the  carhe  is 
to  copy  the  block  to  a  contiguous  data  area,  where  it  is  certain  ntit  to  interfere  with  itself  [Id,  dii 
In  effect,  the  cache  is  treated  as  a  fast  local  memory  The  data  to  be  reused  are  explicit  1\  <iipi-ii 
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Figure  16:  Cache  miss  behavior  for  multifronlal  supernode-matnx  method  using  square  blocks  and 
copying,  for  matrix  BCSSTK15. 

into  it  before  being  used  The  result  of  employing  the  copying  optimization  to  the  sparse  problem 
(BCSSTK15)  is  shown  in  Figure  16.  The  solid  curves  in  this  figure  show  the  cache  miss  rates  for  a 
copying  code,  and  the  dotted  lines  show  the  miss  rates  for  the  previous  uncopied  code  It  is  clear 
from  this  figure  that  copying  leads  to  a  significant  decrease  in  cache  misses  and  allows  for  larger  block 
size  choices.  This  data  copying  naturally  has  a  cost,  which  we  will  investigate  in  the  next  subsection 
While  the  cost  is  moderate,  it  is  not  completely  negligible.  We  therefore  briefly  note  that  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  work  with  both  copied  and  uncopied  blocks  in  the  same  code,  switching  between 
them  depending  on  whether  or  not  a  block  would  derive  benefit  from  copying 

Before  presenting  performance  results  for  square-block  supernode-matrix  approaches  on  our 
benchmark  machines,  we  briefly  consider  the  use  of  square  blocks  in  supernode-supernode  meth¬ 
ods.  We  omit  the  implementation  details,  and  simply  mention  that  the  identical  considerations 
including  cache  interference  and  block  copying,  apply.  An  important  difference  exists  in  the  amount 
of  copying  that  must  be  done,  however.  Recall  that  the  main  difference  between  supernode-matnx 
and  supernode-supernode  methods  is  that  in  the  former,  a  single  supernode  is  used  once  to  modif\ 
the  entire  matrix.  Since  each  supernode  is  used  only  once,  a  code  that  copies  blocks  will  copy  each 
non-zero  in  the  matrix  at  most  once.  In  supernode-supernode  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single 
supernode  is  used  to  modify  .several  other  supernodes.  Consequently,  if  non-zeroes  are  copied,  then 
the  entries  of  a  single  supernode  must  be  copied  multiple  times,  once  for  each  supernode-supernode 
operation  In  which  they  participate  At  this  point,  we  simply  note  that  the  cost  of  data  copyine  i> 
larger.  The  magnitude  of  this  increase  will  be  considered  in  the  next  subsection 

We  now  present  performance  numbers  for  square-block  approache.s  to  sparse  fartorizat lun  on  our 
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Table  23  Performance  of  square-block  uncopied  methods  on  DECstation  3100  and  IBM  RS/OfiOO 
Model  320. 


Left-looking 

supernode-supernode 

Right-looking  j 
supernode-matrix  j 

.Muliifrontal 
supernode- matrix 

ME  LOPS 

ME  LOPS  1 

ME  LOPS 

Problem 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM  I 

LSHP3466 

1.97 

6  70 

2.19 

7  82 

1  79 

7  64  ^ 

BCSSTK14 

2.74 

11  94 

2.76 

12  30 

2.38 

11  62  ! 

GRIDIOO 

2.12 

7  44 

2.35 

8  34 

1  84 

s  04  j 

DENSE750 

4.03 

23.70 

4  04 

23  66 

3  94 

22  15  ^ 

BCSSTK23 

3.24 

17.26 

3.21 

17.05 

2.97 

16.43  t 

BCSSTK15 

3.43 

18.46 

3.38 

18.33 

3.17 

17  34  ) 

BCSSTK18 

2.86 

14.20 

2.90 

14,41 

2.54 

14  39 

BCSSTK16 

3.21 

17  15 

3.16 

17.23 

3,00 

16  68 

Means: 

j 

Small 

2.23 

8.17 

2.41 

9  12 

1.97 

8  79 

Large 

3.15 

16.40 

3.13 

16.48 

2.88 

16  03 

Overall 

2.80 

12.30 

2,90 

13.07 

2  .54 

12,61  ! 

two  benchmark  machines.  We  give  performance  figures  for  a  square  uncopied  approach  in  Table  23. 
and  for  a  square  copied  approach  in  Table  24.  These  tables  give  performance  numbers  for  the 
highest  performance  versions  of  each  of  the  three  factorization  approaches.  The  block  sizes  on  the 
DECstation  3100  are  24  by  24  for  the  uncopied  code  and  64  by  64  for  the  copied  code  The  lock 
sizes  on  the  IBM  RS/6000  are  24  by  24  for  the  uncopied  code  and  48  by  48  for  the  copied  code  These 
block  sizes  empirically  give  the  fewest  cache  misses  on  the  caches  of  these  machines  We  show  a 
comparison  of  mean  performances  of  square-block  and  panel-block  schemes  in  Table  25  Surprising!  v 
both  the  copied  and  the  uncopied  square-block  methods  are  slower  than  the  panel-blocked  methods 
on  both  machines.  On  the  DECStation  3100,  the  square-block  schemes  are  between  3T  and  13‘X 
slower  than  the  panel-blocked  schemes.  The  left-looking  supernode-supernode  method  with  block 
copying  yields  the  largest  difference  in  performance.  On  the  IBM  RS/6000,  the  uncopied  square- 
block  code  is  between  5%  and  12%  percent  slower  than  the  panel-blocked  code,  and  the  copied 
code  is  between  8%  and  21%  slower.  Again,  the  left-looking  supernode-supernode  code  with  blcck 
copying  shows  the  largest  difference  in  performance.  We  now  study  the  performance  of  square- fdock 
methods  in  more  detail  in  order  to  explain  the  performance  on  the  two  benchmark  machines  and 
also  to  predict  their  performance  on  other  machines  and  matrices 

3.5.3  Advantages  and  Disadvantage  of  Square-Block  Methods 

It  is  clear  from  the  results  presented  so  far  in  this  section  that  square-block  methods  have  cert  .am 
advantages  and  certain  disadvantages  relative  to  panel-blocked  methods  On  the  two  benchmark  m.i 
chines,  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages  We  now  study  where  the  performance  ditferen,'  >  > 
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Table  24:  Performance  of  square-block  copied  methods  on  DECstation  IJIOO  and  IBM  RS76'00(J 
Model  320. 


Left-looking 

supernode-supernode 

Right-looking 

supernode-matrix 

Multifrontal 

supernode-matrix 

MFLOPS 

M 

FLOPS 

MFLOPS 

Problem 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

LSHP3466 

1.74 

5.69 

2.01 

6  94 

1.61 

6.98 

BCSSTK14 

2.46 

10.74 

2.59 

11.71 

2.23 

11.18 

GRIDIOO 

1.94 

6.36 

2.22 

7.64 

1  71 

7.45 

DENSE750 

4.40 

25.08 

4  40 

25  08 

4.21 

23.21 

BCSSTK23 

3.25 

16.87 

3  29 

17.36 

3.02 

16.64 

BCSSTK15 

3  42 

17.90 

3.48 

18.39 

2.99 

17.76 

BCSSTK18 

2.77 

13.00 

2.94 

14.35 

2  60 

14  37 

BCSSTK16 

3.07 

15.94 

3.00 

16.97 

2.99 

16.72 

Means; 

Small 

2.00 

7.04 

2.25 

8.32 

1.81 

8.18 

Large 

3.06 

15.34 

3.12 

16.39 

2.85 

16.15 

Overall 

2.66 

11.10 

2.83 

12.48 

2.44 

12.20 

Table  25;  Percentage  of  panel-blocked  performance  achieved  with  square-blocked  codes,  on  DEC¬ 
station  3100  and  IBM  RS/6000  Model  320. 


Left-looking 

Right-looking 

Multifrontal 

supernode-supernode 

supernode-matrix 

Method 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

DEC 

IBM 

Small; 

■■HI 

!■■! 

Uncopied  square  blocks 

86% 

8.5% 

90% 

92% 

92% 

96% 

Copied  square  blocks 

73% 

84% 

84% 

84% 

8^ 

Large: 

Uncopied  square  blocks 

95% 

89% 

95% 

mmm 

99% 

92% 

Copied  square  blocks 

92% 

83% 

92% 

Overall; 

!■■ 

1 

Uncopied  square  blocks 

92% 

88% 

94% 

93% 

97% 

95%  1 

Copied  square  blocks 

87% 

79% 

92% 

89% 

93% 

92%  1 
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between  the  approaches  lie,  and  we  consider  their  relative  iniporlance 

WV  begin  by  looking  at  the  advantages  of  sqnare-biock  appri*aches  Herall  that  tin-  main  !m< 
tivation  for  considering  square-block  approaches  was  to  improve  the  cache  performance  nf  sparse 
factorization  on  machines  with  small  caches.  We  now  show  the  effects  of  using  a  sipjare-block  afe 
proach  for  a  variety  of  cache  sizes.  We  present  cache  miss  figures  for  sij[>ernode-supefnieie  .aiid 
supernode-niatnx  methods  for  matrix  BCSSTKla  in  Figure  17  The  first  curves  m  each  of  ihfx 
graphs  are  the  cache  miss  figures  for  the  panel-oriented  methods  These  curves  svere  presented  m 
an  earlier  set  of  graphs.  We  have  added  cache  miss  result.s  for  sipiare-block  approaches  boili  with 
and  without  copying.  The  square-block  approaches  use  block  sizes  near  the  emiuncal  o(il  imuins  for 
reducing  cache  misses.  The  curves  clearly  show  the  advantages  of  a  square-block  apiiroach  Such  an 
approach  generates  many  fewer  misses  than  a  panel- lilocked  approach  for  small  cache  sizes 

Interestingly,  the  uncopied  approach  does  not  generate  significantly  more  mi.sses  than  th<'  copied 
approach,  even  though  the  uncopied  approach  uses  much  smaller  blocks.  The  small  size  of  this 
difference  is  especially  surprising  because  we  have  observed  factors  of  twij  or  mon*  reductions  m  iniss 
rate  when  using  a  copied  approach  to  compute  the  update  matrix  from  a  single  large  su|)ernode 
The  main  reason  for  the  small  difference  is  that  much  of  the  sparse  computation  does  not  contain 
significant  reuse  The  advantages  of  the  copied  approach  are  diluted  by  the  misses  incurred  in 
operations  that  do  not  derive  an  advantage  from  copying.  Another  reason  is  that  supernodes  tliai 
fit  in  the  cache  do  not  derive  any  cache  benefit  from  copying.  As  the  cache  grows,  the  number  of 
such  supernodes  increases. 

To  relate  these  numbers  to  the  performance  of  our  benchmark  machines,  we  note  that  thi*  reduc 
tions  in  miss  rates  for  the  square-block  approaches  on  32  KByte  and  64  KByte  caches  are  moderate 
Furthermore,  the  miss  rates  for  the  panel-blocked  approach  at  these  raclie  sizes  are  extremelv  Imv 
meaning  that  the  costs  of  cache  misses  are  already  a  small  fraction  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  factor 
ization.  Square-block  methods  therefore  provide  only  a  small  performance  advantage  due  to  cache 
tnis.ses  for  our  benchmark  machines. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  disadvantages  of  square-blocked  approaches  We  first  consider 
square  copied  block  methods,  where  the  most  important  disadva.i*  age  is  the  added  cost  of  explicitly 
copying  data  to  a  separate  data  area.  One  observation  to  be  made  at  this  point  is  that  thi.s  copy  me 
is  similar  to  the  extra  data  movement  that  is  done  in  the  multifrontal  method,  where  snpernudi' 
entries  are  added  into  the  update  matrix  and  their  final  values  are  later  copied  back  In  fan.  wr 
found  that  the  extra  data  movement  in  the  multifrontal  method  resulted  in  lower  iierformancc  wiicn 
compared  with  methods  that  did  not  perform  this  extra  data  movement,  '['lie  cojiving  tliereforc  has 
some  non-trivial  cost  associated  with  it.  In  the  case  of  supernode-supertnuli'  methods,  more  data 
copying  is  performed,  and  the  related  costs  will  be  even  larger  In  order  to  oiilain  a  rough  idea  of 
how  large  these  costs  are.  we  pre.sent  in  Table  26  the  (lercent  increase  in  memorv  referciui  s  (  aused 
by  the  copying.  These  numbers  show  the  increase  m  total  references  over  the  entire  pr.igram  in 
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Figure  17:  Cache  miss  behavior  for  various  methods,  matrix  BCSSTKlo  S-S  i.s  sui)erii>wlH- 
supernode.  S-M  is  supernode-matrix. 
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Table  26:  Incresise  in  memory  referenres  due  to  data  copying 


Problem 

Supernode-matnx 

increase 

Supernode-supernode 

increase 

LSHP3466 

5  5% 

9.7% 

BCSSTK14 

5.2% 

9.8%. 

GRIDIOO 

4.6% 

9.9% 

DENSE750 

2  0% 

BCSSTK23 

2.3% 

4  9% 

BCSSTK15 

2.8% 

5  5% 

BCSSTK18 

2.6% 

8,4% 

BCSSTKI6 

3  5% 

7  1% 

moving  from  a  multifronlal  method  that  does  not  copy  to  one  that  does  These  numbers  assunu' 
that  supernodes  containing  a  single  column  are  not  copied,  since  any  sub-blocks  of  such  supernodes 
trivially  can  not  interfere  with  themselves. 

The  numbers  of  Table  26  indicate  that  block  copying  incurs  a  moderate  cost  for  the  supernode¬ 
matrix  methods,  and  a  larger  cost  (two  to  three  times  higher)  for  the  supernode-supernode  methods 
Regarding  the  trends  in  the  cost  of  data  copying,  we  have  noticed  that  the  relative  costs  of  copying 
decrease  as  the  size  of  the  matrix  increases. 

Moving  to  the  square  uncopied  approach,  we  note  that  the  primary  disadvantage  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  comes  from  the  smaller  blocks  that  it  must  use.  These  smaller  blocks  increaise  the  overhead.s 
associated  with  performing  block  operations  and  thus  lead  to  less  efficient  kernels.  They  also  result 
in  higher  miss  rates  than  copied  blocks. 

The  performance  of  square-block  approaches  on  our  benchmark  machines  can  therefore  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  follows.  Square  blocks  decrease  the  cache  miss  rates  slightly  for  our  benchmark  matrices 
and  benchmark  machines.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  copied  approach,  the  benefits  of  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  misses  are  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  copying.  The  left-looking  supernode-supernode  method 
performs  the  most  copying,  and  consequently  it  suffers  the  largest  decrease  in  performance  In  the 
case  of  the  uncopied  approach,  the  benefits  of  the  reduction  in  misses  are  offset  by  the  increase  in 
overhead  associated  with  working  with  small  blocks. 

We  therefore  find  that  the  square-block  approaches  offer  no  advantage  for  the  machines  and  matri¬ 
ces  that  we  have  considered.  However,  the  reader  should  not  conclude  from  this  that  such  approaches 
have  no  advantages  at  all.  Two  important  trends  make  it  likely  that  square-block  approaches  will 
provide  significantly  higher  performance  than  panel-block  approaches  in  the  near  future  First,  we 
expect  that  ever-increasing  processor  speeds,  combined  with  ever-increasing  memory  <lensities.  will 
allow  workstation-class  machines  to  solve  much  larger  problems  than  are  solved  today  .Second  wc 
expect  small  on-chip  caches  to  become  more  common  as  proce.s.sors  become  faster  and  thus  riujuire 
faster  access  to  cached  data.  These  two  important  trends,  larger  problems  ami  smaller  on-i-hip 
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caches,  both  contribute  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  columns  that  can  be  held  in  the  cache,  thus 
making  panel-oriented  approaches  much  less  effective  at  reducing  cache  miss  rates  than  square-block 
approaches. 

3.6  Discussion 

This  section  will  briefly  discuss  a  number  of  issues  that  have  been  brought  up  by  this  chapter 

3.6.1  Square-Block  Methods;  Performance  Improvement  on  Benchmark 
Machines 

We  begin  by  briefly  reconsidering  the  performance  of  <!quare-block  approaches  on  our  benchmark 
machines.  While  the  previous  section  showed  that  these  methods  do  not  improve  performance  for  the 
benchmark  matrices  that  we  have  chosen,  an  unanswered  question  is  whether  they  would  improve 
performance  for  any  matrices.  As  it  turns  out,  the  answer  depends  on  the  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  cache  and  the  size  of  main  memory.  Cache  reuse  in  a  panel-blocked  approach  is  limited 
by  the  length  of  the  longest  column  in  the  matrix.  Let  us  consider  how  long  this  column  can  be. 
Since  we  are  interested  in  in-core  factorization,  we  know  that  the  matrix  of  interest  must  fit  in  mam 
memory.  We  also  know  that  if  a  column  has  length  1.  then  the  column  produces  an  update  matrix 
of  size  /{/  +  l)/2,  and  thus  the  matrix  must  be  at  least  this  large.  Since  this  is  a  lower  bound  on 
the  space  required,  and  a  dense  matrix  achieves  this  lower  bound,  then  the  sparse  matrix  with  the 
longest  columns  that  fits  in  a  given  amount  of  main  memory  is  a  dense  matrix.  If  we  consider  our 
DECstation  3100,  which  contains  64  KBytes  of  cache  and  16  MBytes  of  main  memory,  a  simple 
calculation  reveals  that  the  largest  dense  matrix  that  fits  in  16  MBytes  is  roughly  2000  by  2000 
Since  a  64  KByte  cache  fits  8192  entries,  at  least  four  columns  from  this  dense  matrix,  and  thus 
from  any  matrix  that  fits  in  main  memory,  will  fit  in  cache.  Thus,  any  problem  that  fits  in  main 
memory  will  achieve  some  degree  of  cache  reuse  on  this  machine. 

If  we  consider  the  dense  benchmark  matrix  (DENSE750),  we  note  that  at  least  10  columns  of 
this  matrix  fit  in  a  64K  cache,  and  thus  a  panel-blocked  method  would  use  panels  of  that  size 
On  the  DECstation  3100,  a  panel-blocked  method  factored  DENSE750  at  a  rate  of  3  8  .M FLOPS 
The  uncopied  square-block  method  used  a  block  size  of  24,  which  would  be  expected  to  slightly 
increase  reuse.  Indeed,  the  uncopied  method  factored  the  matrix  at  roughly  4,0  MFLOPS.  The 
copied  square-block  method,  with  a  block  of  size  64,  significantly  increases  the  amount  of  reuse  and 
factors  the  matrix  at  a  rate  of  4.4  MFLOPS,  or  16%  faster. 

A  dense  matrix  provides  only  a  lower  bound  on  the  number  of  columns  that  fit  in  the  cache  .\ 
truly  sparse  matrix  would  have  much  shorter  columns,  so  we  would  expect  more  reuse  For  examiile 
the  largest  5-point  square  grid  problem  that  fits  in  16  MBytes  of  memory  is  roughly  220  by  220 
The  longest  column  in  this  matrix  contains  330  entries,  meaning  that  at  least  24  columns  would 
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fit  in  the  DECstation  3100  cache.  Thus,  for  a  machine  with  64  KBytes  of  cache  and  16M Bytes 
of  memory,  we  would  expect  a  sparse  matrix  that  fits  in  main  memory  to  achieve  significant  data 
reuse  using  a  panel-blocked  algorithm.  Of  course,  a  general-purpose  factorization  inelhod  should  not 
make  assumptions  about  the  relative  sizes  of  cache  and  main  memory  We  are  simply  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  observed  improvement,  and  pointing  out  that  we  would  need  a  much  larger 
problem  and  much  more  memory  to  realize  significant  benefits  from  a  square-block  approach  on  a 
machine  with  such  a  large  cache. 

3.6.2  Improving  Multifrontal  Performance 

Another  question  that  we  now  consider  is  whether  the  performance  disadvantage  that  the  multi¬ 
frontal  method  suffers  relative  to  the  other  methods  due  to  extra  data  movement  can  be  overcome 
Much  of  this  extra  data  movement  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  special  case  for  handling  supern¬ 
odes  that  contain  a  single  column.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  small  supernodes  in  the  multifrontal 
method  has  been  recognized  in  the  context  of  vector  supercomputers.  One  solution  that  has  been 
investigated  is  supernode  amalgamattcn  [10,  17],  where  supernodes  with  similar  structure  are  merged 
together  to  form  larger  supernodes.  The  cost  of  such  merging  is  the  introduction  of  extra  non-zeroes 
and  extra  floating-point  operations.  The  merging  is  done  selectively,  so  that  the  costs  associated 
with  combining  two  supernodes  are  less  than  benefits  derived  from  creating  larger  supernodes.  Our 
observations  about  the  lower  performance  of  the  multifrontal  method  on  our  benchmark  machines 
indicate  that  amalgamation  techniques  have  a  role  in  sparse  factorization  on  workstation-cla.ss  ma¬ 
chines  as  well.  Note.  howev<’,,  that  the  potential  benefits  of  amalgamation  are  not  specific  to  thi‘ 
multifrontal  method.  The  performance  of  the  left-looking  and  right-looking  approaches  also  suffers 
somewhat  due  to  the  existence  of  small  supernodes.  We  will  discuss  amalgamation  in  more  detail  in 
later  chapters.  For  now,  we  simply  note  that  we  have  found  that  when  amalgamation  is  performed 
on  the  matrix  before  the  factorization,  the  performance  gap  between  the  multifrontal  method  anil 
the  other  two  methods  is  narrowed  somewhat. 

Another  approach  to  improving  the  performance  of  the  multifrontal  method  would  be  to  use  a 
hybrid  method,  as  suggested  in  [31].  Normally,  the  multifrontal  method  traverses  the  elimination 
tree  all  the  way  down  to  the  leaves.  Briefly,  a  multifrontal  hybrid  uses  a  multifrontal  approach  abmi 
certain  nodes  in  the  elimination  tree  and  an  approach  that  is  more  efficient  for  small  problems  f  ir 
the  subtrees  below  those  certain  nodes  The  selection  of  the  nodes  at  which  the  hybrid  method 
would  switch  approaches  would  depend  on  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  two  blende, I 
approaches  of  the  hybrid. 

3.6.3  Choice  of  Primitives 

Our  study  has  considered  a  range  of  methods  for  factoring  spar.se  matrire.s.  inrlinling  a  mirnlier  ,  ! 
methods  that  are  obviously  non-optimal  We  have  includeij  such  methods  for  a  numlier  of  r,>.v-,,n-. 
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The  first  is  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  benefits  obtained  by  moving  from  one  approach 
to  another.  In  general,  the  methods  based  on  higher-level  primitives  are  much  more  complicated  to 
implement.  In  particular,  unrolling  and  blocking  are  quite  tedious  and  time-consuming.  We  wanted 
to  understand  how  much  benefit  was  derived  by  expending  the  effort  required  to  implement  them 
Also,  through  a  gradual  transition  from  relatively  inefficient  methods  to  efficient  methods,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  where  the  important  sources  performance  improvement  were 

•Another  reason  for  considering  factorization  primitives  that  are  inefficient  on  hierarchical-memory 
machines  is  that  parallel  factorization  methods  are  typically  implemented  in  terms  of  them.  One 
reason  has  simply  been  that  few  distributed-hierarchical-memory  multiprocessors  have  been  available 
in  the  pzist.  .Another  reason  is  that  primitives  expressed  in  terms  of  larger  structures  in  the  sparse 
matrix  limit  the  amount  of  available  concurrency.  We  will  return  to  this  issue  later  in  this  thesis 

3.6.4  Performance  Robustness 

Our  final  point  of  discussion  relates  to  the  performance  robustness  of  the  methods  that  we  have 
considered.  While  the  relative  performance  levels  of  the  fastest  methods  have  been  quite  consistent 
across  the  different  benchmark  matrices  on  the  machines  that  we  have  considered,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  methods  have  important  weak  points  that  were  not  brought  out  in  the  benchmark  set. 

The  first  thing  to  note  when  considering  the  robustness  of  factorization  methods  is  that  cache 
miss  rates  can  play  an  important  role  in  determining  performance.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
panel-blocked  approaches  are  not  robust.  They  generate  significantly  higher  miss  rates  than  square- 
blocked  methods  for  large  problems  or  small  caches,  thus  potentially  resulting  in  significantly  lower 
performance.  A  robust  general-purpose  code  would  employ  square-blocking.  A  similar  but  less 
important  consideration  is  whether  blocks  should  be  copied.  A  copied  code  gives  lower  miss  rates  for 
small  caches,  but  it  also  gives  lower  performance  for  small  problems  due  to  the  cost  of  performing 
the  actual  copying.  As  was  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  a  reasonable  alternative  is  to  use  both 
approaches  within  the  same  code,  switching  between  them  on  a  per-supernode  basis,  depending  on 
whether  copying  would  provide  significant  cache  miss  benefits  for  the  current  supernode. 

Given  the  above  considerations,  we  now  consider  the  robustness  of  each  method.  Beginning  w  ith 
the  left-looking  supernode-supernode  method,  we  note  that  this  method  contains  a  certain  degree 
of  unpredictability.  When  supernodes  are  copied,  this  method  must  perform  more  copying  than 
the  supernode-matrix  methods.  While  the  increase  for  the  benchmark  matrices  we  considered  wa-s 
moderate,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  always  be  moderate.  We  can  invent  sparse  matrices 
where  supernode  copying  happens  much  more  frequently. 

The  right-looking  supernode-matrix  method  also  contains  some  degree  of  uncertainly  This 
method  must  compute  relative  indices  using  an  expensive  .search.  While  this  search  occurs  extremely 
infrequently  for  the  benchmark  matrices  that  we  have  considered,  again  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
It  will  not  occur  much  more  frequently  for  other  matrices.  Also,  the  search  code  is  likely  to  heroine 
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even  more  expensive  in  the  future,  as  the  amount  of  instructiDU  parallelism  that  priH-essors  c  an 
exploit  increases. 

The  mullifrontal  method  provides  the  most  robust  performance  among  the  three  approarlies 
The  cost  of  copying  data  in  a  copied  square-block  approach  is  guaranteed  to  be  moderate,  since 
each  matrix  entry  is  copied  at  most  once.  The  cost  of  computing  relative  indices  is  aLso  moderate, 
since  they  are  computed  once  per  supernode.  The  performance  of  the  multifrontal  method  on  mir 
benchmark  machines  was  observed  to  be  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  other  methods,  but  the 
difference  was  small.  The  multifrontal  method  contains  .some  unpredictability,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
performance.  Instead,  the  unpredictability  is  in  the  amount  of  spare  required  to  factor  a  matrix, 
since  the  size  of  the  update  matrix  stack  can  vary  widely. 

3.7  Related  Work  and  Contributions 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  on  the  problem  of  performing  sparse 
C'holesky  factorization  efficiently.  We  now  briefly  comment  on  the  contnliutions  the  work  de.scribed 
in  this  chapter  have  made  to  the  sparse  Choiesky  factorization  literature. 

The  focus  of  our  work  in  this  chapter  has  of  course  been  on  maximizing  the  performance  of 
sparse  factorization  on  workstation-class,  and  on  understanding  the  issues  that  are  most  important 
for  obtaining  high  performance.  Virtually  all  previous  work  that  considered  performance  issues 
for  sparse  factorization  either  considered  performance  on  vector  supercomputers  or  it  considered 
performance  on  workstation-class  machines  using  column-oriented  methods.  Indeed,  we  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  common  belief  was  that  workstation-class  machines  were  inherently  a  low- 
performance  platform,  and  sis  such  provided  few  opportunities  for  performance  improvement.  Indeed 
column-oriented  methods  are  still  the  most  commonly  used  methods  on  workstation-clas.s  machines. 
Our  work  has  made  it  clear  that  substantial  performance  improvements  over  these  earlier  melhod.s 
are  possible,  that  workstation-class  machines  are  indeed  a  high-performance  platform  for  sparse 
factorization,  and  it  has  described  simple  techniques  that  provide  high  performance  on  this  class  of 
machines. 

We  should  note  that  some  previous  work  on  the  multifrontal  method  [1]  had  con.sidered  perfor¬ 
mance  on  a  machine  with  a  memory  hierarchy.  By  expressing  frontal  update  matrix  rnmpiitat ion 
in  terms  of  den.se  matrix  operations,  this  work  was  able  to  block  the  coinpiitat ion  for  a  memory 
hierarchy.  Results  were  presented  for  an  Alliant  FX/!S  vector  mini-supercomputer  with  a  one  b  vel 
cache.  Hcjwever,  this  earlier  work  provided  no  context  for  inter|)reling  the  results  It  wins  not  clear 
whether  the  resulting  performance  was  significantly  higher  than  the  performance  that  would  have 
beeti  cibtained  with  a  traditional  column  method.  It  was  also  not  clear  whether  the  use  of  a  miiiti- 
frontal  framework  was  essential  for  obtaining  ',ood  performance  In  our  study,  by  looking  at  several 
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methods  in  a  consistent  framework  we  were  able  to  isolate  and  quantify  the  magnitudes  of  the  per¬ 
formance  improvements  that  came  from  virtually  all  of  the  important  design  choices  in  a  sparse 
factorization  method. 

Another  important  contribution  of  our  work  comes  from  our  investigation  of  the  effects  of  realistic 
caches.  We  showed  that  a  panel-blocked  approach,  although  conceptually  appealing,  has  important 
limitations  for  large  sparse  problems.  We  showed  that  the  alternative,  a  square-blocked  approach, 
has  limitations  as  well  related  to  cache  interference.  We  described  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
get  around  these  limitations,  namely  block  copying,  and  considered  the  complexity  of  these  steps 
Finally,  we  considered  the  effects  of  cache  tine  size  and  cache  set  associativity  on  overall  cache 
performance  for  the  various  methods. 

3.8  Conclusions 

An  obvious  end  goal  of  a  study  like  the  one  performed  in  this  chapter  is  to  arrive  at  a  particular 
choice  of  method  that  yields  consistently  higher  performance  than  the  other  choices.  Unfortunately, 
no  factorization  method  fit  this  description.  Instead,  a  number  of  methods  achieved  roughly  the 
same  levels  of  performance,  each  with  its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages.  A  less  ambitious  goal 
for  a  general-purpose  factorization  method  is  that  it  provide  robust  levels  of  performance,  near  the 
best  performance  of  all  other  methods  in  almost  all  cases,  From  our  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  the 
multifrontal  method  best  fils  this  description,  although  this  method  has  the  disadvantages  that  it 
performs  more  data  movement  than  other  methods,  it  is  more  complicated  to  implement,  and  its 
storage  requirements  are  larger  and  less  predictable. 

primary  conclusions  we  draw  from  this  chapter  relate  less  to  which  method  is  best  overall 
and  more  to  what  is  required  to  achieve  high  performance  with  a  sparse  Cholesky  factorization 
implementation.  Our  conclusions  are:  (1)  primitives  that  manipulate  large  structures  are  important 
for  achieving  high  performance  on  hierarchical-memory  machines:  (2)  the  choice  of  left-looking, 
right-looking,  or  multifrontal  approaches  is  less  important  than  the  choice  of  the  set  of  primitives 
on  which  to  base  them. 


Chapter  4 

Evaluation  Environment  for 
Multiprocessors 

4.1  Introduction 

Having  established  in  the  previous  chapter  that  reusing  data  is  crucial  for  achieving  good  performance 
from  sequential  machines  with  hierarchical  memory  organizations,  we  now  turn  our  attention  lo 
parallel  machines  with  similar  memory  system  organizations.  Before  looking  at  specific  algorithms, 
we  first  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the  machine  environment  in  which  our  parallel  method 
evaluations  will  be  performed. 

The  parallel  performance  numbers  we  present  will  come  from  two  parallel  environments.  The  first 
is  the  Stanford  DASH  multiprocessor  [27,  28],  a  single-address-space  distributed-memory  machine 
currently  being  built  at  Stanford.  This  chapter  briefly  describes  the  organization  of  this  machine, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  specific  costs  of  the  machine  operations  that  will  be  important  for 
parallel  factorization.  To  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  performance  of  this  and  other  real 
parallel  machines,  we  also  consider  performance  on  a  simulated  parallel  machine.  Thi.s  chapter  will 
describe  our  simulation  model,  including  a  discussion  of  the  factors  we  believe  are  most  important 
in  determining  parallel  machine  performance  and  a  discussion  of  the  specific  performance  models  we 
use  to  capture  these  factors. 

4.2  The  Stanford  DASH  multiprocessor 

An  important  part  of  investigating  the  performance  of  a  parallel  algorithm  is  naturally  to  look  at 
performance  on  a  real  parallel  machine.  This  thesis  presents  performance  numbers  from  the  St.antord 
DASH  multiprocessor,  a  48  prore.s,sor  (currently)  machine  designed  at  Stanford  The  most  mten  stmu 
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aspect  of  this  machine  for  our  purposes  is  its  memory  system  organization  Vlem.iry  >>,  phvsi.  .ili> 
distributed  among  the  processors,  v  :th  each  processor  containtiig  some  portion  of  the  global  main 
memory  (see  Figure  ‘i  in  Chapter  1 )  The  machine  provides  a  single-address  space  (shared  ruetimrs  i 
programming  model,  where  any  prores,sor  ran  access  any  memory  location  in  the  enure  niacfune  w  iUi 
an  ordinary  load  instruction  The  cost  of  surli  a  load  naturally  depends  on  the  physic  il  iucatniii  .f 
the  requested  memory  block 

The  machine  is  organized  as  a  set  of  clusters,  where  each  cluster  contains  4  proci-ssors  an  !  s  une 
portion  of  global  main  memory  Each  processor  is  a  high-performance  MIPS  RdHUO  int(-c>  r  unii  m  i 
an  R30U)  floating-point  coprocessor  Each  processor  has  a  tid  KByte  instruction  cache  a  hi  KByte 
first-level  data  cache  and  a  356  KByte  second-level  data  cache  Ail  are  direct-rnapped  The  ■  a-  h'  >- 
can  cache  any  memory  location  from  the  global  shared  memory  The  jirocessors  execute  at  Ti  MHz 
and  are  rated  at  ‘27  MIPS  and  4  9  d<5uble  precision  LINf'ACK  MEl,(>fS 

Processors  are  connected  to  each  other  at  two  different  levels.  1  he  four  processors  within  \ 
cluster  are  connected  with  a  bus  having  a  peak  throughput  of  approximately  67  .MBytes  per  second 
The  connection  between  clusters  uses  a  two-dimensional  mesh  interconnecuon  network,  ami  the 
interconnect  provides  a  peak  point-topoint  bandwidth  of  roughly  60  MBytes  per  second 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  cost  of  a  memory  reference  on  the  DASH  machine  depends  nn  ihe 
physicai  position  of  the  referenced  memory  location  If  the  location  is  available  in  the  cache  of  the 
reques'ting  processor,  then  the  reference  is  serviced  in  a  single  cycle  If  the  location  resides  m  the 
portion  of  memory  that  is  local  to  the  requesting  processor  then  the  reference  requires  roughly  do 
cycles  and  brings  a  16-byte  memory  block  into  the  cache.  If  the  location  resides  in  a  non-loc.al  cIusI-t 
the  request  requires  roughly  100  cycles  and  it  again  brings  a  16-l)yte  block  into  the  cache  Note  that 
m  both  cases  the  processors  sits  idle  while  the  memory  request  is  serviced  Other  reievatit  costs  fur 
the  DASH  machine  are  the  cost  of  a  floating-point  multiply  (-5  cycles)  and  a  floating-point  add  i  2 
cycles).  From  these  numbers,  it  is  clear  that  memory  reference  costs  play  an  extremely  impurtant 
role  in  determining  the  performance  of  a  parallel  program  To  achn-ve  maximum  performai.rt 
programs  should  b?  written  to  reuse  data  in  the  processor  cache  as  much  as  possible  Wl.en  '  adie 
misses  occur,  those  misses  should  ideally  be  serviced  from  the  memory  that  is  local  to  the  proctssi-r 
that  issued  the  request. 

We  should  note  that  although  the  DASH  machine  provides  a  shared- memory  progranumng  model 
our  implementations  will  make  little  use  of  this  feature  All  important  factorization  data  item.s  !>in  h 
as  the  columns  of  the  matrix)  will  be  explicitly  placed  in  the  local  rnernorie.sof  'heir  re.sijeri  i  vp  'uw  d't 
processors.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  processor  memory  references  that  access  non-lorai  Tata  will  (u 
so  in  order  to  copy  b'oeks  of  data  (messages)  from  the  local  memory  of  .some  sending  processor  mt<i 
the  local  memory  of  the  rpqiiestirig  processor.  The  only  situations  where  we  actually  make  use  .4 
the  shared  memory  feature  are  for  shared  variables  that  are  acres.sed  suffieieritiy  inff'  |iieru,U  Uiat 
their  placement  has  no  significant  effect  on  performance  (for  example,  the  onginai  .-i  matrix  i 
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4.3  Performance  Model 

While  it  is  important  to  look  at  algorithm  performancf  ..n  real  parallel  tnarhiri»  real  ma-  hiie' 
also  have  a  number  of  drawbacks.  For  one.  they  do  not  provide  detailed  perform aie  e  iiifurmati.  i. 
They  tell  the  user  what  level  of  performance  is  achieved,  but  they  provide  htih-  udormatioti  i 
allow  the  user  to  understand  why  this  level  is  achieved  Real  machines  also  do  tii;.t  allow  mai  hne 
parameters  to  be  changed.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  each-  mis"-  f  >r 
example,  would  be  difficult  o'*  impossible.  .Any  real  machine  will  also  contain  .some  numi  t  r  ; 
performance  quirks,  coming  either  from  unusual  features  of  the  machine  or  aliernat  ivelv  from  dt^sl^:li 
compromises  Without  the  ability  to  abstract  these  quirks  away  the  niiplementor  may  wind  ni 
designing  parallel  algorithms  that  specifically  address  these  <}uirks  instead  of  addre.s.sing  more  gener  ii 
and  more  fundamental  bottlenecks  m  parallel  machines 

An  alternative  to  real  machines  that  is  often  used  in  computer  architecture  studies  is  detailed 
multiprocessor  simulation,  where  each  instruction  executed  by  each  processor  in  the  simulated  ma 
chine  is  emulated,  and  the  effect  of  that  instruction  on  all  other  proces.sors  is  computed  V\  hile  su  di 
an  approach  addresses  all  the  problems  with  real  machines  discussed  above,  u  also  possps.ses  a  cru¬ 
cial  weakness  Such  simulations  typically  require  between  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  ihou.saiul 
times  the  runtime  of  the  machine  they  are  simulating  to  run  the  same  program  Computer  archi¬ 
tecture  studies  that  use  such  simulation  understandably  study  small  programs  Our  interest  here  o 
on  factoring  relatively  large  matrices  The  resulting  simulation  costs  would  simply  be  p>rohibiti\> 

The  approach  we  take  instead  is  to  use  coarse  multiproce.ssor  simulation,  where  tin'  p:irali“i 
factorization  is  expressed  in  terms  of  high-level  operations  (e  g  the  modification  of  .-.ne  superie  .!• 
by  another,  or  the  transmission  of  a  supernode  between  two  processors)  ’1  he  .simuialc,.r  ’-oriquii. - 
a  runtime  cost  for  these  high-level  operations  based  on  a  performance  model  that  we  will  descMi>. 
shortly.  The  parallel  computation  is  simulated  using  a  discrete-event  sunulatjon  of  these  luch-bw.  l 
tasks. 

Our  goal  when  modelling  the  parallel  factorization  is  to  capture  only  the  most  important  fact  r' 
that  affect  parallel  performance.  To  this  end,  we  only  model  two  costs  The  first  is  the  ■  ot  1 
executing  a  task,  which  we  model  in  terms  of  the  number  of  floating-point  operations  perf<;rmed  h> 
the  task  and  the  number  of  data  items  that  the  task  fetches  from  memory  The  second  i.-  tie- 
of  moving  data  between  processors,  which  we  model  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  chunk  '>f  data  i  '  .'>• 
moved  and  the  communication  bandwidth  available  between  the  .source  and  de.stinali on  process^ir- 

■Note  that  our  goal  in  this  performance  model  is  not  to  exactly  model  the  Stanford  DASH  ma.  hirif 
We  instead  want  to  devise  a  general  performance  model  that  captures  aspect.s  that  are  <'Xj.ert>  .i  ?  . 
be  common  to  a  variety  of  parallel  machines  and  critical  to  deiermirung  parallel  perforniatir  e  \\~ 
u.se  the  Stanford  DASH  machine  to  estimate  redevant  parameters  for  the  moiiel,  bm  we  1<>  .  niy 
so  that  these  parameter  choices  repre.sent  reali.stir,  achievable  vahies 
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4.3.1  Computation  Costs 

We  niodel  the  cost  of  executing  a  factorization  task  in  terms  of  two  ijiiantities  ().  th'- 
executing  the  machine  instructions  necessary  to  perform  i)ne  floating-point  operation,  ami  M  <!:'■ 
cost  of  loading  one  double-precision  word  of  data  from  local  memory  The  cost  cif  the  w  hole  i;isk 
simply  the  sum  of  the  floating-point  operation  and  data  fetch  costs  The  ()  term  is  meani  to  capt  ur.- 
not  only  the  cost  of  the  single  instruction  that  perforrtis  the  actual  floating-point  operaiieti  tun 
also  the  costs  of  any  supporting  integer  operations,  .such  a.s  address  '-alculaiions  or  loo|)  instnu  1 1- -ns 
Regarding  the  values  we  assign  to  O  and  M .  we  note  that  a  floating-point  multiply-add  pair  .ui  a 
DASH  processor  requires  roughly  7  machine  m.structiori  cycles.  .A  cache  miss  i.m  a  Iti-byie  ca<'ii>' 
requires  30  cycles  and  fetches  two  double-precision  items,  giving  a  ratio  of  4  3  between  M  and  (> 
For  the  sake  of  normalization,  we  define  the  cost  O  to  he  equal  one  unit  and  thu.s  \f  is  equal  4  d 
We  note  that  this  ratio  is  quite  close  to  the  numbers  we  have  calculated  for  a  range  of  ruher  rurreit! 
hierarchical-memory  processors  For  example,  similar  calculations  for  the  Hewlett  Packard  H 
Model  720,  the  IBM  RS/6000  Model  320,  and  the  Intel  iPSC/dflO  machines  give  ratios  of  r'lugtdy 
4.6,  2.4.  and  2.6,  respectively.  W'e  use  the  value  M  =  4.3  throughout  this  the.si.s 

.Note  that  this  compulation  cost  model  makes  .several  simplifying  assumptions  Probably  the 
most  obvious  is  the  assumption  that  the  processor  blocks  when  a  cache  miss  is  serviccij  While  thi.s 
is  an  accurate  assumption  for  today's  processors,  future  processors  may  be  built  with  the  alubty  t.i 
hide  some  of  the  latency  of  a  cache  miss  by  overlapping  this  latency  with  computation  It  'Uir 
belief  that  such  latency  hiding  will  have  only  limited  success  We  expect  that  the  ratio  of  memory 
reference  latencies  to  floating-point  operation  costs  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future  as  it  ha-' 
in  the  past,  so  while  it  may  become  easier  to  hide  latencies  there  will  also  be  more  latencies  lo  hid>' 
Thus  we  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  processor  will  have  to  pay  .some  cost  for  ••a'h 
cache  miss. 

We  should  also  note  that  we  are  nof  claiming  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  memory  system 
that  can  keep  up  with  the  memory  fetch  requests  of  a  high-speed  processor  Indeed,  today  .s  vei  i.  r 
supefiumpuier  riu  .ory  systems  could  certainly  fill  the  need  Our  claim  is  .simply  that  siirh  mem'  ry 
.systems  will  be  much  more  expensive  and  consequently  much  less  common  than  memory  >yst'  n)' 
that  rely  on  low  cache  mi.ss  rates  to  achieve  good  performance 

4.3.2  Cache  Miss  Counts 

Our  task  cost  model  has  so  far  been  expre,ssed  as  a  simple  function  of  the  floating-point  o|icrat  n >ris 
and  cache  misses  required  by  the  task.  While  it  is  trivial  to  predict  the  number  of  floating  i 
operations  a  task  will  require,  predicting  cache  misses  is  significantly  more  difficult  ritis  number 
depends  oi.  a  variety  A  factors,  including  the  size  of  the  cache,  the  amount  of  data  that  is  ai  tuallv 
being  reused,  the  cache  line  size  and  set  associativity,  and  the  way  m  which  the  reused  data  m  ij  ' 
into  the  cache  Again,  we  attempt  to  keep  our  model  as  simple  as  po.ssible  by  considering  only  itu 
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iiiosl  important  factors^ 

To  illustrate  our  assumptions,  let  us  ''onsider  the  niost  important  operation  iii  sparse  fai  Ojnza- 
tion.  the  modififation  of  one  supernode  by  another  This  operation  involves  a  source  supern'nh' 
and  a  destination  supernode  with  potentially  different  non  zero  structures  .Assume  that  i,. 

tains  s  columns,  and  assume  that  d  columns  in  are  affected  by  the  riuelifiration  Hecall  that  tie- 
modification  operation  is  performed  in  two  steps  In  the  first,  the  upilate  from  to  .Sj  is  compute,) 
using  dense  matrix  operations  In  the  second,  the  resulting  update  is  added  int''  'he  .aiifiropnat! 
locations  in  using  information  about  how  the  source  and  destination  non-zerci  structures  rebate 

The  compulation  of  the  update  to  .Sj  is  performed  as  a  dense  matrix  multiplication  The  lirsi 
matrix,  call  it  .V.  contains  the  non-zeroes  of  S,  at  or  below  the  diagonal  block  of  .s^  I'his  is  an  i  x  .s 
ifense  matrix,  where  /  is  the  number  of  non-zeros  in  a  column  of  S,  below  the  destination  diagonal 
The  second  matrix.  )  .  is  the  transpose  of  the  block  of  non-zeroes  in  5,  that  are  adjacent  to  th*- 
diagonal  block  of  S^.  This  is  an  s  x  d  dense  matrix.  The  resulting  Z  matrix,  an  /  x  d  dense  matrix 
IS  the  update  that  is  to  be  added  into  Sd- 

We  assume  that  the  update  compulation  interacts  with  a  memory  hierarchy  in  the  following  way 
We  assume  that  the  Y  matrix,  of  size  s  x  d.  is  loaded  into  the  cache  once  The  X  matrix  is  then  read 
a  row  at  a  time,  with  that  row  being  multiplied  by  V'  to  produce  a  row  of  Z  Thus,  the  A’  and  Z 
matrices  are  each  read  from  memory  only  once  As  a  result,  the  operation  generates  sd  c.ache  innsses 
on  y .  si  misses  on  A',  and  dl  misses  on  Z.  During  this  computation.  '2sdt  floating-point  operaiion,-; 
are  performed  A  common  case  that  merits  special  attention  is  the  case  where  both  the  source  and 
destination  contain  the  same  number  of  columns  (s  =  d  =  B).  In  this  case.  operations  ;vr>' 
performed  and  2Bl  -e  s:  2BI  misses  are  generated,  giving  a  ratio  of  1  miss  for  every  B  operaipiii,-; 
In  order  to  be  able  to  conveniently  discuss  the  costs  of  such  operations,  we  define  a  quantity  T,,.!  B  ] 
to  be  the  average  cost  of  a  floating-point  operation  when  performing  an  update  operation  for  which 
the  source  and  destination  both  contain  B  columns  Given  this  definition,  we  have 

ToplB)  =  0  +  .\f/B 

We  should  note  that  our  description  of  the  cache  behavior  of  a  supernode  update  computatiun 
is  somewhat  oversimplified  in  particular,  due  to  stride-of-access  issues  the  update  operation  mav 
not  be  coded  in  terms  of  rows  of  A'  pioducing  rows  of  Z  \S>  have  also  ignored  i.s,siies  of  rach* 
line  size,  set  associativity,  and  cache  interference  W'e  believe,  however,  that  careful  coding  of  th*- 
matrix-multiply  operation,  including  the  use  of  data  copying  to  avoid  interference,  would  give  results 
that  are  quite  close  to  tho.se  predicted  above. 

frcvrn  the  cache  miss  rates  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  benefit.s  of  large  supernodes  griiw  with  tin- 
sizes  of  the  supernodes.  The  benefits  do  not  grow  without  bound,  hciwever  They  are  limited  l>v  (he 
fact  that  the  s  x  d  matrix  Y  must  remain  in  the  cache  across  multiple  u.ses  The  nnaxirnum  benefit 
IS  therefore  determined  by  the  size  of  the  cache.  To  eliminate  the  need  to  include  the  machine  cache 
size  as  a  parameter  in  our  model,  we  a-ssume  that  some  rea.sonably  large  block  size  is  goo<i  enciigli 
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to  reduce  cache  miss  costs  to  a  negligible  level  while  at  the  same  time  lieiiig  small  enough  lu  lit  m 
any  reasonable  processor  cache.  A  block  size  of  32  fits  these  requirements  quite  well  .-V  .-ode  that 
produces  one  cache  miss  for  every  32  floating-point  operations  will  generally  b*-  m  arly  as  eHi<  if  iu 
as  a  code  that  produces  no  misses  at  all.  The  32  by  32  block  that  must  remain  in  the  cache  requires 
8K  of  .storage,  which  would  fit  in  virtually  any  cache.  .Note  that  update  operations  that  involve  sets 
of  more  than  32  columns  can  be  handled  quite  easily  by  breaking  them  up  into  32  column  ciumks 

The  other  important  part  of  the  update  computation  is  the  addition  of  the  update  into  the 
destination.  We  assume  that  for  each  entry  in  the  update,  the  processor  must  fetch  that  '-mry  plus 
one  entry  in  the  destination  from  memory  In  other  words,  we  assume  that  nothing  is  available 
from  the  cache  The  reader  may  object  that  the  update  would  be  available  in  the  cache  smre  it  wrus 
computed  soon  before,  but  our  assumption  is  that  the  update  is  generally  larger  than  the  cache  and 
thus  does  not  remain  there. 

This  thesis  will  use  this  performance  model  to  simulate  a  variety  of  malri.x  operations  not  all  i  f 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  two  steps  of  the  supernode  modification  operation  discussed  above 
Rather  than  explicitly  enumerating  the  operations  that  we  model  and  the  costs  we  assign  to  them 
we  instead  simply  note  that  we  use  the  same  framework,  where  blocks  are  loaded  into  the  cache  and 
reused  several  times  when  possible,  for  all  such  operations.  The  majority  of  these  operations  are 
based  on  dense  matrix-matrix  multiplication,  which  lead  to  identical  formulations  However  eveu 
the  ones  that  are  not  still  have  very  natural  block  interpretations. 

To  validate  the  use  of  this  performance  model,  subsequent  chapters  will  compare  the  predicted 
performance  with  actual  performance  on  the  DASH  machine.  Although  the  performance  inodHi  i> 
not  meant  to  model  the  D.ASH  machine  exactly,  we  will  see  that  the  two  actually  produce  jpnt*- 
similar  results. 

4.3,3  Communication  Costs 

The  other  important  part  of  our  performance  model  is  interprocessor  communication  (^iir  model 
assumes  that  communication  takes  places  in  the  form  of  messages’.  We  assume  the  time  required 
for  a  message  to  move  from  its  source  to  its  destination  is: 

a  -h  JL 

where  q  is  the  fixed  cost  of  sending  a  message.  J  is  the  additional  cost  of  each  word  of  data  in  the 
message,  and  L  is  the  length  of  the  message.  The  quantity  a  is  a  measure  of  the  overhead  as.sociate<i 
with  a  message,  while  3  is  a  measure  of  the  bandwidth  of  the  interconnection  network 

To  obtain  values  for  a  and  J.  let  us  consider  the  Stanford  DASH  machine  This  machine  .  an 
move  a  16-byte  cache  line  of  data  (two  words)  between  two  different  clusters  in  KX'i  .-yrles  It  ran 
perform  a  multiply-add  in  roughly  7  cycles,  giving  a  d  of  100/7  :=  14  To  obtain  an  estimate  bu  <i 
the  fixed  cost  of  initiating  a  message,  we  assume  that  the  machine  uses  a  software  message  srheme 
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To  initiate  a  message  transfer,  the  source  processor  wouhi  enqueue  some  indicator  that  a  rm-.ssage 
is  available  in  the  input  queue  for  the  destination  processor  The  destination  would  then  have  t.. 
dequeue  it  before  initiating  the  transfer  We  assume  that  this  exchange  requires  roughly  lUOO  cycles 
giving  an  a  of  roughly  300 

Note  that  our  estimate  for  J  is  somewhat  pessimistic  in  the  context  of  more  genera!  [laraii*'! 
machines,  especially  those  with  special-purpose  hardware  for  handling  messages  (and  even  f>.r  the 
DASH  architecture,  as  we  will  explain  shortly)  Our  estimate  above  assumes  that  a  block  is  movt-  i 
one  cache  line  at  a  time  between  processors;  a  more  specialized  message  passing  system  wcuibl  M  uq 
the  block  in  a  more  pipelined  fashion 

Let  us  consider  briefly  where  both  J  and  o  lie  for  parallel  machines  with  more  specialized  message- 
peissing  support.  One  example,  the  Intel  Touchstone  DELTA  multiprocessor,  achieves  around  to 
double-precision  MFLOPS  per  processor  on  programs  that  generate  few  cache  misses  It  provides 
around  25  MBytes  per  second  of  interprocessor  communication  bandwidth.  Thus  it  performs  a 
floating-point  operation  in  roughly  25  nanoseconds  and  it  can  transfer  an  S-  byte  word  of  data  between 
processors  in  320  nanoseconds,  giving  a  J  of  13.  The  fixed  cost  of  sending  a  message  is  roughly  160 
microseconds  [46],  giving  an  «  of  6500.  (Note  that  we  are  assuming  contention-free  messages  to 
compute  3  here.  We  will  discuss  how  we  handle  contention  shortly  )  The  newer  Intel  Paragon 
machine  provides  roughly  50  MFLOPS  per  processor  and  200  MBytes  per  second  of  bandwidth 
giving  a  3  of  around  2.  The  fixed  cost  of  a  message  is  roughly  30  microseconds,  giving  an  a  of  1.500 
The  Thinking  Machines  CM-5.  on  the  other  hand,  provides  128  MFLOPS  per  processing  node  and 
20  MBytes  per  second  of  communication  bandwidth,  giving  a  J  of  around  50  The  fixed  cost  of 
sending  a  message  is  roughly  86  microseconds,  giving  an  a  of  roughly  11000  In  our  performance 
model,  we  use  aggressive  values  of  a  =  500  and  3  ~  10,  since  the  trend  in  both  of  these  is  <ieci.jel\ 
downward. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  communication  model  is  that  it  assumes  that  the  co.st  'if  a 
message  is  a  latency  cost  only.  Neither  the  source  nor  the  destination  processor  sits  idle  when 
a  message  is  being  transferred.  The  source  simply  indicates  that  a  message  should  be  sent  and 
continues  on  with  other  work.  At  some  later  time,  determined  by  the  latency  model  described 
above,  the  destination  processor  is  notified  that  the  mes,sage  has  arrived  This  assumption  is  meant 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  most  distributed-memory  machines  contain  message  coprocessors  that 
handle  the  mechanics  of  moving  the  message  .Note  that  the  DASH  machine,  as  described,  does  not 
fit  this  model.  The  destination  processor  must  watt  while  16-byte  pieces  of  the  me.ssage  are  mcived 
The  DASH  architecture  does  have  the  ability  to  hide  the  cost  of  sending  a  message  from  the  involved 
proces-sors  through  the  use  of  a  r.on-blocking  prefetch  instruction  [35],  The  actual  DASH  machine 
is  unable  to  achieve  the  full  benefits  of  this  provision,  however,  due  to  limitations  in  the  processors 
from  which  the  DASH  machine  was  built. 

A  final  aspect  of  our  communication  model  addresses  the  issue  of  contention  in  the  interconnect  ion 
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Tablt*  27  Benchmark  matrices 


Name 

Description 

Equations 

Ncin-Zeri  le.s  ! 

1, 

GRID  100 

5-point  discretization  of  rectangular  region 

10.000 

39  6()0  ^ 

2 

5-point  discretization  of  rectangular  region 

40  000 

159,200  ■ 

3. 

BCSSTK15 

Module  of  an  Offshore  Platform 

3,948 

1  13,868  i 

4. 

BCSSTK16 

Corps  of  Engineers  Dam 

4,884 

285.494  ^ 

5. 

BCSSTK17 

Corps  of  Engineers  Dam 

10,974 

417.676  1 

6. 

BCSSTK18 

Nuclear  Power  Station 

1  11,948  !  137  142  i 

i  . 

BCSSTK29 

Nuclear  Power  Station 

13,992  !  005  49f;  | 

Table  28:  Benchmark  matrix  statistics 


Name 

Floating-point 

operations 

.Non-zeroes 
in  factor 

1. 

GRIDIOO 

15.707,205 

250,835 

a 

GR1D200 

137.480.183 

1  280.743 

m 

BCSSTK15 

647,274 

a 

BCSSTK16 

149,105,832 

736.294 

a 

msmam 

144.280.005 

994.885 

7. 

BCSSTK18 

140,919.771 

650.777 

B 

1.680,804 

network.  We  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  message  transfer  time  depends  only  on  commuriicaiion 
bandwidth.  Realistically,  however,  this  time  will  also  depend  on  the  amount  of  traffic  that  i.s  globall  v 
placed  on  the  interconnect  by  all  processors.  A  saturated  interconnect  will  clearly  delay  mes.sages 
Rather  than  attempting  to  incorporate  some  notion  of  interconnect  contention  into  our  laterif> 
model,  we  will  instead  look  at  bandwidth  demands  independently.  The  runtime  of  a  computati'Ui 
will  be  computed  using  strictly  contention-less  latency  estimates,  and  the  bandwidth  demand.s  uf 
that  computation  will  then  be  examined  to  determine  whether  the  assumption  that  communication 
was  effectively  contention-free  was  realistic. 


4.4  Benchmark  Matrices 

We  will  use  a  somewhat  different  set  of  benchmarks  to  evaluate  parallel  factorization  methods  The 
matrices  in  this  new  set  are  described  in  Table  27  and  Table  28  The  primary  difference  between 
this  set  and  the  previous  one  is  that  we  have  removed  some  of  the  smaller  matrices  and  added  a  few 
larger  ones.  Our  assumption  is  that  parallel  machines  will  generally  be  used  to  solve  larger  matrices 


Chapter  5 

Parallel  Panel  Methods 


This  chapter  will  consider  efficient  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  on  parallel  machines  with  hierar¬ 
chical  memory  systems.  We  have  two  primary  objectives  in  this  chapter  The  first  is  to  describe  a 
parallel  method  that  makes  good  use  of  a  memory  hierarchy,  and  the  second  is  to  investigate  and 
understand  the  performance  of  this  parallel  method. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  performing  sparse  factorization  on  parallel  distributed 
memory  machines,  including  the  fan-out  method  [22],  the  fan-in  method  [8],  and  the  multifrontal 
method  [9,  34).  These  approaches  all  distribute  the  computation  by  assigning  columns  of  the  matrix 
to  processors.  Unfortunately,  the  computational  primitive  for  a  column-wise  distribution  is  a  column- 
column  modification,  an  operation  that  gives  poor  data  reuse  and  low  performance  on  machines 
with  hierarchical  memory  systems.  The  parallel  factorization  approach  we  consider  in  this  chapter 
is  a  straightforward  extension  of  a  column-oriented  approach  Rather  than  distributing  columns 
among  processors,  our  approach  instead  distributes  sets  of  adjacent  columns  from  within  the  same 
supernode,  which  we  call  panels.  By  working  with  sets  of  columns,  a  panel  method  can  obtain 
many  of  the  same  benefits  that  were  obtained  earlier  through  the  use  of  supernodes  in  sequential 
factorization.  While  panels  can  be  integrated  into  fan-out,  fan-in,  and  multifrontal  methods  w*- 
will  only  study  a  multifrontal  panel  method.  The  multifrontal  method  is  generally  considered  to 
give  higher  performance  than  the  other  two  parallel  methods  [9].  As  confirmation,  we  note  that  mir 
panel  multifrontal  implementation  provides  higher  performance  than  our  panel  fan-out  and  fan-in 
implementations. 

To  clear  up  a  potential  source  of  confusion,  we  note  that  the  panels  we  use  in  this  chapter 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Chapter  3.  Previously,  the  term  panel  referred  to  a  contiguous  set  of 
columns  that  fit  in  the  processor  cache  Here,  a  panel  is  any  set  contiguous  set  of  column.s  It  e,in 
be  larger  than  the  cache 

We  begin  this  chapter  with  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  parallel  sparse  factonzalmn 
including  a  description  of  the  parallel  multifrontal  method  and  a  description  of  our  panel  extension 
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to  this  method.  We  then  present  performance  results  from  our  parallel  panel  rnultifrontal  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  results  indicate  that  panels  are  a  valuable  addition  to  a  parallel  method,  giving 
two  to  three-fold  performance  improvements  over  column  approaches.  However,  the  results  are  alsi' 
somewhat  disappointing  in  that  parallel  speedups  are  well  below  linear  over  a  supernodal  sequential 
code. 

We  then  turn  our  attention  to  obtaining  an  understanding  of  the  achieved  performance  Several 
factors  that  influence  performance  are  described,  and  the  impact  of  each  of  these  factors  on  overall 
performance  is  investigated.  We  find  that  the  main  factor  that  limits  parallel  performance  is  the 
dearth  of  concurrency  available  in  the  sparse  problems  we  consider,  and  indeed  m  virtuallv  ail 
sparse  problems.  This  lack  of  concurrency  is  found  to  be  quite  constraining  for  moderately  paralh  ! 
machines.  Furthermore,  we  find  that  concurrency  grows  extremely  slowly  with  the  problem  size  .As  a 
result,  large  parallel  machines  would  require  enormous  problems  to  achieve  reasonable  performance 
We  also  find  that  while  concurrency  is  the  most  severe  limiting  factor  for  performance,  it  is  ri‘>i 
the  only  factor.  Communication  costs,  load  imbalance,  and  task  scheduling  are  also  found  to  play 
important  roles.  We  briefly  consider  ways  to  alleviate  some  of  these  factors,  but  conclude  that 
in  the  absence  of  significantly  higher  concurrency  any  such  approaches  would  lead  to  only  minor 
performance  improvements. 

Finally,  we  use  this  understanding  of  achieved  parallel  performance  to  investigate  the  important 
question  of  how  to  choose  panel  sizes  so  as  to  majcimize  performance.  The  most  important  factors 
that  must  be  traded  off  are  the  data  reuse  benefits  that  result  from  larger  panels  and  the  loss  id 
concurrency  that  comes  with  these  larger  panels  W'e  describe  a  simple  method  for  determining  a 
reasonable  choice  that  balances  these  two  considerations  W'e  then  discuss  related  work,  and  finally 
we  present  conclusions. 


5.1  The  Panel  Multifrontal  Method 

Let  us  begin  by  describing  the  parallel  panel  multifrontal  method  WV  start  by  describing  the 
column-oriented  multifrontal  method  and  later  discuss  the  modifications  necessary  to  perform  tbf 
computation  using  panels. 

5.1.1  General  Structure 

The  parallel  multifrontal  method  is  perhaps  best  explained  using  the  domain/separator  model  of 
sparse  factorization  [9],  We  use  a  simple  2-D  grid  problem  (Figure  18)  as  our  example  The  elun 
•  nation  tree  play  an  important  role  m  parallel  factorization,  so  we  include  the  elimination  tree  of 
the  example  matrix  in  the  figure.  This  subsection  will  present  a  very  high-level  de.srri|itu)n  of  (he 
parallel  factorization  process,  with  more  specific  details  to  follow  in  the  next  siib.sertion 
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The  process  of  factoring  a  sparse  matrix  on  a  parallel  machine  ran  be  thought  of  as  a  divide- 
and-conquer  process.  The  division  is  accomplished  by  finding  separators  in  the  graph  representation 
of  the  sparse  matrix.  A  separator  is  a  set  of  nodes  that  breaks  the  graph  into  some  number  of 
disconnected  pieces  when  removed  In  the  example,  separator  SO  divides  the  graph  into  two  pieces 
one  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right  These  pieces  are  referred  to  as  domains  In  the  eliminaiion  tree 
the  separator  nodes  form  a  straight-line  path;  domains  form  distinct  subtrees  of  the  separator  nodes 
One  important  property  of  these  domains  is  that  they  are  computationally  independent,  notles  in 
one  domain  are  not  affected  by  nodes  in  other  domains.  Another  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the 
separator  nodes  form  a  supernode  in  the  sparse  matrix.  Thus,  the  terms  separator  and  supernode 
are  synonymous. 

On  a  parallel  machine,  a  separator  clearly  forms  the  basis  for  a  division  of  work  Some  subset 
the  available  processors  can  be  used  to  factor  each  domain  that  results  from  a. separator.  Once  these 
domains  have  been  factored,  then  the  available  processors  can  cooperate  to  factor  the  .separaleir 
that  formed  them  Naturally,  the  factorization  of  a  domain  can  be  further  sub-divided  by  hndmi: 
subsequent  separators.  In  the  example,  separators  .SI  and  S'2  divide  the  two  domains  formed  [ly 
separator  SO,  resulting  in  four  domains,  labeled  DU  through  D6 

Consider  the  factorization  of  the  example  matrix  on  a  four  processor  machine  Twn  prucessors 
would  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  domains  created  by  separator  SO  .Similarly,  a  single  pron  ssor 
would  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  domains  created  by  .separators  SI  and  S’z  (assume  thai 
processor  P,  handles  domain  D.+a).  We  refer  to  a  domain  with  a  single  proces.sor  .assigned  to  it  an 
owned  domain.  The  computation  would  begin  with  each  processor  factoring  their  resiiect ive  ..wii'- i 
domains.  Proces.sors  would  then  cooperate  to  factor  the  separators  that  formed  the.se  domains 
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Thus,  Po  and  Pi  would  factor  separator  51.  and  similarly  P2  and  P3  would  factor  52  Finally  all 
processors  would  cooperate  to  factor  separator  50. 

Note  that  the  notion  of  domains  being  divided  into  smaller  domains  by  separators  does  not  .stop 
at  the  point  where  a  domain  is  wholly  owned  by  a  processor.  In  general,  any  domain  in  the  sparse 
matrix  can  be  subdivided  into  smaller  sub-domains. 

Before  proceeding,  we  should  first  point  out  two  important  relationships  between  domains,  sep¬ 
arators,  and  columns.  First,  there  is  a  one-to-one  mapping  between  domains  and  separators  .A 
domain  can  be  uniquely  identified  by  the  separator  at  its  root  and  vice-versa.  And  second,  a  node 
in  the  graph  (and  thus  a  column  in  the  matrix)  belongs  to  a  hierarchy  of  domains,  but  it  belongs  to 
one  and  only  one  separator. 

5.1.2  Multifrontal  Method 

The  description  so  far  has  been  intentionally  vague  about  the  details  of  how  processors  actually 
cooperate  to  factor  a  portion  of  the  matrix,  primarily  because  there  are  several  ways  to  perform 
this  cooperation.  We  now  briefly  describe  one  way,  the  parallel  multifrontal  method  [9,  34].  The 
multifrontal  method  is  a  column-oriented  method,  meaning  that  the  c^irputation  is  performed  in 
terms  of  columns  of  the  matrix,  and  columns  are  distributed  among  processors.  The  actual  mechanics 
of  the  parallel  multifrontal  method  are  intimately  related  to  the  elimination  tree  of  the  sparse  matrix 
As  was  the  case  in  the  sequential  multifrontal  method,  the  most  important  data  item  in  the  parallel 
multifrontal  method  is  an  update  from  an  entire  subtree  of  the  elimination  tree  to  an  ancestor  column . 
The  sequential  and  parallel  methods  work  with  these  updates  in  very  different  ways,  however.  Recall 
that  the  sequential  multifrontal  method  kept  all  updates  from  a  subtree  together  in  a  single  lower- 
triangular  frontal  update  matrix.  In  contrast,  the  parallel  method  works  with  individual  column 
uodates.  never  actually  collecting  them  together.  In  fact,  two  updates  from  the  same  subtree  will 
often  reside  on  entirely  different  processors. 

To  be  more  precise,  consider  a  subtree  D  of  the  elimination  tree.  This  subtree  contains  some 
set  of  columns,  and  these  columns  produce  updates  to  ancestor  columns.  Recall  that  the  update  to 
some  ancestor  column  j  is  computed  by  taking  advantage  of  th.  elimination  tree  structure.  Assume 
the  domain  D  is  divided  into  subsequent  domains  O,  by  separator  5.  Then  the  update  from  D  to  ] 
is  equal  the  sum  of  the  updates  from  D,  to  j  plus  the  updates  from  the  columns  in  separator  .'i'  to  j 

update{j.  D)  ■=  Y.  updateij,  Oi)  +  ^  update(j,  k). 

<:€S 

The  updateij,  D,)  are  computed  recursively  in  child  domains.  The  updateij,  k)  are  computed  by 
adding  a  multiples  of  columns  k  into  the  aggregate  update.  In  the  parallel  method,  responsibility  for 
computing  the  update  updateij,  D)  is  assigned  to  a  particular  processor.  Thus,  in  order  to  compute 
an  updateij,  D),  the  responsible  processor  must  receive  all  updateij,  D,)  as  well  as  all  columns  k  in 
separator  S. 
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The  parallel  multifrontal  method  performs  the  actual  factorization  in  terms  of  dornains  and 
separators  as  follows.  Each  processor  is  assigned  some  set  of  matrix  columns.  The  non-zeroes  of 
these  columns  are  stored  in  the  local  memory  of  that  processor  Each  processor  is  also  assigned 
responsibility  for  computing  a  set  of  domain-column  updates.  For  each  update  updatf  {j.  D).  a 
count  is  kept  of  the  number  of  update(j,k)  and  update(j,  D,)  that  must  eventually  be  added  into  it 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  when  a  domain-column  update  is  complete. 

In  performing  the  factorization,  processors  exchange  two  types  of  n.essages:  completed  column 
messages  and  completed  update  messages.  Processors  act  on  received  messages  ais  follows  When  a 
processor  receives  a  completed  update  update{j,  /?, )  from  another  processor,  the  receiving  processor 
adds  the  update  into  update(j,  D).  where  D  is  the  parent  domain  of  Di  When  a  processor  receives  a 
completed  column  k,  where  k  belongs  to  the  separator  at  the  root  of  some  domain  D,  the  processor 
locates  the  set  of  updates  update(j,  D)  that  it  is  responsible  for  computing.  The  processor  computes 
the  new  contributions  to  these  updates  that  are  generated  from  the  received  column,  and  adds  these 
contributions  into  the  appropriate  domain-column  update 

One  very  important  class  of  domain-column  updates  update(j,  D)  is  those  for  which  j  G  5  and 
5  is  at  the  root  of  D  Clearly,  once  such  a  domain  update  is  complete,  it  contains  all  updates  that 
will  ever  be  added  into  the  destination  column  j-  Thus,  once  the  update  is  subtracted  from  the 
destination  column,  a  cdiv(]  can  be  performed  on  that  column,  and  the  column  can  be  broadcast 
to  all  processors  that  produce  updates  that  involve  it.  In  other  words,  if  the  column  is  a  member  of 
the  separator  at  the  root  of  domain  D.  then  the  column  is  broadcast  to  all  P  that  are  responsible 
for  some  update{j,  D). 

5.1.3  Parallel  Multifrontal  Example 

To  make  the  above  description  more  concrete,  let  us  consider  the  actual  mechanics  of  a  simple 
example.  A  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  parallel  multifrontal  method  may  wish  to  skip  to  the 
next  subsection. 

In  Figure  19  we  have  isolated  the  portions  of  the  earlier  grid  example  that  are  most  relevant 
when  the  example  is  factored  on  four  processors.  The  parallel  computation  would  begin  with  each 
processor  factoring  the  nodes  that  are  internal  to  the  owned  domain  assigned  to  it.  The  processors 
would  then  compute  the  updates  from  these  domains  to  ancestor  columns.  .Assume  processor  P, 
owns  domain  Di  3.  Processor  Po  would  compute  all  updatelj,  D3)  for  j  6  {37,  38,  39.  43,  44.  4.i} 
Similarly,  processor  Pi  would  compute  all  updates  update(j,  D4)  for  j  €  (37,  38.  39,  47.  48,  49) 
Note  that  no  interprocessor  communication  is  necessary  up  to  this  point. 

Now  consider  domain  DI .  This  domain  produces  updates  to  nodes  37  through  39,  and  43  through 
49.  Proce,ssors  Pq  and  Pi  cooperate  to  produce  these  updates.  Assume  that  Po  is  responsible  for  ,ali 
updateij,  DI)  for  even  j,  and  P\  is  responsible  for  the  updates  with  odd  j  The  nodes  in  sep.aratur 
.S'l  are  also  divided  among  Po  and  Pi.  Assume  that  Po  owns  node  38.  and  P|  owns  37  and  39 
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Figure  19:  Grid  example. 

The  next  step  in  the  computation  involves  sending  the  updates  from  domains  D3  and  D4  to  the 
processors  that  are  responsible  for  the  corresponding  updates  from  the  parent  domain  01.  Thus, 
for  example,  Pq  would  send  update{37,  DS)  to  P[,  where  it  would  be  added  into  update{37.  Ol). 
.Similarly,  p  would  send  update{37.  04)  to  Pi  (itself),  to  be  added  into  update{37.  01),  The  same 
would  occur  for  all  other  updates  from  03  and  04. 

Once  Pi  hais  received  the  two  child  updates  to  column  37.  then  update) 37,  Ol)  is  complete.  Since 
node  37  is  a  member  of  the  separator  at  the  root  of  Ol,  it  has  now  received  all  updates  that  will  be 
done  to  it.  The  update  is  added  into  column  37,  a  cd«t;(37)  is  performed,  and  then  column  37  is  sent 
to  all  processors  that  produce  updates  from  domain  01.  This  is  just  Pq  and  P;  When  processors  P) 
and  Pi  receive  column  37,  they  use  it  to  modify  all  updated,  Ol)  with  even  and  odd  j,  respectively 
One  such  update  on  Pq  is  updat€{38,  Ol),  which  is  now  complete.  After  adding  the  update  into 
column  38  and  performing  a  cdiv(38),  processor  Po  then  sends  column  38  to  Pq  and  p.  The  result 
will  another  set  of  updates  and  the  completion  of  column  39.  Column  39  is  then  sent  to  Pn  and  P] , 
producing  updates.  At  this  point,  all  updates  from  Ol  are  complete.  Of  course,  while  Pq  and  Pi 
were  computing  updates  from  Ol,  Pj  and  P3  were  simultaneously  computing  updates  from  02 

The  final  step  in  the  computation  is  the  computation  of  SO.  We  can  assume  these  nodes  and 
the  corresponding  updates  are  distributed  evenly  among  all  four  processors.  The  computation  of 
.SO  would  begin  when  update(43,  Ol)  and  update{43,  02)  arrive  at  the  owner  of  update(4‘.],  DO),  at 
which  point  column  43  would  be  complete  and  it  would  be  sent  to  all  four  processors.  The  mechanics 
of  the  remainder  of  the  computation  are  hopefully  now  clear  to  the  reader 
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5.1.4  Implementation  Details 

Several  implementation  details  are  important  for  the  parallel  multifrontal  method,  most  having  to 
do  with  the  non-zero  structures  of  the  columns  and  the  domain-column  updates  These  detail.^  ar- 
important  when  considering  the  means  by  which  domain-column  updates  are  actually  computed 

A  domain-column  update  ripdate{j.  D)  in  the  multifrontal  method  keeps  the  same  non-zero  struc¬ 
ture  as  the  columns  in  the  separator  at  the  root  of  D  Recall  that  the  separator  columns  form  a 
supernode  and  thus  all  share  the  same  non-zero  structure.  The  benefit  of  such  an  update  storage 
scheme  is  that  the  update  from  a  column  k  £  S  lo  some  ancestor  column  j  can  be  added  into  the 
appropriate  update(j.  D)  without  considering  sparsity  structures.  Since  both  k  and  updat&{j.  D\ 
have  identical  structures,  the  update  can  be  added  directly  into  updated.  D)  using  a  dense  DAXP\' 
operation.  Since  most  of  the  work  in  the  computation  involves  adding  column  updates  into  aggre¬ 
gate  domain  updates,  the  vast  majority  of  the  parallel  computation  is  performed  as  dense  DA.XP\' 
operations. 

The  point  when  non-zero  structures  become  important  is  when  an  update  update{j.  D,)  is  added 
into  its  parent  update,  updated-  D).  The  two  updates  generally  have  different  sparsity  structures 
(with  the  parent  structure  being  a  superset  of  the  child  structure),  so  some  non-zero  matching  must 
be  performed.  This  matching  can  be  done  by  computing  a  set  of  relative  indices  [7,  d2],  indicating 
where  in  the  destination  a  particular  source  non-zero  can  be  found.  Given  such  indices,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  scatter  the  update  into  its  parent.  An  interesting  thing  to  note  about  these  relative 
indices  is  that  they  depend  only  on  the  sparsity  structures  of  D,  and  D.  and  are  independent  of  the 
destination  column  j.  Thus,  a  single  set  of  relative  indices  suffices  to  add  all  updates  from  domain 
D,  into  corresponding  updates  from  domain  D. 

5.1.5  Distributing  the  Matrix  Among  Processors 

One  issue  that  has  not  yet  been  discussed  is  that  of  mapping  columns  and  domain-column  updates 
to  processors.  The  mapping  naturally  has  important  implications,  affecting  both  the  quality  of 
the  computational  load  balance  and  the  volume  of  interprocessor  communication.  This  mapping 
actually  has  two  components.  The  first  relates  to  how  processocs  are  divided  among  domains.  We 
use  the  proportional  mapping  scheme  of  Pothen  ai.d  Sun  [.37]  for  this  task.  This  strategy  is  discu.ssed 
in  more  detail  in  the  next  subsection.  For  now,  we  simply  assume  that  each  domain  D  has  some 
set  of  processors  P{D)  assigned  to  it.  The  second  question,  which  we  now  briefly  discuss,  is  how- 
individual  columns  and  domain-column  updates  within  a  domain  are  assigned  to  proce.ssors.  given 
an  assignment  of  processors  to  domains. 

.Since  all  processors  assigned  to  a  domain  D  cooperate  to  factor  the  separator  .8'  at  the  root  nf  [) 
it  i.s  natural  to  distribute  the  columns  in  .S  in  a  round-robin  manner  among  the  prores.sor.s  in  P\  D] 
•More  precisely,  we  map  columns  to  proccs.sors  by  working  up  from  all  leafs  (.if  the  elimination  tree 
simultaneously,  assigning  column  k  in  separator  .S’  at  the  root  of  domain  D  to  the  prore.ssor  m  Pi  I  t] 
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that  has  leaist  recently  received  a  column  This  strategy  achieves  a  round  rolun  distributinn  wiifiift 
a  single  separator  5,  and  also  avoids  processor  mapping  glitches  when  moving  from  a  separator  lo 
Its  parent  separator  The  updates  updatelj.  D)  from  D  to  ancestor  columns  are  distributed  in  i 
round-robin  manner  among  the  processors  in  P{D^  as  well 

An  obvious  question  at  this  point  is  why  this  romplica'ed  mapping  strategy  is  preferable  to  ..ti.' 
that,  for  example,  allows  any  column  to  be  mapped  to  any  processor  The  mam  benefit  *T  this 
stricter  mapping  approach  comes  in  the  form  of  reduced  communication  volume  [9j  Recall  that 
a  column  k  in  the  root  separator  of  domain  D  must  be  broadcast  to  all  processors  that  produc'- 
updates  from  D.  If  these  updates  are  computed  by  a  subset  P{D)  of  the  whole  processor  set.  then 
the  broadcast  can  be  limited  to  the  set  P(D)  as  well. 

5.1.6  Proportional  Mapping 

When  a  separator  divides  a  domain  D  into  a  number  of  child  domains  D, .  the  processor  set  a.sAigned 
to  D  must  be  split  among  the  child  domains  D, .  An  obvious  goal  is  to  have  the  child  domains 
complete  at  roughly  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  processors  should  he  divided  among  the  domains  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  amounts  of  work  required  by  the  domains.  In  some  ca.ses.  the  decision  is 
simple.  If  a  separator  produces  two  child  domains,  each  of  which  requires  an  equal  amount  of  work, 
and  if  the  number  of  processors  assigned  to  the  original  domain  is  divisible  by  2.  then  clearly  half 
of  the  processors  should  be  assigned  to  each  child  domain  However,  with  arbitrary  sparse  matnce> 
and  unrestricted  numbers  of  processors,  the  division  task  becomes  much  more  difficult  We  use 
a  mapping  scheme  called  proportional  mapping  developed  by  Pothen  and  Sun  [37]  to  handle  this 
problem. 

The  basis  of  the  proportional  mapping  scheme  is  quite  simple  If  one  child  domain  requires  /7(  '  if 
the  total  amount  of  work  of  all  child  domains,  then  x%  of  the  processors  should  be  assigned  to  work 
on  that  domain.  Of  course,  this  may  not  correspond  to  an  integral  number  of  processors.  Pothen 
and  Sun  give  simple  heuristics  for  making  reasonable  division  choices.  The  details  are  not  relevant 
to  our  presentation,  so  we  refer  the  reader  to  [37]  for  a  precise  description. 

5.1.7  Panels 

Having  described  the  parallel  column  multifrontal  method,  we  now  discuss  modifications  tn  this 
method  that  improve  data  reuse.  Recall  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  actual  computation  performed 
by  the  multifrontal  method  involves  DAXPY  operations.  As  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  .such  oper¬ 
ations  are  inefficient  on  machines  with  memory  hierarchies  because  they  provide  little  opportunity 
to  reuse  data. 

It  is  clear  that  data  reuse  can  be  incre^lsed  in  sparse  factorization  by  manipulating  sets  i.f  r,,ti 
tiguous  columns  with  identical  non-zero  structures  as  a  group.  Our  approach  divides  each  separai"r 
that  is  not  in  an  owned  domain  into  a  set  of  panels,  where  a  panel  is  a  set  of  contiguous  columns 
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We  use  a  single  target  panel  size  throughout  the  entire  matrix  Ihat  is  separators  are  si'hi  im  ¬ 
panels  that  are  as  close  as  possible  to  the  global  target  panel  size 

This  change  in  data  distribution  requires  surprisingly  few  changes  to  the  culunin  parallel  .(..ie 
Naturally,  the  computation  is  now  expressed  in  terms  of  panel  updates  with  processors  exchanging 
panels  among  each  other  in  order  to  compute  domain-panel  updates  The  most  important  operati  ui 
in  the  computation  becomes  the  computation  of  a  (lanebpanel  update,  winch  we  refer  to  as  a  pmodi 
operation.  This  operation  can  still  be  performed  without  regard  for  sparsity  structures,  in  this  <  .ase  .t,-- 
a  dense  matrix-rnatrLx  multiplication  The  mechanics  of  computing  the  update  are  identical  to  t  In 
of  a  sequential  supernode-supernode  update  operation  When  all  updates  have  been  received  by  a 
panel,  then  a  pdii{)  operation  is  performed  This  operation  is  identical  to  the  ( 'ornplrtti  )  o|.er.timii 
in  a  sequential  supernodc-supernode  method  The  other  important  operation  is  the  additmn  of  a 
domain-panel  update  update(J.  D\  into  a  parent  domain-panel  The  primary  difference  m  the  rase 
of  a  panel  approach  is  that  the  update  can  be  sparse  along  two  dimensions  It  can  affect  a  subsei  <vf 
the  rows  in  the  parent  update,  and  it  can  affect  a  subset  of  the  columns  Both  types  of  .sparsity  are 
easily  accommodated. 

Recall  that  the  amount  of  data  reuse  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  supernode-supernode  update 
operation,  or  equivalently  in  a  pmod{).  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  involved  supernodes  (or 
panels,  in  this  case).  In  particular,  recall  that  a  panel  size  of  B  results  in  roughly  one  cache  miss 
for  every  B  floating-point  operations,  according  to  our  performance  model  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  make  the  panels  as  large  as  possible, 

5,1.8  Supernode  Amalgamation 

A  panel  method  clearly  relies  heavily  on  the  presence  of  large  supernodes  in  the  sparse  matrix  to 
group  substantial  numbers  of  columns  into  panels.  While  most  supernodes  will  typically  be  quite 
large,  any  sparse  matrix  will  also  contain  small  supernodes.  To  increase  opportunities  for  our  method 
to  collect  columns  together  into  panels,  we  perform  supernode  amalgamation  (10,  17]  as  a  first  step 
m  the  factorization.  Amalgamation  merges  supernodes  with  similar  non-zero  structures  to  product 
larger  supernodes.  The  merging  is  accomplished  by  relaxing  the  restriction  that  a  sparse  matrix  only 
contain  non-zeroes.  Zeroes  are  introduced  as  non-zeroes  in  order  to  give  two  supernodes  idmtiral 
structures. 

Two  important  issues  for  supernode  amalgamation  are  the  selection  of  amalgamation  candidates 
and  the  criteria  for  deciding  whether  a  pair  of  candidates  should  actually  be  merged.  Regarding  th<' 
selection  of  amalgamation  candidates,  the  most  logical  choice  is  to  consider  merging  a  siipernodt> 
into  its  parent  in  the  elimination  tree.  We  consider  all  such  pairings.  To  evaluate  a  partinilar 
amalgamation  candidate,  we  use  our  machine  performance  model.  We  compare  the  modelled  cost  <vf 
performing  all  updates  from  the  two  individual  supernodes  with  the  cost  of  performing  the  iipd.ates 
from  the  larger  supernode  that  would  result  after  amalgamation  .Amalgamation  is  performed  if  she 
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Panel  siie  Panel  S'ie 

BCSSTK15.  16  Dfocessofs  BCSSTK29  32  processors 

Figure  20:  Parallel  speedups  for  two  sparse  matrices 

latter  cost  is  smaller.  The  empirical  results  presented  in  this  chapter  will  all  assume  that  supernode 
amalgamation  has  been  performed  prior  to  the  factorization.  The  cost  of  this  amalgamation  is 
actually  quite  modest.  We  have  found  that  it  increases  the  runtime  of  the  symbolic  factorization 
phase  by  less  than  10%. 

5.2  Parallel  Performance 

Having  described  the  parallel  panel  multifrontal  method,  we  now  look  at  the  performance  of  our 
implementation.  Figure  20  shows  speedups  for  the  parallel  method,  compared  with  a  ieft-iookme 
supernode-supernode  sequential  code.  The  curves  on  the  left  show  speedups  for  matrix  BCSSTKl  i 
as  a  function  of  panel  size,  when  factored  on  16  processors.  The  curves  on  the  right  show  similar 
data  for  matrix  BCSSTK29  when  factored  on  32  processors  These  two  performance  curves  ar^‘ 
representative  of  the  behavior  we  have  observed  for  a  wide  range  of  matrices  and  machine  sizes  W>’ 
will  present  performance  results  for  other  matrices  later  in  this  chapter.  .Note  that  these  curves  shcav 
both  simulated  speedups  and  speedups  from  the  Stanford  DASH  machine.  For  reference,  the  DASH 
machine  achieves  roughly  8  MFLOPS  for  a  sequential  code. 

An  important  thing  to  note  from  this  figure  is  that  our  parallel  performance  model  gives  rela¬ 
tively  accurate  performance  predictions,  even  though  the  model  attempts  to  capture  only  the  most 
basic  aspects  of  parallel  performance.  .Modelled  performance  differs  somewhat  from  achieved  perfor 
rnance,  especially  for  BCS.STK29  on  32  processors,  but  even  then  the  curves  have  the  same  general 
shape  We  believe  the  observed  differences  are  primarily  due  to  the  assumption  in  the  [lerformatK. 
model  that  interprocessor  communication  costs  can  be  hidden  frc^m  the  processors.  Since  the  D.'^SH 
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machine  does  not  hide  these  costs,  and  sinc"  coinrnurucation  voiurne  i.s  higher  for  the  largi  r  tuaciiin*' 
BCSSTK29  on  32  processors  exhibits  the  larger  difference  between  modelled  and  actual  perfi.rrna!K»- 
Overall,  however,  we  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  conclusions  about  rnudeiled  perfortnaace  to 
apply  to  real  performance  as  well 

Another  important  thing  to  note  from  this  figure  is  that  the  panel  size  has  a  significant  p'-rfor 
rnance  Impact,  For  example,  a  panel  size  of  8  gives  nearly  3  times  the  performance  of  panel  size  (,f  1 
(a  column  method)  for  BCSSTK15  Similarly,  a  panel  size  of  1  roughly  doubles  performance  f  ir  Ht ' 
SSTK29.  Another  interesting  thing  to  note  is  that  the  best  panel  size  is  not  constant  F’erformarn  <• 
increases  significantly  when  the  panel  size  is  increased  from  4  to  8  for  BCSSTKlo  For  B(‘SSrK2‘J 
however,  performance  decreases  somewhat  From  this  and  the  previous  observation,  it  is  safe  to  sav 
that  the  choice  of  panel  size  is  an  important  issue  for  maximizing  performance  in  a  panel  meiho<l 
VVe  will  return  to  this  issue  later  in  this  chapter 

5.3  Performance  Bounds 

At  this  point,  it  is  natural  to  further  investigate  the  performance  of  the  panel  muitifrontal  method 
The  issues  we  wish  to  understand  are  (1)  what  factors  determine  panel  method  performance  and  (  2) 
to  what  extent  can  this  performance  be  improved.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  best  way  to  understand 
parallel  performance  is  to  compare  achieved  performance  with  simple  performance  upper  bounds 
Within  such  a  context,  performance  can  be  interpreted  in  two  parts.  First,  one  can  look  at  how  close 
achieved  performance  is  to  the  upper  bounds  and  consider  the  reasons  for  any  observed  differences 
•Second,  one  can  look  at  the  upper  bounds  themselves  and  consider  the  reasons  why  they  are  less 
than  perfect.  This  is  the  general  approach  that  is  taken  in  this  section  W'e  begin  by  describing  twn 
simple  but  important  upper  bounds  on  parallel  performance,  the  mziximum  load  and  critical  (>ath 
bounds. 

5.3,1  Maximum  Load:  Load  Balance  and  Load  Efficiency 

One  obvious  factor  that  bounds  the  performance  of  a  parallel  computation  is  the  compntaiionai 
load  assigned  to  each  processor.  Specifically,  the  computation  cannot  complete  in  less  lime  than  the 
maximum  of  the  times  taken  by  the  individual  processors  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  them 
ignoring  all  dependencies  between  tasks.  This  bound  is  typically  thought  of  as  a  load  balance  hoiinil 
with  the  underlying  assumption  that  performance  is  less  than  ideal  because  .some  proces.sors  receive 
a  larger  fraction  of  the  global  work  pool  than  others  In  the  case  of  a  panel  method,  however 
less-than-ideal  performance  is  also  caused  by  changes  m  the  size  of  the  global  pool  While  one 
potential  measure  of  the  size  of  this  pool,  tne  number  of  floating-point  operations  in  a  paiiel-oriente.l 
factorization  clearly  remains  fixed,  the  true  measure,  the  number  of  operations  multiplied  by  the 
cost  of  each  operation,  actually  changes  with  the  panel  size.  The  maximum  load  inssignoii  to  ,i 
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Figure  21:  Parallel  speedups  for  two  sparse  matrices,  versus  performance  upper  bounds 

processor  thus  also  depends  on  the  load  effictency.  or  the  time  required  to  perform  each  operation 
The  maximum  load  performance  upper  bound  is  easily  determined  by  computing  the  modelled  costs 
of  all  tasks  assigned  to  each  processor. 

5.3.2  Critical  Path 

Another  important  performance  bound  in  a  parallel  computation  comes  from  the  critical  path,  riiis 
bound  simply  states  that  the  computation  cannot  complete  in  less  time  than  the  time  requirfii 
for  the  longest  chain  of  dependent  tasks  in  the  computation.  In  the  case  of  sparse  factorization 
every  path  from  a  leaf  in  the  elimination  tree  to  the  root  of  the  tree  forms  a  dependent  chain,  with 
each  step  on  the  chain  involving  a  pmod{)  of  a  parent  panel  by  its  child,  the  communication  of  the 
resulting  update  from  the  child  processor  to  the  parent  processor,  the  addition  of  that  update  in  ■ 
the  parent,  a  pdiv{)  operation  on  the  parent,  a  pmod()  from  the  parent  to  its  parent,  and  <o  on 
Again,  this  bound  is  easily  computed  using  our  performance  model  We  will  discuss  both  of  thesi' 
bounds  in  more  detail  shortly. 

5.3.3  Performance  Compared  to  Bounds 

Figure  21  compares  simulated  parallel  speedups  with  the  two  upper  bounO.s  from  above  .As  ran 
be  seen  from  the  figure,  parallel  performance  is  well  predicted  by  these  bounds  For  small  panels 
performance  is  nearly  equal  the  maximum  load  bound  The  main  limiting  factor  is  the  limitei! 
reuse  of  data  and  thus  poor  load  etticiency.  As  the  panel  size  incr  a-ses.  opportunities  for  data  reus»' 
increase  and  performance  improves.  However,  at  some  point  the  critical  path  becomes  constraining 
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Processors  are  forced  to  sit  i  iie  because  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  work  that  ran  be  [.erfiriiied 
in  parallel.  Performance  flattens  and  eventually  begins  to  decrease  We  note  that  while  this  fig 
lire  presents  results  for  only  two  matrices,  a  number  of  other  matrices  and  machine  sl2e^  that  w>- 
examined  yielded  similar  results 

While  we  have  touched  on  some  of  the  more  general  issues  that  determine  parallel  performanre 
it  IS  important  to  consider  these  factors  in  more  detail  and  also  to  consider  the  broader  >pe<  !riji!i 
of  issues  that  limit  parallel  performance.  This  subsection  will  now  undertake  a  more  systeniatir 
investigation  of  the  factors  that  determine  parallel  performance  We  perform  detailed  investigations 
of  the  maximum  load  upper  bound,  the  critical  path  upper  hound,  task  scheduling  issues  ami 
interprocessor  communication  volumes  We  do  this  to  determine  the  individual  importance  of  tfic 
various  limiting  factors  for  the  two  example  matrices  and  also  to  consider  how  these  factors  atfert 
performance  for  other  matrices  and  other  parallel  machine  sizes 

Maximum  Load 

.\s  mentioned  earlier,  one  important  factor  in  determining  parallel  performance  is  the  maximum 
load  assigned  to  any  processor  Let  us  now  look  at  this  bound  in  terms  of  its  individual  components 

One  factor  that  plays  a  role  in  the  maximum  load  is  the  quality  of  the  load  balance  The 
load  balance  is  primarily  determined  by  the  mapping  strategy.  Recall  that  we  use  a  proportional 
mapping  strategy,  which  performs  a  recursive  assignment  of  subtrees  of  the  elimination  tree  tu 
processor  subsets.  This  strategy  clearly  leads  to  some  amount  of  imbalance,  since  an  ideal  division 
will  not  necessarily  correspond  to  an  integral  nuitiber  of  processors  being  assigned  to  a  subtree 

The  load  imbalance  that  results  from  this  mapping  strategy  can  be  better  quantified  by  comparing 
the  maximum  amount  of  work  assigned  to  a  processor  by  this  strategy  with  the  amount  of  work  that 
would  ideally  be  assigned  to  a  processor  (which  is  simply  total  work  divided  by  P)  We  rompiiti' 
the  former  by  assuming  that  for  each  domain  D  in  the  sparse  matrix,  the  work  required  to  conniulv 
updates  from  panels  in  the  separator  5  at  the  root  of  D  is  distributed  perfectly  among  the  processors 
P{D)  assigned  to  that  domain.  For  the  two  example  factorizations,  BCSSTK15  on  16  processors 
and  BCSSTK29  on  32  processors,  the  processor  that  receives  the  maocimum  amount  of  work  gets 
27%  and  49%  more  work  than  the  ideal,  respectively.  Best-case  processor  utilizations  for  these  two 
problems  are  thus  79%  (1/1.27)  and  67%  (1/1.49).  respectively. 

To  provide  a  broader  picture  of  the  effect  of  load  balance.  Figure  22  shows  maximum  processor 
utilization  numbers  due  to  load  imbalances  for  a  variety  of  matrices  and  machine  sizes  While  the 
data  points  are  sufficiently  chaotic  in  this  figure  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  precise  descripti  iii 
of  the  effect  of  load  imbalance,  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  load  imbalances  limit  processor  utilization 
levels  to  between  70%  and  85%'  of  what  they  might  be  with  perfect  load  distribution, 

W'e  should  note  that  even  these  estimates  are  optimistic,  since  they  assume  that  the  work  from  a 
particular  separator  is  distributed  perfectly  evenly  among  the  processors  assigned  to  that  s«'parator 
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Figure  22:  Maximum  processor  utilizations  when  considering  load  imbalance  alone 

In  reality,  a  separator  may  produce  some  small  number  of  updates  (especially  with  large  panels) 
that  must  be  distributed  among  some  large  number  of  processors.  An  obvious  question  here  i.s 
how  the  actual  work  distributions  that  result  from  real  assignments  of  panels  and  panel  updates  to 
processors  compare  with  the  optimistic  estimates  above.  We  have  found  that  the  standard  round- 
robin  approach,  where  the  panels  and  panel  updates  at  the  root  of  a  domain  D  are  assigned  round- 
robin  to  the  processors  in  P{D).  yields  a  distribution  that  is  almost  identical  to  the  optimrstic 
distribution  over  a  range  of  panel  sizes.  With  both  BCSSTK15  on  16  processors  and  BCSSTK29 
on  32  processors,  for  example,  any  panel  size  choice  between  1  and  32  gives  a  work  distribution 
that  is  within  10%  of  the  simple  prediction.  Panels  larger  than  32  naturally  result  in  worse  work 
distributions,  but  more  important  constraints  than  work  distribution  would  tome  into  play  in  such 
cases. 

When  considering  how  load  imbalance  would  affect  performance  over  a  wider  range  of  matri¬ 
ces  and  machine  sizes,  an  intuitive  analysis  of  the  proportional  mapping  approach  indicates  that 
imbalance  will  represent  a  constant-factor  drag  on  performance  in  both  the  best  and  the  worst  case 

The  other  important  component  of  the  maximum  load  bound  is  load  efficiency.  This  efFiciencv 
is  determined  primarily  by  the  panel  size.  With  a  panel  size  of  B.  most  of  the  compulation  involves 
the  modification  of  one  panel  of  width  B  by  another.  A  larger  panel  size  B  thus  leads  to  more  data 
reuse  and  a  more  efficient  computation. 

Of  course,  some  portions  of  the  computation  are  unaffected  by  the  panel  .size  choice  since  (uily 
supernodes  that  are  not  in  owned  domains  are  split  into  panels.  As  it  turns  out,  supernodes  within 
owned  domains  play  a  relatively  small  role  in  the  factorization  Figure  23  shows  the  fraction  of  all 
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Figure  23:  Fraction  of  a!l  floating-point  operations  performed  within  owned  domains 

floating-point  operations  performed  within  owned  domains  for  several  matrices  For  any  substantial 
number  of  processors  the  majority  of  the  compulation  occurs  outside  owned  domains  The  loaii 
efficiency  is  thus  heavily  dependent  on  the  panel  size. 

A  simple  combination  of  these  two  individual  effects,  load  balance  and  load  efficiency,  gives  ihe 
overall  maximum  load  upper  bound.  For  example,  if  load  efficiency  limits  parallel  performance  lo 
75%  of  ideal,  and  the  load  balance  is  such  that  parallel  speedups  are  at  most  80%'  of  ideal,  then  ile- 
overall  maximum  load  bound  would  constrain  performance  to  60%i  of  ideal 

Critical  Path 

The  other  important  upper  bound  on  performance  is  the  critical  path.  Clearly  this  path  is  affected 
by  the  panel  size  as  well.  In  this  case,  however,  the  relationship  is  not  immediately  obvious  W'- 
now  consider  this  relationship  in  more  detail. 

To  help  simplify  our  discussion  of  the  critical  path  upper  bound,  we  make  use  of  critical  suh-palh'' 
The  length  of  a  critical  sub-path  from  a  panel  J  is  the  shortest  amount  of  time  that  must  flap'Sf” 
between  the  time  panel  J  has  received  all  panel  modifications  and  the  time  the  entire  faciorizai  k  u 
can  be  completed.  The  length  of  a  CSP  can  be  computed  quite  easily  using  the  following  recursivi 
expression: 

CSP{J)  =  T(pdiv{J))  +  T{pmod{J,parrnt{.J)))  +  T{seridupdate{J.pareiit{.l)))  -r  CS  [^{pnrtnt{  /  1 1 

In  other  words,  if  panel  J  has  not  yet  been  completed,  then  the  whole  rotnputation  cannot  ((itiiidi  t  ■ 
until  a  pdiv(J)  is  performed,  an  update  is  computed  from  ,/  to  its  parent  and  the  update  is  sent  t  ■ 
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the  parent.  At  this  point,  the  best-case  completion  time  is  determined  by  iht"  critical  sub-jiatb  of 
the  parent  panel. 

The  critical  sub-path  CSP(J)  can  be  computed  for  all  J  by  a  simple  top-down  traversal  <  f  ttie 
elimination  tree  The  maximum  value  overall  determines  the  critical  path  for  the  whole  cornputatK  n 
Since  CSP(J)  is  always  larger  than  CS P{parent{J)),  the  critical  path  always  begins  with  a  leaf  ui 
the  elimination  tree. 

When  owned  domains  are  introduced,  the  notion  of  a  task  changes  somewhat  .4n  ow  ned  domaui 
encapsulates  several  panel  tasks  into  a  single  larger  domain  task  We  assume  that  a  processor  harulles 
all  owned  domains  assigned  to  it.  both  factoring  the  columns  within  the  domain  and  romptiiing 
domain-panel  updates  from  the  domain  to  all  affected  panels,  before  moving  on  to  separator 
Under  this  assumption,  it  is  quite  straightforward  to  assign  a  completion  time  estimate  CT(D,  \  to 
each  owned  domain.  Each  domain  would  then  impose  the  following  constraint  on  parallel  runtime 

runtime  >=  CT(D,)  •+  T(sendtipdate(D,.  parent(D,}))  +  CSP(parenU  D,}). 

Since  domains  occupy  the  leaf  positions  in  the  elimination  tree,  the  true  critical  path  for  the  whole 
computation  begins  with  a  domain  (if  a  separator  has  no  domains  as  children,  then  assume  the 
separator  is  the  parent  of  an  empty  domain).  Thus,  the  critical  path  is  the  maximum  over  all 
domains  of  the  above  domain  runtime  bound. 

While  the  above  expression  allows  us  to  determine  the  length  of  the  critical  path  given  a  panel 
size  B.  it  unfortunately  says  nothing  about  how  the  path  length  changes  with  B  To  understand 
the  effect  of  the  panel  size,  let  us  define  CSP{J,  B)  to  be  the  length  of  the  critical  sub-path  from  I 
with  a  panel  size  of  B.  From  before  we  have; 

CSP{J.  B)  =  T{pdiv(J))  4  T(pmod{J.parentiJ)))  4  T{s€ndupdate[J .  parenti  J )))  4 
CSP{pareni(J),  B). 

Simple  computations  reveal  that  the  runtime  costs  of  these  operations  are: 

CSP{J,  B)  =  BHjTopiB)  4  2BHjT„p{B)  4  BLjd  4  CSP{J'.  B), 

where  Lj  is  the  length  of  the  first  column  in  panel  J .  and  J'  is  the  parent  panel  of  J  in  the  elimination 
tree.  Recall  that  T„p(B)  and  l3  were  defined  in  Chapter  4  to  be  the  average  cost  of  a  floating-point 
operation  and  the  time  to  communicate  one  word  of  data,  respectively.  Note  that  several  lower-order 
terms  have  been  dropped. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  length  of  this  path  to  the  length  of  the  path  from  the  first  column  in  ./ 
to  the  first  column  in  when  using  a  panel  size  of  1 


C5P(J,  1)  =  BLjT,p{\)-\-  2BLjTM\)+  BLjd  -^-CSPi  l’ A) 
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These  two  sub-path  expressions  bear  a  simple  relationship  to  each  other  If  the  cnticai  Mil.-p.ith 
expression  is  broken  into  a  computation  term  and  a  communication  term,  we  tirul  that 

CSP{J.  B)  =  B^^^CSPccmpiJ.  1)  +  CSP,or,:,n{J-  1  ) 

Thus,  the  path  length  for  a  pane!  size  of  8  ran  easily  be  estimated  from  the  compiitatnui  in  i 
communication  components  of  the  critical  path  for  a  panel  size  of  1  The  amount  of  < niaputai  ion 
on  the  critical  path  increases  roughly  linearly  in  the  panel  size,  while  the  amount  of  communicatnui 
remains  constant.  The  owned  domain  at  the  bottom  of  the  critical  path  is  unaffected  by  a  -hauge 
in  panel  size,  which  mitigates  the  effects  of  an  increased  panel  size  somewhat,  but  we  note  that  ilu 
work  within  a  domain  will  typically  be  a  small  part  of  the  path. 

We  observed  in  the  earlier  examples  that  the  critical  path  limited  parallel  performance  Tin- 
path  was  too  long  to  allow  for  a  large  panel  size,  thus  forcing  a  tradeoff  between  the  efficiency  <-<i 
the  individual  processors  and  the  number  of  processors  that  could  effectively  cooperate  To  obtain  a 
broader  feel  for  the  importance  of  this  critical  path  bound,  let  us  consider  the  length  of  the  critical 
path  for  a  range  of  matrices.  It  is  actually  somewhat  easier  to  think  about  the  critical  path  as 
it  affects  concurrency,  the  maximum  parallel  speedup  that  can  be  obtained  for  a  problem.  As  we 
mentioned  earlier,  concurrency  is  computed  by  dividing  the  sequential  runtime  of  the  computation 
by  the  length  of  the  critical  path, 

To  simplify  the  analysis  somewhat,  let  us  first  consider  dense  factorization  A  simple  computation 
reveals  that  concurrency  for  a  dense  n  x  n  matrix,  using  a  panel  size  of  B,  is: 

n 

lBTop(B)  +  lB 

In  other  words,  the  maximum  speedup  and  thus  the  maximum  number  of  processors  that  can  be  used 
for  an  n  X  n  problem  is  proportional  to  n/B.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since  columns  are  being 
distributed  among  processors  and  there  are  only  n  columns  in  the  matrix.  Recall  that  the  amount  <)f 
work  performed  in  dense  factorization  is  n^/3.  Thus  the  amount  of  work  in  the  problem  grows  rmich 
more  quickly  than  the  number  of  processors  that  can  be  used  to  perform  that  work  A  factor  of  two 
Increase  in  concurrency  requires  a  factor  of  eight  increase  in  work.  From  this  disparity  in  growth 
rates,  one  can  conclude  that  large  parallel  machines  will  require  enormous  problems  Equivalently, 
one  can  conclude  that  concurrency  will  be  quite  limited  for  reasonable  problem  sizes 

Of  course  our  interest  in  this  chapter  is  not  on  studying  dense  problems,  but  rather  spar.se 
problems.  We  find  that  sparse  matrices  suffer  from  the  identical  scalability  problems.  Specifically  , 
when  normalized  to  do  the  same  number  of  floating-point  operations,  2-D  sparse  grid  problems 
only  expose  roughly  3  times  more  concurrency  than  dense  problems;  3-D  grid  prcililerns  expose 
less  than  two  times  more.  To  give  some  idea  of  how  much  concurrency  is  available  in  less  regular 
sparse  problems,  Figure  24  plots  available  concurrency  against  floating  point  operation.s  for  a  variety 
of  matrices  from  the  Boeing/Harwell  sparse  matrix  test  set  Thi.s  plot  shows  maximum  possible 
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Figure  24;  Concurrency  in  sparse  problems 


speedunis  for  these  matrices,  due  to  their  critical  paths,  under  our  parallel  performance  model ‘ 
The  less  regular  sparse  problems  can  be  seen  to  contain  comparable  amounts  of  concurrency  to  the 
dense,  2-D  grid,  and  3-D  grid  problems.  Indeed,  the  growth  rales  appear  quite  similar  VVe  therefor*' 
expect  to  see  the  same  sorts  of  concurrency  problems  for  spa*se  problems  that  we  described  for  dens*’ 
problems. 

To  put  these  growth  rates  in  better  perspective,  let  us  consider  a  single  example  Matrix  R(  - 
SSTK33  requires  roughly  1,2  billion  floating-point  operations  to  factor,  and  it  allows  a  maxiniurn 
parallel  speedup  of  roughly  50  This  matrix  is  much  larger  than  those  topically  considered  in  paral¬ 
lel  sparse  factorization  studies,  yet  it  can  only  make  good  use  of  relatively  few  processors  Keep  in 
mind  that  this  50-fold  speedup  bound  is  an  optimistic  upper  bound.  Now  consider  the  rase  where 
we  want  a  problem  with  a  100-fold  speedup  bound  instead.  That  problem  would  require  roughly 
8  times  as  many  floating-point  operations,  or  roughly  10  billion.  It  is  clear  that  the  problem  sizf's 
quickly  overwhelm  the  resources  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

When  considering  the  panel  sizes  that  would  be  appropriate  for  the  parallel  factorization  of 
sparse  problems,  one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  a  large  panel  size  would  cau.se  a  significant  reduction 
in  concurrency,  a  reduction  that  most  problems  simply  could  not  afford  on  all  but  the  .smallest 
parallel  machines. 

'.Note  that  these  concurrency  figures  are  heavily  dependent  on  72p(  1 )  and  J  Lower  values  of  these  ma'liin*- 
parameters  would  produce  higher  concurrency  numbers. 
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Task  Scheduling 

Another  important  issue  when  considering  the  performance  of  the  parallel  computation  l^T  tiic-  fa-' 
that  achieved  performance  is  below  both  the  maximum  load  and  critical  path  uppier  lioutid'  it 
points  where  the  two  are  nearly  equal  (see  Figure  21).  a  disparity  that  we  loosely  attribute  to 
scheduling  issues  What  we  mean  by  task  scheduling  is  simply  that  some  processors  sit  idle  lunm; 
the  course  of  the  computation  not  because  there  are  no  tasks  to  be  perforrneu  but  instead  ix  cause 
tasks  are  not  available  when  those  processors  are  free  to  perform  them 

Note  that  achieving  performance  equal  to  the  upper  bounds  at  all  limes  would  require  an  -x 
tremely  good  schedule.  Consider,  for  example,  the  point  where  the  maximum  load  and  critical  path 
upper  bounds  are  equal  To  achieve  performance  equal  to  the  maximum  load  upper  liound  ai  thi'- 
point,  the  processor  with  the  most  work  assigned  to  it  would  have  to  be  executing  tasks  contmucnisly 
To  achieve  performance  equal  the  critical  path  upper  bound  as  well,  that  processor  would  also  have 
to  execute  tasks  on  the  critical  path  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  an  unlikely  prospect  if  the  processor  is 
always  executing  some  task.  It  is  thus  understandable  that  performance  is  below  the  upper  bounds 

Overall,  we  have  found  that  at  the  panel  size  where  the  upper  bounds  are  least  constraining 
achieved  parallel  performance  is  15%  to  35%.  below  the  bounds,  in  other  words,  scheduling  issues 
play  an  important  role  in  limiting  performance.  Note  that  scheduling  issues  would  be  much  less 
important  if  there  were  an  abundance  of  available  concurrency.  With  more  concurrency  prore.s.sors 
would  be  much  less  likely  to  be  without  a  task  to  execute.  Unfortunately,  as  we  discussed  earlier 
concurrency  will  generally  be  in  extremely  short  supply.  We  have  generally  found  that  any  excess 
concurrency  is  better  spent  on  larger  panels  rather  than  on  ’slack'  to  improve  the  task  schedule 

Communication  Volume 

Our  assumption  so  far  has  been  that  the  time  required  for  an  interprocessor  message  depends  only 
on  the  size  of  the  message  and  the  communication  bandwidth  available  between  the  source  ariii 
destination  processors.  Clearly  this  assumption  is  only  valid  if  the  message  does  not  experienc 
significant  contention  on  the  interconnect.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  volume  of  conimunic at ion 
placed  on  the  interconnect  by  this  computation  to  obtain  some  feel  for  the  amount  of  roriientM  ii 
that  might  arise. 

Interprocessor  communication  for  a  panel  method  can  perhaps  best  he  understood  by  looking  at 
how  communication  volume  and  computation  volume  grow  with  larger  problems  and  larger  paralhd 
machines.  Communication  volume  for  a  panel  multifrontal  method  can  be  shown  to  grow  ;is  Otn- !’) 
for  an  n  x  n  dense  problem,  and  as  0{k‘P)  for  a  t  x  F  ’20  grid  problem  ;21|  The  romfiuiatK.n 
required  for  these  problems  grows  as  0{n'^)  and  respectively  Thus,  in  both  rases  a  (lanf  I 

method  would  rfspnre  0(P/n)  words  of  rommunication  for  every  floating-point  operatioa  wher*-  >i 
is  a  measure  of  the  problem  size.  Note  that  rommunication  v'-hime  is  independent  of  the  jninel  si?.' 

Now  consider  a  factorization  problem  that  produces  a  iii.anageahle  ami)U''t  of  r(uiiniu:i!.  at  e  ui 
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Figure  25;  Communication  to  computation  ratios  for  sparse  problems 

when  using  P  processors.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  processors  without  .>verwhelrnine  tfi<- 
processor  interconnect,  the  amount  of  communication  per  ffoating-p  oint  operation  ahotild  remain 
constant.  The  communication  to  computation  ratio  is  0(P/n),  so  consequently  n  rnu.st  grow  iineariv 
with  P  Recall  that  this  growth  rate  is  identical  to  the  rale  required  to  expose  sufficient  roncurrenc\ 
for  P  processors,  and  that  this  rate  was  considered  excessive  Thus,  communication  volume  is  als  . 
a  crucial  limiting  factor. 

We  should  note  that  keeping  the  communication  to  computation  ratio  constant  ma>  rmt  !  < 
sufficient  to  keep  the  processor  intercom. ect  from  saturating  The  problem  here  is  that  each  word 
of  interprocessor  communication  may  become  more  and  more  expensive  as  the  machine  size  grows 
since  it  may  have  to  traverse  more  and  more  links  on  the  interconnection  network  In  fart  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  constant  ratio  is  inadequate  when  using  a  panel  method  that  sends  point-tiopoini 
messages  on  a  machine  with  a  mesh  interconnect.  This  problem  ran  be  overcome  in  the  multifront  u 
method  since  it  relies  on  multicast  messages,  where  the  identical  message  is  sent  to  several  proces.Mifs 
Such  multicasts  can  be  implemented  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  the  processor  interronnect 

While  growth  rates  are  interesting  for  understanding  asymptotic  behavior  ii  is  also  import  am 
to  consider  the  ‘constants’  for  realistic  problems.  Figure  25  shows  communication  volume  figures  f-,r 
several  sparse  problems  across  a  range  of  rnaclime  sizes.  The  figure  plots  the  ratio  of  total  wordv  .  i 
communication  {8-byte  words)  to  total  floating-point  operations,  .Note  that  rr)niniunKai mn  voluiii’ 
growth  rates  are  somewhat  faster  than  iine-ar  in  the  number  of  prores.sors  for  small  marl  'ties  T  le 
level  off  to  roughly  linear  for  the  larger  machines.  Regarding  the  question  of  what  rommutii!  .ai  i.  n 
ratios  are  sustainable  on  real  machines,  this  will  of  cour.se  depend  on  the  .spenfif  parameters  .  t 
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the  machine.  On  today's  iiiarhines,  a  ratio  of  i)  'i'23  t-Jll  FI’  cip^  |>.t  wurd  of  .1  immuruf aiii  n  i  w  .ui.! 
most  likely  be  sustainable.  When  comparing  these  numbers  to  madime  communication,  romiuit.u  i  .ii 
ratios,  keep  in  mind  that  the  computation  is  only  achieving  roughly  'lU’^c  procevsor  utilization  Katio- 
ol  0.0')  (20  FF  ops  per  word)  or  more  would  be  dirticnlt  to  sustain 

Summary 

In  summary,  a  panel  method  faces  a  number  of  rather  formidable  performance  ubstacles  la  irder 
to  achieve  high  processor  utilization  levels,  the  method  would  reijuire 

•  an  extremely  effective  subtree-to-processor-subset  mapping  to  keep  loail  imbalances  low 

•  a  large  panel  size  to  keep  load  efficiencies  high, 

•  an  abundance  of  concurrency,  so  that  the  panel  size  can  be  niade  large  to  increase  load  efficiency 
and  also  so  that  task  scheduling  issues  would  be  unimportant;  and 

•  sufficiently  high  interconnect  bandwidth  that  the  interconnect  does  not  saturate 

For  the  examples  we  have  considered  here,  with  matrices  that  require  between  100  million  and  1  bil¬ 
lion  floating-point  operations  to  factor  and  machines  with  16  to  64  processors,  each  of  ihe.se  factors 
reduces  achieved  performance  somewhat  The  mapping  strategy  was  seen  to  reduce  performance  by 
15%  to  30*7o.  Concurrency  limi’ations  led  to  panel  size  choices  that  reduced  performance  by  another 
25%.  We  believe  that  imperfect  task  scheduling  further  reduced  performance  by  another  rou,ghl> 
15%.  As  a  result,  maximum  processor  utilization  levels  were  roughly  50%. 

For  larger  parallel  machines,  two  of  these  factors  stand  out  as  being  particularly  constraining 
critical  path  length  and  interprocessor  communication  volume  Both  require  that  a  factor  of  two 
increase  in  the  number  of  processors  be  accompanied  by  a  factor  of  eight  increase  m  the  number  of 
floating-point  operations  in  the  problem  in  order  to  afford  any  hope  of  achieving  similar  processor 
utilization  levels.  In  general,  we  would  expect  these  problem  size  growth  rates  to  be  unsustainable 
As  a  result,  more  realistic  problem  sizes  would  achieve  extremely  low  utilization  levels  for  larger 
machines. 

5.4  Improving  Performance 

Having  investigated  several  factors  that  limit  parallel  performance,  we  now  briefly  consider  the  extent 
to  which  these  factors  can  be  improved.  Recall  that  one  source  of  inefficiency  is  load  imbalance  liue 
to  the  panel  mapping.  The  mam  source  of  this  imbalance  is  the  need  to  round  to  an  integral  number 
of  processors  when  assigning  subtrees  to  processor  sets  in  the  proportional  mapping  One  obvious 
means  of  alleviating  this  problem  is  to  remove  the  requirement  that  the  processor  sets  be  disjctint 
essentially  allowing  fractions  of  processors  to  be  assigned  to  subtrees  We  have  performed  .--ome 
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experiments  using  such  a  division  scheme.  While  this  scheme  improves  load  balance  significantly  it 
also  dramatically  increases  the  difficulty  of  mapping  individual  panels  to  processors  The  mapping 
strategy  must  somehow  share  a  single  processor  among  several  distinct  subtrees  I’sing  the  same 
mapping  strategy  that  we  used  for  the  unmodified  method,  overall  performance  was  not  significanilv 
improved.  The  advantages  of  the  improved  load  balance  were  almost  entirely  offset  by  the  reduced 
quality  of  the  mapping. 

An  alternative  approach  to  improving  the  load  balance  might  use-  a  more  dynamic  approacli  to 
task  distribution.  For  example,  a  processor  might  have  a  preferred'  set  of  tasks,  corresponding  lu 
those  tasks  that  it  would  perform  m  a  statically  scheduled  computation.  If  a  processor  finds  that  it 
has  no  preferred  tasks  available,  then  it  would  steal  a  preferred  task  of  another  processor  One  cost  of 
such  stealing  would  be  increased  interprocessor  communication,  since  stolen  tasks  would  presumably 
access  data  that  is  not  local  to  the  stealing  processor.  Initial  experiments  have  indicated  that  the 
communication  costs  of  this  task  stealing  outweigh  the  load  balance  benefits  on  the  DASH  machine 

Another  important  limitation  in  a  panel  method  is  the  length  of  the  critical  path,  which  plays  a 
role  in  determining  panel  sizes  and  ultimately  limits  the  number  of  processors  that  can  be  effectively 
used  to  solve  a  sparse  problem.  As  far  as  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  critical 
path,  we  note  that  this  problem  has  received  some  attention  (see  [29]  and  [33],  for  example).  Note 
that  the  multiple-minimum-degree  ordering  heuristic  we  used  to  preorder  the  sparse  matrices  is 
known  to  produce  'tali’  elimination  trees  and  long  critical  paths,  and  thus  would  appear  amenable 
to  parallelism-increasing  techniques.  However,  we  believe  any  improvements  will  be  small  constant 
factors.  The  2D  grid  problems,  for  example,  are  in  many  ways  ideal  for  parallel  machines,  but  they 
still  suffer  from  critical  path  constraints. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  task  schedule  could  be  improved,  we  note  that  there  appear  to 
be  significant  opportunities  for  improvement.  W’hile  finding  an  optimal  schedule  is  clearly  imprac¬ 
tical,  the  schedule  we  have  been  using,  which  is  implicit  in  the  round-robin  mapping  of  panels  to 
processors,  may  be  far  enough  off  from  optimal  that  it  can  be  improved  upon  substantially  We 
have  experimented  with  a  more  sophisticated  simulation-based  mapping  strategy,  where  the  panel- 
to-processor  mapping  is  done  using  a  rough  simulation  of  the  parallel  computation.  When  a  panel 
task  is  mapped  to  a  processor,  the  simulated  time  of  that  processor  is  advanced  to  reflect  the  lime 
at  which  the  panel  task  was  made  available  and  the  time  required  to  perform  that  task.  Each  new 
panel  task  is  assigned  to  the  first  available  processor  that  is  eligible  to  perform  that  task,  Thi,<- 
more  sophisticated  mapping  strategy  has  shown  initial  promise,  improving  performance  over  a  sim¬ 
ple  round-robin  strategy  by  between  5%  and  20%.  However,  this  moderate  overall  performance 
improvement  would  most  likely  not  warrant  the  increased  complexity  of  this  mapping  approach 

In  either  case,  the  improvements  di.scussed  in  this  section  would  at  best  lead  to  small  constant 
factor  increases  in  performance.  The  most  important  factors  limiting  the  performance,  the  availal>le 
concurrency  and  the  interprocessor  communication  volume,  remain  as  imposing  obstacles 
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Figure  26:  Performance  for  panel  size  of  8.  relative  to  performance  of  best  panel  size, 

5.5  Panel  Size  Selection 

While  the  previous  sections  have  made  it  clear  that  panel  methods  have  some  important  limitations, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  still  quite  useful  methods,  particularly  for  moderately  parallel  machines 
Indeed,  they  provide  much  higher  performance  than  popular  column  methods  This  section  looks  at 
an  important  issue  for  panel  methods  that  has  so  far  not  been  considered,  the  issue  of  choosing  a  panel 
size.  Results  from  the  previous  section  showed  that  overall  performance  varies  quite  dramatically 
with  panel  size.  What  it  did  not  show  was  how  to  choose  an  effective  size  for  a  given  sparse  matrix 
and  a  given  machine  size. 

Given  that  the  marginal  benefits  of  a  larger  panel  size  B  fall  off  quickly  as  B  increases,  a 
reasonable  strategy  would  be  to  always  choose  some  fixed,  relatively  small  panel  size.  The  ideal  size 
would  be  large  enough  so  that  it  provides  most  of  the  benefit  of  large  panels,  while  at  the  same  time 
not  being  so  large  that  it  swallows  enormous  amounts  of  concurrency.  For  our  performance  model 
a  panel  size  of  8  strikes  quite  a  reasonable  balance.  In  cases  where  a  larger  panel  size  could  be  u,sed. 
a  choice  of  8  still  yields  per-processor  performance  that  is  at  least  75%  of  peak.  In  cases  where  a 
smaller  panel  size  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  a  panel  size  of  8  stilt  provides  more  than  half 
of  maximum  concurrency. 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach.  Figure  26  shows  relative  efficiency  numbers,  com¬ 
paring  performance  using  a  panel  size  of  8  with  the  best  achieved  performance  over  all  panel  stzf> 
choices  (under  our  performance  model).  As  expected,  performance  for  this  strategy  is  quite  re,a.son 
able,  although  it  is  less  than  ideal  in  two  ranges.  For  small  numbers  of  proces.sors.  a  panel  size  of  s 
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represents  lost  opportunity,  since  a  larger  panel  would  be  quite  appropriate  For  large  numbers  nf 
processors,  a  panel  size  of  8  is  loo  large,  forcing  processors  to  sit  idle  for  significant  portions  i,f  the 
computation. 

A  potentially  better  way  to  choose  the  panel  size  is  to  specifically  tailor  it  to  the  matrix  ami 
the  machine  size.  Performance  results  from  the  previous  section  indicated  that  the  point  at  whi'  i) 
performance  is  maximized  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  maximum  load  and  critical  path  upper  boumls 
We  now  consider  a  panel  size  selection  strategy  based  on  these  bounds 

Our  approach  to  choosing  a  panel  size  considers  panel  sizes  as  falling  into  three  different  ranges 
Consider  the  speedup  graphs  in  Figure  21  In  the  first  range,  very  small  panels,  the  critical  path 
bound  is  much  higher  than  the  maximum  load  bound,  and  performance  is  nearly  equal  the  maximum 
load  bound.  With  plenty  of  'slack'  in  the  computation,  scheduling  issues  are  less  crucial  and  thus 
processors  rarely  sit  idle.  The  second  range  includes  panel  sizes  for  which  the  two  upper  bounds 
are  comparable.  At  such  points,  parallel  performance  is  below  both  bounds  (and  performance  is 
generally  highest  in  this  range).  The  third  range  includes  large  panel  sizes,  where  the  critical  path  is 
much  more  constraining  than  the  maximum  load  and  performance  is  nearly  equal  the  former  bound 
The  split  points  for  these  ranges  naturally  depend  on  the  particular  matrix  and  the  particular 
machine  size. 

Based  on  these  simple  observations  about  performance  in  the  various  ranges,  we  use  the  following 
panel  size  selection  strategy.  The  optimal  panel  size  is  clearly  not  within  the  first  range.  Overall 
performance  can  be  increased  here  by  increasing  the  panel  size.  Based  on  empirical  observation, 
we  consider  any  panel  size  for  which  the  critical  path  bound  is  more  than  twice  the  maximum  load 
bound  to  be  in  this  first  range.  The  optimal  panel  is  also  clearly  not  in  the  third  range  Smaller 
panels  would  reduce  processor  idle  time  without  significantly  decrease  per-processor  performance 
We  consider  this  third  range  to  include  panel  sizes  where  the  maximum  load  upper  bound  is  more 
than  twice  the  critical  path  upper  bound  The  best  panel  size  choice  therefore  sits  somewhere  within 
the  second  range. 

To  find  a  reasonable  choice  within  this  range,  we  make  the  following  assumptions  First,  we 
assume  that  when  the  panel  size  is  increased,  per-processor  performance  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  maximum  load  upper  bound.  And  second,  we  assume  that  the  number 
of  processors  that  are  active  at  a  time  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  critical  path  upper  bound 
Maximizing  performance  is  then  a  matter  of  finding  the  panel  size  where  increasing  the  panel  .size 
leads  to  a  marginal  decrease  in  the  critical  path  upper  bound  that  is  larger  than  the  marginal  increase 
in  the  maximum  load  upper  bound.  Note  that  this  point  can  be  computed  quite  inexpensively  We 
discussed  simple  and  inexpensive  ways  to  estimate  the  mzucimum  load  and  critical  path  upper  bound.s 
given  an  arbitrary  panel  size  earlier. 

Applying  this  strategy  to  a  range  of  sparse  matrices  from  the  Boeing/Harwell  test  set  gives  results 
shown  in  Figure  27.  This  figure  again  compares  performance  using  our  panel  selection  strategy 
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Figure  27:  Performance  relative  to  best  case 

against  the  best  performance  with  any  panel  size  choice  Our  strategy  is  clearly  quite  effective 
choosing  panel  sizes  that  give  95%  or  more  of  peak  performance  in  all  cases  VVe  should  note  thai 
this  strategy  has  been  observed  to  be  quite  robust  over  a  variety  of  machine  model  assumptions  as 
well.  We  looked  at  machines  with  a  range  of  different  interprocessor  communication  bandwidths  am' 
cache  miss  costs,  and  in  all  cases  this  strategy  chose  panel  sizes  that  gave  near-optimal  performance 
In  summary,  the  choice  of  panel  size  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  overall  parallel  per 
formance.  The  simple  strategy  of  choosing  a  fixed  panel  size  is  reasonably  effective  However,  higher 
and  more  robust  performance  can  be  obtained  by  making  use  of  information  about  performance 
bounds. 


5.6  DASH  Performance 

To  give  a  more  global  perspective  on  the  results  of  this  chapter,  we  now  present  performance  result v 
for  the  Stanford  DASH  machine  across  a  range  of  problems  and  machine  sizes  Figure  28  .shows 
speedups  over  an  efficient  sequential  code  (left-looking  supernode-supernode)  for  between  -1  and  If) 
processors  of  the  DASH  machine  when  the  best  panel  size  is  chosen.  For  16  or  fewer  proce.s.sorv 
this  best  panel  size  is  usually  6.  For  more  than  16  processors,  the  best  panel  size  is  ii.siially  } 
For  reference,  we  note  that  the  sequential  code  used  to  compute  speedups  perform.s  at  roughly  s 
MFLOPS. 

The  reader  should  draw  two  conclusions  from  these  performance  results  First,  parallel  sp'  f'dup'- 
are  relatively  low  for  this  method,  for  reasons  that  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  ch,apicr  flu 
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Figure  28:  Parallel  speedups  on  DASH  machine 


individual  processors  in  the  parallel  machine  are  not  being  very  well  utilized  At  the  same  iinie 
the  reader  can  also  conclude  that  parallel  distributed-memory  machines  can  indeed  provide  high 
performance  for  sparse  Cholesky  factorization.  In  factoring  a  range  of  sparse  matrices,  the  DA.SH 
machine  consistently  provides  in  excess  of  75  MFLOPS.  and  it  provides  well  over  100  MFLOPS  for 
the  larger  matrices  in  the  set.  Thus,  even  with  the  relatively  low  speedups,  a  parallel  machine  still 
represents  a  cost-effective  means  of  obtaining  high  performance  for  sparse  Cholesky  factorization 


5.7  Contributions 

The  first  contribution  of  the  work  described  in  this  chapter  is  our  proposal  to  structure  parallel 
factorization  methods  in  terms  of  panels.  While  numerous  methods  for  performing  sparse  Cholesky 
factorization  on  distributed-memory  machines  have  been  proposed  (a  few  examples  are  [8,  9.  22.  -Idi ), 
we  are  the  first  to  have  considered  the  use  of  a  panel  distribution  to  improve  the  use  of  a  memory 
hierarchy.  This  chapter  has  investigated  a  multifrontal  panel  method,  but  we  note  that  panels  <-an 
be  integrated  into  almost  any  column  method,  and  in  all  cases  they  produce  significantly  higher 
performance. 

Another  contribution  of  this  work  is  that  it  provides  the  first  results  for  a  high-performanc- 
factorization  implementation  on  a  relatively  powerful  distributed-memory  parallel  machine  Previou,-; 
work  has  only  considered  very  low  performance  machines  (usually  the  iPSC/2)  Parallel  sparse 
factorization  will  only  attract  widespread  interest  once  parallel  machines  provide  performance  that  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  available  on  sequential  machines.  By  investigating  a  high-performanc’ 
parallel  implementation  in  this  chapter,  we  have  demonstrated  that  good  performance  is  imieeii 
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possibl«>  for  this  computation 

Another  contribution  of  this  work  comes  from  its  emphasis  on  understandiiig  parallel  perf^r 
mance  and  characterizing  the  factors  that  limit  this  performance  In  particular,  our  perfnrmam  <■ 
modelling  provides  a  strong  foundation  for  understanding  precisely  why  the  parallel  method  ulitam-- 
the  performance  that  it  does  It  also  allows  us  to  understand  the  impart  of  changes  in  the  paie  i 
width  on  overall  performance,  and  thus  to  choose  a  good  panel  width  It  also  allows  us  to  deiii,.ii 
■strate  the  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  any  method  that  works  with  columns  (or  sets  of  coiuniii^i 
in  the  matrix.  Little  work  had  previously  been  done  on  modelling  and  understanding  [lerhirman 

5.8  Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  proposed  and  investigated  a  panel  multifrontal  approach  to  parallel  sparse  Cholesky 
factorization  VVe  have  found  that  panels  are  quite  effective  at  increasing  data  reuse  and  thu.s 
improving  performance  over  a  more  traditional  column  approach  on  parallel  machines  with  caches 
VVe  observed  factors  of  two  to  three  improvement.  However,  we  also  found  that  panel  methods 
and  indeed  any  methods  that  distributes  columns  of  the  matrix  among  processors,  suffer  from  two 
severe  limitations.  They  do  not  expose  enough  concurrency  in  the  problem  and  they  generate 
too  much  interprocessor  communication  traffic.  Parallel  speedups  over  efficient  sequential  methods 
were  observed  to  be  low  for  moderately  parallel  machines,  and  we  would  expect  only  moderate 
performance  improvements  from  larger  parallel  machines. 


Chapter  6 


Dense  Block-Oriented 
Factorization 


The  previous  chapter  showed  that  a  panel  decomposition  has  some  severp  limitations  for  Cholesky 
factorization  on  large  parallel  machines,  both  because  it  exposes  limited  amounts  of  concurrency  and 
because  it  generates  enormous  amounts  of  interprocessor  communication  traffic.  An  obvious  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  panel  decomposition  is  a  2-D  decomposition,  where  the  matri  is  divided  into  a  checkerboard 
of  rectangular  blocks.  Such  an  approach  has  been  used  successfully  for  dense  factorization  on  large 
parallel  machines  [44],  and  it  has  been  proposed  for  sparse  problems  as  well  [4.  43.  4,5]  This  chapter 
will  investigate  several  important  issues  for  methods  that  use  a  2-D  decomposition  strategy 

While  our  ultimate  aim  in  this  thesis  is  to  perform  sparse  factorization  efficiently,  this  chapter  will 
actually  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  parallel  dense  factorization  methods.  Our  intent  is  to  thoroughly 
study  several  important  questions  that  are  relevant  to  all  block  methods,  whether  dense  or  sparse 
Primary  among  these  are  questions  of  how  the  overall  computation  should  be  struct ured  and  what 
factors  limit  its  performance.  We  will  consider  questions  that  relate  specifically  to  sparse  methods 
in  the  next  chapter. 

W'e  should  note  that  in  many  ways,  efficient  parallel  dense  Cholesky  factorization  is  a  well- 
understood  problem.  Indeed,  an  existing  method  has  been  shown  to  provide  excellent  performance 
on  a  wide  range  of  parallel  machine  sizes  [44]  There  are,  however,  other  possible  approaches  to 
this  computation  that  have  understandably  received  less  attention.  It  may  be  the  case  that  a  hlork- 
oriented  sparse  method  could  obtain  higher  performance  using  one  of  these  other  approaches  Tins 
chapter  investigates  the  performance  of  a  range  of  dense  factorization  approaches  to  determine  which 
would  provide  viable  frameworks  for  building  a  sparse  method. 
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6.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  begins  by  considering  the  ways  in  w'hich  a  parallel  liiork-orienletl  d>'nse  ('holt-sky 
factorization  can  be  structured.  Just  cis  panel  factorization  could  be  performed  using  several  alter 
native  formulations  (fan-out,  fan-in.  rnultifrontal),  a  block  decompo.sition  leads  to  several  <lifferfiit 
approaches.  The  primary  difference  among  these  approaches  is  in  where  updates  to  non  zercti  s  in 
the  matrix  are  performed  We  consider  the  two  obvious  choices.  The  first  is  a  desttnation-fompuh 
(DC)  approach,  where  all  updates  to  the  non-zeroes  in  a  block  are  computed  on  the  processor  th.i! 
owns  the  destination  block  This  is  the  approach  used  in  [44]  The  second  is  a  source-rompiiies 
(SC)  approach,  where  updates  are  computed  by  the  processor  that  owns  one  of  the  .source  blocks 
W'e  will  describe  simple  parallel  programs  that  implement  both  of  these  approaches 

The  chapter  continues  by  looking  at  the  simulated  performance  of  these  two  methods.  As  m  tfie 
previous  chapter,  simulated  speedups  are  compared  against  simple  upper  bounds,  a  maximum  load 
bound  and  a  critical  path  upper  bound.  The  DC  approach  is  found  to  provide  performance  that 
IS  nearly  equal  the  upper  bounds  The  SC  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  performance  that  i.s 
well  below  the  bounds  and  quite  erratic.  Since  a  SC  approach  could  potentially  be  interesting  in  a 
sparse  matrix  context,  we  decide  to  further  investigate  its  performance  We  discuss  the  reasons  for 
its  erratic  behavior  and  describe  modifications  that  improve  this  behavior 

6.2  Block-Oriented  Factorization 

A  2D  decomposition  divides  a  dense  matrix  into  a  number  of  square  blocks  A  sequential  factorization 
computation,  expressed  in  terms  of  these  blocks,  would  look  like. 
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Consider  the  set  of  operations  that  involve  a  particular  off-diagonal  block  Lfj'  The  block 
receives  a  number  of  block  updates  (Step  8),  where  each  update  involves  a  pair  of  blocks  from  .a 
previous  block-column.  Once  all  such  updates  have  been  performed,  the  block  is  multiplied  by  the 
inverse  of  the  diagonal  block  Lj'j'  (Step  4)  The  block  then  arts  a  source  block  for  updates  in  Step  .s 
updating  subsequent  blocks.  Note  that  a  block  ran  appear  as  either  the  first  or  second  source  block 
in  Step  8.  In  the  first  position  (/'  =  /  and  J'  =  K).  block  Lrj'  updates  blocks  in  block-rou  !'  In 
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the  second  position  {/'  =  J  and  .]'  —  K).  Lfj'  updates  blocks  in  block-co/urnn  /'  Tins  pattern 
will  be  innportant  later  in  this  chapter. 

A  diagonal  block  L^k  participates  in  a  similar  set  of  operations.  It  receives  updates  from  all 
previous  block-columns  in  Step  8.  Once  all  updates  have  been  performed.  Cholesky  factorization 
is  performed  on  that  block  (Step  2).  The  block  (its  inverse,  actually)  is  then  used  to  solve  blocks 
below  it  (Step  4). 

Throughout  this  chapter,  we  will  concentrate  on  the  implementation  of  Step  the  block  update 
operation.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  step  in  the  computation. 

Turning  to  a  parallel  implementation  of  this  block-oriented  computation,  we  note  that  each  block 
will  naturally  be  mapped  to  some  processor,  map\Lij].  That  processor  will  hold  the  non-zeroes  of 
the  block  in  its  local  memory.  Given  a  block  mapping,  a  crucial  question  is  where  the  block  updates 
in  Step  8  will  be  computed.  Since  this  step  involves  three  different  blocks,  there  are  three  obvious 
processor  candidates.  One  is  to  compute  the  update  on  the  processor  map[Ljj].  Such  a  strategy 
is  typically  referred  to  as  a  desiinalton- computes  approach  for  obvious  reasons.  The  second  is  to 
compute  the  update  at  rr>ap[L//c],  a  source-computes  approach.  The  third  candidate,  computing 
the  update  on  Tnap[Ljf(]-  is  also  a  source-computes  approach. 

We  should  note  that  other  alternatives  for  distributing  the  computation  exist.  For  example, 
Ashcraft  has  described  a  family  of  fan-both  methods  [6]  that  are  hybrids  of  the  SC  and  DC  ap¬ 
proaches.  In  these  methods,  multiple  processors  compute  updates  from  a  given  block,  and  multiple 
processors  compute  updates  to  a  given  block.  The  main  advantage  of  this  class  of  methods  is  that 
they  reduce  interprocessor  communication  volumes.  However,  they  also  significantly  increase  storage 
requirements  in  an  already  memory-intensive  computation.  We  therefore  do  not  further  consider 
these  methods. 

Another  alternative  for  distributing  the  computation  is  to  use  a  dynamic  mapping  strategy,  where 
processors  grab  blocks  when  they  are  ready  to  perform  computations  with  them.  We  will  comment 
on  this  alternative  later  iu  this  chapter. 

Returning  to  the  destination-computes  and  the  two  source-computes  approaches  to  the  com¬ 
putation,  let  us  consider  how  these  approaches  affect  the  structure  of  a  parallel  method.  When  a 
block  is  mapped  to  a  processor,  that  processor  is  then  committed  to  performing  the  corresponding 
set  of  update  operations.  Figure  29  shows  the  updates  that  must  be  performed  for  the  three  ta-sk 
assignment  strategies.  If  map[Lif(]  computes  all  updates,  then  in  the  course  of  the  compulation. 
map[Lf/{]  will  need  to  receive  all  blocks  Ljk,J  <  K  (all  blocks  above  it  in  the  same  block-column), 
and  it  will  produce  updates  to  blocks  Lu  to  the  right  of  Lik  Similarly,  if  Tnap[Ljs]  computes  the 
updates,  then  it  will  need  to  receive  all  blocks  Lm.K  >  J  and  will  produce  updates  to  blocks  in  a 
later  block-column.  If  rnap[Lij]  computes  updates,  it  will  need  to  receive  pairs  of  blocks,  Lik  ''md 
LJ  K.  from  all  earlier  block-columns  K . 

We  now  consider  the  performance  levels  these  approaches  attain,  the  amounts  of  storage  they 
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Figure  29;  Blocks  used  for  update  operations. 

require,  and  the  communication  volumes  they  generate.  We  actually  restrict  our  attention  to  two 
of  the  three  approaches,  the  Ltj  {desUnation-computes)  approach  and  the  Lis  {source-computes] 
approach  The  other  approach  is  sufficiently  similar  to  the  Lik  approach  that  conclusions  about 
the  latter  should  hold  for  the  former  as  well. 


6.3  Parallel  Factorization  Algorithms 

6.3.1  Block  Mapping 

Before  describing  specific  algorithms,  we  first  describe  the  strategy  we  use  for  mapping  blocks  to 
processors.  The  same  mapping  will  be  used  for  both  the  SC  and  DC  methods.  Our  mapping  is 
done  using  a  simple  2-D  round-robin  distribution.  This  commonly  used  approach  looks  at  the  set  of 
processors  P  as  a  2-D  \/P  by  -JP  grid,  where  each  processor  has  some  label  P,  j.  This  grid  is  then 
used  in  a  “cookie-cutter”  fashion  to  map  sections  of  blocks  to  processors.  That  is,  a  block  Lu  i.s 
assigned  to  processor  P/mod\/p  imod/p-  ^  four-processor  example  is  shown  in  Figure  .30.  Besides 
doing  a  reasonable  job  of  distributing  the  factorization  work  among  the  processors,  this  mapping 
strategy  also  possesses  two  properties  that  will  be  important  for  a  parallel  method.  Fir.st,  blocks 
that  are  neighbors  in  the  matrix  are  mapped  to  processors  that  are  neighbors  in  the  processor  grid 
And  second,  a  row  of  blocks  is  mapped  to  a  row  of  processors,  and  similarly  a  column  of  blocks  is 
mapped  to  a  column  of  processors.  W'e  will  discuss  the  benefits  that  these  properties  bestow  shortly 

6.3.2  Destination-computes  method 

Structure  of  computation 

Recall  that  the  destination-computes  apnroach  performs  block  updates  to  a  block  by  pairing  block.^ 
from  earlier  block-columns  The  parallel  computation  is  structured  .so  that  once  a  block  is  completed 
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Figure  30:  A  2*D  round-robin  distribution. 

meaning  that  it  has  received  all  updates  from  previous  blocks  and  has  been  multiplied  by  the  inverse 
of  the  diagonal  block,  then  it  is  sent  to  all  processors  that  own  blocks  affected  by  it.  When  a  processor 
p  receives  an  off-diagonal  block  Lik  front  another  processor,  it  determines  whether  it  has  already 
received  any  blocks  Ljk  such  that  map[L/y]  =  p  The  set  of  blocks  that  fit  this  condition  is  eas.’ly 
determined  from  the  block  mapping  function.  For  each  appropriate  block  Ljk.  the  corresponding 
update  to  Lij  is  performed.  When  a  diagonal  block  Lk/c  arrives  at  a  processor,  all  blocks  owned  by 
that  processor  in  block-column  K  are  checked  to  determine  whether  they  have  received  all  updates 
and  are  ready  to  by  multiplied  by  the  inverse  of  the  diagonal.  If  not,  the  diagonal  block  is  queued 
Recall  that  a  block  L/j  receives  one  update  from  each  block-column  to  its  left  in  the  matrix 
To  determine  when  a  block  has  received  all  such  updates,  a  count  is  kept  of  the  number  of  updates 
performed  so  far.  When  the  count  reaches  J  —  1,  then  the  block  is  multiplied  by  the  inverse  of  the 
diagonal  block  Ljj  {this  is  done  immediately  if  the  diagonal  is  available,  or  when  the  diagonal  block 
arrives  otherwise).  The  block  is  then  sent  to  all  processors  that  own  blocks  modified  by  L/j  If  the 
block  is  a  diagonal  block,  then  it  is  factored  and  sent  to  all  processors  that  own  blocks  below  it 
An  important  question  here  is  how  to  determine  the  set  of  processors  that  own  blocks  affected 
by  a  particular  block.  Recall  from  an  earlier  discussion  that  a  block  L/k  only  affects  blocks  in  row 
I  or  column  7.  Recall  also  that  the  2D  round-robin  mapping  strategy  maps  a  row/column  of  block.'; 
to  a  row/column  of  processors.  Thus,  the  block  can  simply  be  multicast  to  row/rolumn  7  mod 
of  the  processor  grid.  This  technique  for  limiting  communication  was  originally  proposed  in  [Ifs]  and 
has  been  exploited  in  parallel  implementations  of  several  linear  algebra  computations 
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Figure  31;  Performance  results  for  destination-computes  method,  n  =  ’JOdj'  P  ~  'id 

Simulated  performance 

Figure  31  shows  simulated  performance  for  the  method  described  above,  using  bd  procissors  t'i 
factor  a  2048  x  2048  dense  matrix.  The  figure  compares  simulated  speedups  with  critical  path  and 
maximum  load  upper  bounds  across  a  range  of  block  sizes,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  chapiers 
The  results  show  that  this  destination-computes  method  is  quite  effective,  yielding  performance  that 
is  nearly  equal  the  maximum  load  upper  bound  for  all  but  the  largest  block  sizes  Furthermore,  this 
method  can  make  excellent  use  of  a  memory  hierarchy.  The  2-D  decomposition  exposes  sufficient 
concurrency  in  the  problem  to  allow  a  relatively  large  block  size  to  be  used.  The  block  .size  nf 
32  which  is  used  in  the  figure,  for  example,  achieves  excellent  use  of  a  processor  cache  without 
exhausting  available  concurrency. 

Comparing  this  approach  to  a  panel  method,  we  find  the  maximum  parallel  speedup  achieved 
with  a  panel  method  is  roughly  31,  This  is  Significantly  below  the  roughly  48-fold  speedup  fu 
the  block  approach.  The  differences  between  the  two  approaches  are  expected  to  be  even  more 
pronounced  with  more  processors. 

Communication  volume 

Another  important  quantity  in  a  parallel  method  is  the  volume  of  inlerprocessor  comnuinic.-it ion 
Total  communication  volume  for  a  destination-computes  method  ran  be  computed  a.s  follows  All 
blocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  diagonal  blocks,  are  sent  to  a  row  end  a  column  of  (irocessor.s  or 
2\/F  total  processors,  in  the  course  of  the  coirtputation.  Since  every  non-zem  m  the  rnairix  belivnirs 
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to  s'Msit'  block  iitui  there  are  rt'/'J  n<iii-z<-riieh,  total  v.»i!ji!i'  i--  th--  iifieiii.  !  <  ■!'  w  ^ 

arid  '2\/P.  or  words 

To  compare  this  cutiiiminifat  ivid  v.dunn-  with  that  generai.-d  l)>  a  paied  or  1  I)  ,i>  la  iiif  -it  i  a. 
note  that  a  dense  panel  approacii  would  t)roadc;us!  ever>  pati>  i  (',■  ever)  prt  ir  gi •i  mg  V  t  •! at 

cortimunicalion  volume.  The  liluck  distribution  thtis  substaiitiallv  redure'  communi'atu.n  ‘oduni’ 

Another  important  thing  to  note  about  this  destination  compiiie-  [duck  oriei.tr  d  ap|.r>:a. !,  i},.,! 

Its  comnuinication  volume  is  uidependeiu  of  the  block  size  Tlie  td.ick  -i/.  can  tfi-r-  iiir-  [■>  ,  s-  u 
with  other  issues  in  mind  The  block  size  we  u,se  is  ;ji'  fo  ;pj  Such  (duck-  ar>  -iifln  i.ntK  iarce 
that  tliey  fully  exploit  the  pirocesscir  cache  ;ls  per  our  performance  m,,del  iuid  t'tius  giv--  ..piimai 
per-processor  performance  While  the  load  luilatice  would  be  soniewha*  b.  tt»-r  with  a  tin.  r  irw-i'  -i 
ariy  improvement  would  come  at  the  cost  of  a  reduction  m  per'i>roce>.s,,r  performance 

6.3.3  Source-computes  method 

Structure  of  cuiuputation 

The  other  block  factorization  approach  we  consider  is  the  -conijiutes,  or  source-computes  a[i- 
proach.  The  structure  of  this  parallel  computation  is  quite  straightforward  When  a  block  Lj^ 
is  completed,  it  is  multicast  to  all  processors  mapjL/x],  I  >  J  (i  •  all  processors  that  own  blocks 
below  Lji^  in  column  K).  When  a  processor  receives  a  complete  ofT-diagonal  block  L js  destined  for 
a  block  L/i^  that  it  owns,  it  checks  whether  Lin  is  complete  as  well  If  so,  the  prcjcessor  computes 
an  update  to  block  Lij  and  sends  it  to  If  not.  the  received  block  Lj^  is  queued  with 

Lik-  When  a  processor  receives  a  complete  diagonal  block  destined  for  some  Lik.  it  checks  to  see 
if  Lik  has  received  all  updates,  and  performs  the  inverse  multiplication  if  it  ha.s.  If  it  has  not,  then 
the  diagonal  block  is  queued  with  Lik 

To  determine  when  a  block  is  ready,  an  update  count  is  again  kept  with  each  block  When  the 
vounl  for  Lik  reaches  /t  —  1,  the  block  is  multiplied  by  the  inverse  of  the  corresponding  diagonal 
block  (if  the  diagonal  block  is  available).  Once  completed,  the  block  can  be  used  to  compute  upd.nes 
corresponding  to  queued  blocks. 

One  small  modification  to  the  above  approach  allows  it  to  interact  more  naturally  with  a  grid  of 
processors.  Rather  than  sending  the  update  directly  from  map[L/xj  to  map{Lij],  which  may  lead 
to  messages  between  physically  distant  processors  in  the  parallel  machine,  the  update  can  instead 
be  sent  from  Tnap[Li  K]  fo  an  immediate  neighbor.  The  update  can  then  be  combined 

with  the  update  from  Li  k-^^i  to  Lu ,  with  the  combined  update  being  sent  off  to  Li  K-i-2-  and  .so  on 

Simulated  performance 

Figure  32  shows  simulated  performance  for  this  source-computes  implementation,  again  using  fil 
processors  for  a  2048  by  2048  dense  factorization  Note  that  performance  is  quite  err.atir  and  is 
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Figure  32:  Performance  results  for  source-computes  method,  n  =  2048,  P  =  64. 

generally  well  below  the  maximum  load  upper  bound.  Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  re.a.sons  for  this 
behavior. 

Consider  the  simple  example  in  Figure  33.  As.sume  that  each  block  is  assigned  to  a  different  pro¬ 
cessor.  The  parallel  computation  begins  with  the  factorization  of  Lq  This  block  is  then  muliica.st 
to  ail  blocks  in  column  0,  and  the  corresponding  owner  processors  perform  inverse  muhiplication.s 
Several  off-diagonal  blocks  in  column  0  complete  roughly  simultaneously,  and  they  are  then  multi¬ 
cast  to  all  blocks  below  them.  Messages  corresponding  to  each  of  these  blocks  will  arrive  at  block 
Z.4,0.  and  these  messages  will  cause  the  corresponding  block  update  operations  to  be  performed 
Since  the  blocks  above  £4,0  complete  at  roughly  the  same  cime,  and  assuming  there  is  some  small 
random  component  to  their  completion  times,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  blocks  will  arrive 
in  a  random  order,  and  thus  the  updates  from  L4  0  will  be  computed  in  a  random  order 

Now  consider  block  L4J.  Processor  map[Z-4  1]  cannot  begin  computing  updates  until  L4  1  receives 
an  update  from  L^^o-  Ideally,  this  would  be  the  first  update  computed  by  Z,4  0  However,  due  to 
the  random  arrival  order  this  is  quite  unlikely.  If  updates  are  computed  in  a  first-come,  first-served 
order,  then  the  update  to  L^  i  would  typically  happen  after  several  other  updates.  Note  that  these 
other  updates  are  much  less  important  than  the  update  to  ^4,1.  An  update  to  for  example, 
does  not  enable  map[L4,2]  4o  begin  computing  updates  because  L4  2  must  also  receive  an  update 
from  L4  J .  Note  that  while  we  have  only  looked  at  column  0,  similar  delays  will  occur  in  subsequent 
columns  as  well. 

The  observed  performance  is  therefore  easily  understood.  It  is  below  the  upper  boiind.s  berau.'^e 
processors  spend  significant  amounts  of  time  sitting  idle,  waiting  for  important  update.^  that  happen 
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after  less  important  updates.  Performance  is  erratic  because  the  amount  of  time  a  processor  must 
wait  depends  on  the  order  in  which  blocks  arrive  at  a  processor,  which  is  randoni  and  thus  can 
change  from  run  to  run. 

Note  that  the  performance  numbers  shown  here  are  by  no  means  worst-case  results  for  a  source- 
computes  approach.  Subtle  differences  in  implementation  can  lead  to  huge  swings  in  performance 
For  example,  our  initial  source-computes  implementation  handled  blocks  that  arrived  at  a  pair  block 
before  the  pair  was  complete  somewhat  differently.  Instead  of  holding  them  in  a  queue  of  waiting 
blocks,  we  instead  held  them  in  a  stack,  which  is  somewhat  easier  to  implement  The  fact  that  the 
matrix  is  triangular  actually  leads  to  a  somewhat  reasonable  arrival  order  for  later  columns  in  the 
matrix,  but  this  reasonable  order  was  reversed  by  the  stack  implementation.  Performance  was  often 
a  factor  of  two  or  more  lower  than  performance  for  the  queue-based  approach. 

A  poor  task  execution  order  is  not  the  only  problem  with  this  source-computes  approach  to  the 
computation.  Another  problem  is  its  per-processor  storage  requirements.  A  processor  that  owns  a 
block  towards  the  bottom  of  a  column  would  receive  all  blocks  in  that  column  nearly  simultaneou.sly 
Unfortunately,  as  we  will  show  shortly,  this  approach  requires  large  blocks  to  keep  communication 
volumes  low.  The  column  of  large  blocks  that  arrive  at  a  processor  would  generally  require  more 
storage  than  the  blocks  actually  assigned  to  that  processor,  thus  severely  limiting  the  size  of  problem 
that  could  be  solved. 

Prioritized  method 

The  obvious  solution  to  the  problem  of  updates  not  being  computed  in  the  right  order  is  to  pnoritizi' 
the  computation  of  these  updates.  We  use  the  following  simple  scheme.  Each  processor  chooses  as 
Its  working  block  the  leftmost  block  it  owns  that  has  not  yet  been  used  to  produce  updates.  I  he 
leftmost  block  is  chosen  berau.se  it  will  generally  be  the  one  that  is  first  ready  to  produce  updates 
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Figure  34.  Performance  results  for  prioritized  source-computes  method,  n  =  2048.  P  =  64. 

The  processor  then  produces  all  updates  from  this  working  block  in  order  of  increasing  destination 
column  number.  This  order  more  closely  matches  the  true  urgencies  of  the  updates.  Only  once  all 
updates  from  a  block  have  been  computed  does  the  processor  move  on  to  another  working  block. 
In  order  to  reduce  storage  requirements,  a  processor  explicitly  requests  blocks  from  other  processors 
when  it  is  ready  to  use  them. 

As  a  simple  example,  consider  block  L^  o  from  the  earlier  example.  In  a  prioritized  scheme, 
processor  mop[L4  o]  would  begin  the  computation  by  requesting  that  map[Lo,o]  send  the  diagonal 
block.  After  modifying  L^  o  by  this  block,  the  processor  would  request  L\  o  from  its  owner  proces.sor 
Once  the  corresponding  update  is  computed,  the  processor  would  continue  by  requesting  a  and 
so  on.  Software  pipelining  can  be  used  to  avoid  having  the  processor  sit  idle  while  a  block  request 
is  serviced.  That  is,  a  processor  can  request  block  Lj+,  s'  while  computing  the  update  that  re.sults 
from  block  Lj  k. 

Figure  34  shows  the  simulated  performance  for  this  simple  prioritization  scheme  {64  processors 
2048  by  2048  matrix).  The  prioritization  removes  the  erratic  behavior  of  the  first-come,  fir.st- 
served  approach,  and  it  also  yields  performance  that  is  nearly  equal  the  load  balance  upper  bound 
Indeed,  predicted  performance  for  the  prioritized  source-computes  method  is  roughly  equal  that  of 
the  destination-computes  approach  for  equal  block  sizes. 

Communication  volume 

f 'ommunication  volume  for  the  source-computes  approach  is  easily  computed  as  fcdlows  Fur  tncry 
block  update  from  some  block  Lin,  one  block  Ljk  is  communicated  from  above  ,and  one  update 
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to  Lij  IS  sent  to  the  right,  giving  a  total  of ‘2S'  communication,  where  B  is  the  block  size  1  hi.s 
update  operation  performs  2B^  floating-point  operations.  Thus,  B  floating-point  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  for  every  word  of  interprocessor  communication  Since  the  entire  computation  performs  rC/'A 
floating-point  operations,  the  parallel  computation  therefore  communicates  n'^/AB  words  between 
processors. 

Comparing  this  rC / B  communication  rate  to  the  n‘\/P  rate  for  the  destination-computes  a[)- 
proach,  we  find  that  in  order  for  the  two  to  produce  the  same  volume  of  communication,  the  block  size 
in  the  source-computes  method  must  grow  with  the  problem  size.  In  particular,  the  two  approaches 
produce  identical  communication  volumes  when  B  =  n/Ay/P.  In  general,  the  corresponding  bhx  k 
size  will  be  much  larger  than  the  block  size  that  can  be  used  with  a  destination-computes  approach, 
yielding  significantly  worse  load  balance.  In  the  earlier  example,  where  64  processors  were  used  to 
factor  a  2048  by  2048  matrix,  the  block  size  that  yields  equal  communication  is  85.  The  simulated 
parallel  speedup  for  the  destination-computes  method  with  a  block  size  of  32  is  roughly  49.  while 
the  speedup  for  the  source-computes  approach  with  a  block  size  of  85  is  roughly  28 

As  a  brief  aside,  we  note  that  the  source-computes  approach  may  have  advantages  over  a 
destination-computes  approach  in  environments  where  the  number  of  processors  is  either  not  known 
a-priori  or  is  subject  to  change  during  the  computation  (i.e,,  in  a  multiprogramrned  environment)  If 
the  source-computes  computation  were  structured  using  an  entirely  dynamic  schedule,  where  at  run¬ 
time  processors  grabbed  the  first  available  L[k  block  and  produced  the  corresponding  set  of  updates, 
the  resulting  computation  would  generate  a  comparable  volume  of  communication  as  the  statically 
scheduled  version.  The  above  communication  results  for  the  source-computes  approach  assume  little 
about  block  placement;  the  results  are  little  changed  when  blocks  are  scattered  randomly  about  the 
machine.  The  destination-computes  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  several  assumptions  about 
block  placement  and  thus  would  not  be  nearly  as  amenable  to  dynamic  scheduling 

6.3.4  Summary 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  section,  we  conclude  that  both  the  destination-computes  and  source- 
computes  approaches  to  dense  C'holesky  factorization  are  viable  approaches,  although  the  source- 
computes  approach  requires  more  attention  to  the  details  of  scheduling  and  storage.  Of  the  two.  the 
destination-computes  approach  is  preferable  because  of  its  communication  behavior.  The  remainder 
of  this  chapter  will  concentrate  on  the  destination-computes  approach. 

6.4  Predicting  Performance 

So  far,  we  have  only  presented  performance  results  for  a  single  problem  size  and  a  single  niachini 
size  To  expand  our  results.  Figure  35  shows  simulated  parallel  proce.ssor  utilization  numbers  arro-'S 
a  wider  range  of  problem/machine  sizes.  This  figure  shows  performance  for  a  destination-computes 
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Figure  35:  Performance  versus  problem  size  for  destination-computes  method 

method  using  a  block  size  of  32.  As  was  the  case  with  the  examples  shown  earlier,  performance  has 
been  observed  to  be  nearly  equal  the  maximum  load  upper  bound  at  all  points. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  feel  for  the  way  in  which  achieved  performance  relates  to  parann-ters 
such  as  the  block  size,  the  machine  size,  and  the  problem  size,  we  now  derive  an  analytical  expressmn 
for  maximum  processor  utilization.  Since  performance  is  constrained  by  load  balance,  the  hound  i.-i 
based  on  a  calculation  of  maximum  load  assigned  to  any  processor  We  derive  this  expression  f  >r  a 
destination-computes  strategy,  although  the  identical  bound  holds  for  the  source-computes  method 
The  balance  of  computational  load  will  naturally  be  determined  by  the  set  of  blocks  assigned  to 
a  processor,  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  each  block.  Recall  tha  block  receives  one  update 
for  each  block-column  to  its  left.  Since  each  individual  block  update  operations  performs  ilie  same 
amount  of  work,  the  work  associated  with  a  block  L/j  is  therefore  proportional  to  J 

The  processor  that  receives  the  most  work  in  a  2-D  round-robin  mapping  is  easily  determineil 
Think  of  the  dense  matrix  as  an  S  by  5"  matrix  of  super-blocks,  where  each  super-block  is  nn.- 
cookie-cutter  worth  of  blocks  in  the  round-robin  mapping  In  the  example  of  Figure  30,  i.s  1 
The  processor  in  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  cookie-cutter  {proce.ssor  P3  in  the  example)  aiw.ivs 
receives  the  block  within  a  super-block  that  requires  the  most  work,  and  thus  it  receives  the  rte'st 
work  overall. 

.Now  consider  the  exact  amount  of  work  this  processor  receives  For  the  .super-block  in  po.-^ninn 
/,./,  the  lower-right  processor  owns  a  block  that  receives  .]  \/~P  block  updates,  each  of  which  rc 
(|uire,s  26^  floating-point  operations.  .Summing  over  the  whole  matrix,  the  number  of  floatintr-)i'>nii 
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operations  assigned  to  the  lower-right  pruresM^r  is 


EE 

/= : J=i 


J 


S  -t-  2  i 


The  total  amount  of  work  in  the  entire  computation  is  rC/W.  and  since  ri  =  <\/PB  ideally  wurk  p>*r 
processor  would  be; 

TP 

Dividing  the  maximum  load  on  any  processor  by  the  ideal  load  per  processor  gives  the  f.ilhwrnt 
upper  bound  on  processor  utilization 


(5+  1)15  +  2) 

We  h  ave  empirically  found  this  simple  function  to  be  a  very  accurate  predictor  of  parallel  perfor¬ 
mance,  It  also  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  general  behavior  of  the  parallel  method  For  example, 
processor  utilizations  levels  of  509?  are  reached  quite  quickly  {5  =  1)  However,  higher  levels  require 
much  larger  5  values.  A  level  of  7o7c  requires  5  =  10  and  a  level  of  1)0%  requires  5  =  28  To  put 
these  numbers  in  better  perspective  note  that  a  1024  processor  machine  using  a  block  size  of  32 
would  require  an  n  =  10.000  problem  to  achieve  75%  utilization,  and  an  n  =  28,000  problem  to 
achieve  90%  utilization  In  other  words,  a  cookie-cutter  block  distribution  is  quite  effective  at  pro¬ 
viding  ’reasonable’  processor  utilization  levels,  but  it  requires  quite  large  problems  before  utilizations 
are  pushed  into  the  80-100%  range. 


6.5  Model  Verification 

So  far  in  this  chapter  we  have  looked  only  at  simulated  performance.  We  now  look  at  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  our  model  in  comparison  to  real  machine  performance.  Figure  36  compares  actual  parallel 
speedups  on  the  Stanford  DASH  machine  (25  and  36  processors)  with  simulated  speedups  for  the 
same  problems.  The  DASH  speedups  are  somewhat  below  the  predicted  speedups.  but  they  are 
quite  close. 


6.6  Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  considered  parallel  dense  Cholesky  factorization  using  a  2-D.  or  block-oriented 
matrix  decomposition  An  important  objective  m  looking  at  dense  factorization  has  Iteen  to  un¬ 
derstand  more  general  i.ssues  of  how  a  block-oriented  Cholesky  factorization  should  be  structured 
We  conclude  that  of  the  two  reasonable  choices,  destination-computes  or  source-computes,  both  ar>- 
viable  options  but  a  destination-computes  strategy  is  preferable  It  is  simpler  to  implement  provides 
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Figure  36:  Simulated  and  actual  speedups  for  defelmation-romputes  method,  for  '23  aii'i  36  processors 
Actual  speedups  are  from  the  Stanford  DASH  machine 


more  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  the  block  size,  and  has  fewer  implementation  pitfalls  Our  goal  in 
the  next  chapter  will  therefore  be  to  devise  a  sparse  block  method  that  uses  a  destination  rompijt»>> 
framework 


Chapter  7 


Sparse  Block-Oriented 
Factorization 

7.1  Introduction 

Having  investigated  general  issues  for  dense  block-oriented  Cholesky  factorization,  we  now  turn 
specifically  to  sparse  block  methods.  This  chapter  focuses  on  two  practical  and  important  questions 
related  to  sparse  block-oriented  factorization  First,  we  consider  the  complexity  of  a  parallel  sparse 
factorization  program  that  manipulates  sub-blocks.  We  show  that  a  block  approach  need  not  be  much 
more  complicated  than  a  column  approach.  We  describe  a  simple  strategy  for  performing  a  block 
decomposition  and  a  simple  parallel  algorithm  for  performing  the  sparse  Cholesky  computation  in 
terms  of  these  blocks.  The  approach  retains  the  theoretical  scalability  advantages  of  block  methods 
We  term  this  block  algorithm  the  block  fan-out  method,  since  it  bears  a  great  deal  of  similarity  to 
the  parallel  column  fan-out  method  [21] 

Another  important  issue  in  a  block  approach  is  the  issue  of  efficiency  While  parallel  scalability 
arguments  can  be  used  to  show  that  a  block  approach  would  give  better  performance  than  a  column 
approach  for  extremely  large  parallel  machines,  these  arguments  have  little  to  say  about  how  well 
a  block  approach  performs  on  smaller  machines.  Our  goal  is  to  develop  a  method  that  is  efficient 
across  a  wide  range  of  machine  sizes  We  explore  the  efficiency  of  the  block  approach  in  two  parts 
We  first  consider  a  sequential  block  factorization  code  and  compare  its  performance  to  that  of  a  true 
sequential  program  to  determine  how  much  efficiency  is  lost  in  moving  to  a  block  representation 
The  losses  turn  out  be  quite  minor  We  then  consider  parallel  block  factorization,  looking  at  the 
ussues  that  potentially  limit  its  performance  The  parallel  block  method  is  found  to  give  extrernidy 
high  performance  even  on  small  parallel  machines  For  larger  machines,  performance  is  good  luit 
not  excellent  primarily  due  to  load  imbalances  We  quantify  these  load  imbalances  and  investigate 
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the  causes. 

This  chapter  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  7  2  describes  our  strategy  for  decomposing  a  .sparsf 
matrix  into  rectangular  blocks.  Section  7.3  describes  a  parallel  method  that  performs  (he  factor¬ 
ization  in  terms  of  these  blocks.  Section  7.4  then  evaluates  the  parallel  method,  both  in  terms  oi 
communication  volume  and  achieved  parallel  performance  Section  7  J)  gives  a  brief  discussion  uf  our 
results.  Section  7  6  discusses  future  work.  Section  7  7  discusses  related  work,  and  finally  conclusions 
are  presented  in  Section  7.8 

7.2  Block  Formulation 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  in  a  block-oriented  sparse  factorization  is  how  to  structure  the 
sparse  Cholesky  computation  in  terms  of  blocks.  Consequently,  our  first  step  in  describing  a  block- 
oriented  parallel  method  is  to  propose  a  strategy  for  decomposing  the  sparse  matrix  into  blocks 
Our  goal  in  this  decomposition  is  to  retain  as  much  of  the  efficiency  of  a  sequential  factorization 
computation  as  possible.  Thus,  we  will  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  amount  of  computational  overhead 
that  is  introduced. 

7.2.1  Block  Decomposition 

We  begin  our  discussion  by  considering  some  of  the  general  issues  that  are  important  for  a  block 
approach.  We  also  discuss  how  our  approach  addresses  these  issues.  We  believe  the  main  Issues 
that  must  be  addressed  are  the  following.  First,  blocks  should  be  relatively  dense.  Since  the  blocks 
will  be  distributed  among  several  processors,  there  will  certainly  be  some  overheads  associated  with 
manipulating  and  storing  them.  These  overheads  should  be  amortized  over  as  many  non-zeroes  as 
possible.  The  block  decomposition  must  therefore  be  tailored  to  match  the  non-zero  structure  of 
the  sparse  matrix.  Another  important  issue  is  the  way  in  which  blocks  in  the  matrix  interact  with 
each  other.  If  the  interactions  are  complex,  then  the  parallel  computation  can  easily  spend  more 
time  figuring  out  how  blocks  interact  than  it  would  spend  actually  performing  the  block  operations 
Finally,  the  individual  block  operations  should  be  efficient 

The  primary  motivation  behind  our  decomposition  approach  is  to  keep  the  block  computation 
as  simple  and  regular  as  possible.  Our  hope  is  that  a  regular  computation  will  be  an  efficient 
computation.  We  keep  the  computation  simple  by  avoiding  two  distinct  types  of  irregularity  (11 
irregular  interactions  between  blocks;  and  (2)  irregular  structure  within  blocks 

Irregular  Interactions 

■Since  a  sparse  matrix  in  general  contains  non-zeroes  interspersed  with  zeroes  throughout  the  matr 
It  would  appear  desirable  for  a  block  decomposition  to  possess  a  large  amount  of  tlexibility  in  choosing 
blocks  This  flexibility  could  he  used  to  locally  tailor  the  block  structure  to  match  the  actual 
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Figure  37:  Example  of  irregular  block  interaction.  Dotted  lines  indicate  boundaries  of  affected  areas. 

structure  of  the  sparse  matrix.  One  seemingly  reasonable  decomposition  approach,  for  example, 
would  locate  clumps  of  contiguous  non-zeroes  in  the  matrix  and  group  these  clumps  together  into 
blocks.  This  approach  has  serious  problems,  however,  and  we  now  discuss  the  advantage  of  giving 
up  some  flexibility  and  instead  imposing  a  significant  amount  of  rigidity  on  the  decomposition. 

The  primary  problem  with  a  flexible  approach  to  block  decomposition  concerns  the  way  in  which 
the  resulting  blocks  would  interact  with  each  other.  Recall  that  in  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  a 
single  non-zero  Lit  is  multiplied  with  non-zeroes  above  it  in  the  same  column  Ljk  to  produce  updates 
to  non-zeroes  Lij  in  row  t  and  column  j.  When  the  matrix  is  divided  into  a  set  of  rectangular  blocks, 
the  blocks  interact  in  a  similar  manner.  Consider  the  simple  example  in  Figure  37.  This  figure  shows 
a  small  set  of  dense  blocks  from  a  potentially  much  larger  matrix.  During  the  factorization,  the  block 
in  the  lower  left  will  interact  with  a  portion  of  the  block  above  it  to  produce  the  indicated  update, 
which  must  be  subtracted  from  portions  of  the  blocks  to  its  right.  Keep  in  mind  that  each  of  these 
blocks  is  potentially  assigned  to  a  different  processor.  Thus,  for  each  update  operation  the  processor 
performing  that  update  must  keep  track  of  the  set  of  blocks  that  are  involved,  the  portions  of  these 
blocks  that  are  affected,  the  processors  on  which  these  blocks  can  be  found,  and  it  must  dole  out 
the  computed  update  to  the  relevant  processors.  Keeping  track  of  all  such  block  interactions  would 
be  enormously  complicated  and  expensive.  With  a  large  number  of  blocks  scattered  throughout  the 
matrix,  the  cost  of  this  irregularity  would  quickly  become  prohibitive. 

In  order  to  remove  this  irregularity  and  greatly  simplify  the  structure  of  the  computation, 
we  decompose  the  matrix  into  blocks  using  global  partitions  of  the  rows  and  columns.  In  other 
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Figure  38:  Example  of  globally  partitioned  matrix. 

words,  the  columns  of  the  matrix  (1  . .  .n)  are  divided  into  contiguous  sets  ({1  -Pz  -  i},  {P2  -Pa  - 
1}.  •  ■  {pn  ■  ■  •'t}),  where  N  is  the  number  of  partitions  and  p,  is  the  first  column  in  partition  An 
identical  partitioning  is  performed  on  the  rows.  A  simple  example  is  shown  in  Figure  38.  A  block 
Lij  (we  refer  to  partitions  using  capital  letters)  is  then  the  set  of  non-zeroes  that  fall  simultaneously 
in  rows  {pi  •  Pr+i  —  1}  and  columns  {pj  . .  pj+i  —  1}-  The  main  advantage  of  this  rigid  distribution 
comes  from  the  fact  that  blocks  share  common  boundaries.  A  block  Lik  now  interacts  with  block 
Ljii  in  the  same  block  column  partition  to  produce  an  update  to  block  Lij. 

One  possible  weakness  of  a  global  partitioning  strategy  is  that  its  global  nature  may  not  allow 
for  locally  good  blocks.  We  will  soon  show  that  this  is  only  a  minor  problem. 

Irregular  Block  Structure 

Another  issue  that  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  efficiency  of  the  overall  computation  is  the 
internal  non-zero  structure  of  a  block.  Just  as  we  restricted  the  choice  of  block  boundaries  earlier  to 
increase  regularity  across  block  operations,  we  now  consider  restrictions  on  the  internal  structures 
of  blocks  to  increase  regularity  within  a  block  operation. 

Note  first  that  allowing  arbitrary  partitionings  of  the  rows  and  columns  of  the  matrix  would 
lead  to  blocks  with  arbitrary  internal  non-zero  structures.  Recall  that  a  block  update  operation  is 
performed  by  multiplying  a  block  by  the  transpose  of  a  block  above  it  (as  a  matrix-matrix  multipli¬ 
cation).  With  arbitrary  non-zero  structure  within  the  blocks,  the  corresponding  computation  would 
be  a  sparse  matrix  multiplication,  which  is  an  inefficient  operation  in  general. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  internal  structure  of  the  blocks  and  keep  the  computation  as  efficient 
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as  possible,  we  take  advantage  of  the  supernodal  structure  of  the  sparse  matrix.  Speriticallv .  v.>- 
choose  partitions  so  that  all  member  columns  belong  to  the  same  supernode  Since  the  columns  in  a 
supernode  all  have  the  same  non-zero  structures,  all  resulting  blocks  will  share  this  properly  Thus 
a  block  Ljj  will  consist  of  some  set  of  dense  rows.  A  block  may  not  be  completely  dense,  since  rnit 
all  rows  are  necessarily  present,  A  single  structure  vector  keeps  track  of  the  set  of  rows  present  in  a 
block.  This  sparsity  within  a  block  has  little  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  computation,  as  we  shall 
soon  show. 

Before  proceeding,  we  note  that  Ashcraft  [4]  proposed  a  similar  decomposition  strategy  indepen¬ 
dently. 

7.2.2  Structure  of  the  Block  Factorization  Computation 

Our  goal  in  placing  the  above  restrictions  on  blocks  in  the  sparse  matrix  is  to  retain  au>  much  efficiency 
as  possible  in  the  block  factorization  computation.  VVe  now  describe  a  sequential  algorithm  for 
performing  the  factorization  in  terms  of  these  blocks  and  evaluate  that  algorithm's  efficiency  The 
parallelization  of  the  sequential  approach  that  we  derive  here  will  be  described  later. 

At  one  level,  the  factorization  algorithm  expressed  in  terms  of  blocks  is  quite  obvious  The  follow  ¬ 
ing  pseudocode,  a  simple  analogue  of  dense  block  Cholesky  factorization,  performs  the  factorization 
Note  that  I,  J ,  and  K  iterate  over  the  partitions  in  the  sparse  matrix. 

1 .  lor  K  =  0  to  iV  —  1  do 

2.  Lkk  —  FactorCLA'A') 

3.  lor  I  =  K  +  \  to  .V  —  1  with  T/a'  ^  0  do 

4-  Lik  ^  Lik 

5 .  lor  J  —  K  +  I  to  N  —  1  with  Lju  ^0  do 

6.  lor  /  =  J  to  ;V  —  1  with  L/a  ^  0  do 

7.  L[j  —  Lij  - 


The  first  thing  to  note  about  the  above  pseudo-code  is  that  it  works  with  a  column  of  blocks 
at  a  time.  Steps  2  through  4  divide  block  column  K  by  the  Cholesky  factor  of  the  diagonal  block 
Steps  5  through  7  compute  block  updates  from  all  pairs  of  blocks  in  column  K  We  therefore  stor>* 
the  blocks  so  that  all  blocks  in  a  column  can  be  eeisily  located.  This  is  accomplished  by  storing  one 
column  of  blocks  after  another,  just  as  sparse  column  representations  would  store  one  column  of 
non-zeroes  after  another.  One  potential  problem  here  is  that  step  7  updates  some  destination  block 
Lu  whose  location  cannot  easily  be  determined  from  the  locations  of  the  source  block.s.  To  make 
this  step  efficient,  a  hash  table  of  all  blocks  is  kept. 

Now  consider  the  implementation  of  the  individual  operations  in  the  pseudocode  The  block 
factorization  in  step  2  is  quite  .straightforward  to  implement.  Diagonal  blocks  are  guaranteed  lo 
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be  dense,  so  this  step  is  simply  a  dense  ( 'holesky  fartorizatioii  The  rniili  iphi'at  uni  t.\  tiii- 
of  the  diagonal  block  in  step  4  is  aUo  t|uite  straightforward.  This  step  does  n<jt  artually  ■  iinifio 
the  inverse  of  Lkk-  Instead,  it  solves  a  series  of  triangular  systems  Whil-  the  l.,K  is  n.a 

necessarily  dense,  the  computation  ran  be  performed  without  r<jrisulting  tin'  non  zerx  stru'  (.ur>‘  >  f 
the  block. 

The  remaining  step  in  the  above  pseudo-code,  step  7,  is  both  the  most  iriiporiant  .iiid  the  mi  s,! 
difficult  to  implement.  It  is  the  most  important  because  it  sits  within  a  doubly-ne.sted  feip  an<l  ilm- 
performs  the  vast  majority  of  the  actual  computation.  It  is  the  most  difficult  because  ii  wurks  with 
blocks  with,  potentially  different  non-zero  structures  and  must  somehow  reconcile  these  si  ruct  urc.> 
■More  precisely,  recall  that  a  single  block  in  L  consists  of  some  set  of  dense  rows  from  among  th>‘  row  v 
that  the  block  spans  (see  the  example  in  Figure  38).  When  an  update  is  performed  in  step  7  above 
the  structure  of  L/k  determines  the  set  of  rows  in  Lu  that  are  affected.  Similarly  the  .structure  of 
Ljk  determines  the  set  of  columns  in  Lu  that  are  affected. 

The  block  update  computation  is  most  conveniently  viewed  as  a  iwo-slage  proces.s.  .4  set  of 
updates  is  computed  in  the  first  stage,  and  these  updates  are  subtracted  from  the  appropriate 
entries  in  the  destination  block  in  the  second,  or  scatter  stage.  The  first  stage,  the  compulation  of 
the  update,  can  be  performed  as  a  dense  matrix-matrix  multiplication  The  non-zero  structures  of 
the  source  blocks  L/k  and  Ljfc  are  ignored  temporarily;  the  two  blocks  are  simply  multiplied  h' 
produce  an  update. 

During  the  second  stage,  the  resulting  updat»>  must  be  subtracted  from  the  destination  The 
most  simple  case  occurs  when  the  update  has  the  same  non-zero  structure  as  the  destination  block 
W'e  have  coded  our  dense  matrix-matrix  multiplication  routine  as  a  muiliply-subtract  (i  e  ,  (  ’ 

C  —  AB^),  rather  than  a  multiply-add,  so  the  destination  block  can  be  used  as  the  i|estina!ii<n 
directly,  without  the  need  for  a  second  scatter  stage 

Consider  the  more  difficult  case  where  the  non-zero  structures  differ  The  first  step  in  this  r:isf 
is  to  compute  a  set  of  relative  indices  [42].  These  indices  indicate  the  corresponding  posiiuui  in  tin- 
destination  for  each  row  in  the  source.  Two  sets  of  relatives  indices  are  nere.ssary  in  order  to  scattf-r 
a  single  block  update;  re/,,  the  affected  set  of  rows  and  relj.  the  affected  set  of  columns 

The  computation  of  relative  indices  is  quite  expensive  in  general,  since  it  requires  a  search  t  hrcuiKi) 
the  destination  to  find  the  row  corresponding  to  a  given  source  row.  Fortunately,  such  a  search  is  .  uii  v 
rarely  necessary  due  to  an  important  special  case.  When  the  destination  blo.k  has  dense  structure 
the  relative  indices  bear  a  trivial  relationship  to  the  source  indices  Note  that  the  re/,  md  ces  alwav  n 
fall  into  this  category,  since  the  destination  block  always  has  dense  column  structur-  We  wil!  t  r 
more  precu^e  about  exactly  how  often  relative  index  compulations  are  necessary  shortly 
t)nce  relative  indices  have  been  computed,  the  actual  scatter  is  performed  as  follows 


1.  loT  i  =  0  to  Icngthiic  -  1  do 

2.  for  j  =  0  to  lengthjfc  -  1  do 
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Soattenng  is  also  sonu'what  t‘Xpeiisiv» ,  and  it  is  iiiuch  inoff  pr«*valt*nt  than  rt  laiiv*-  iihI'-x  r“tti 
putation  Tlie  frequeary  witli  which  r*‘!ativf“  index  cotnpulaiions  and  scatters  must  he  performed 
will  be  considered  shortly 

In  -suniniary,  'he  efficiency  of  a  block  update  operation  depends  heavily  on  the  non-zero  struciures 
of  the  involved  blocks, 

•  The  best  case  occurs  when  the  update  has  the  same  structure  as  the  destination  In  this  c;v.<- 
the  ('  =  C  —  AB^  operation  can  use  the  destination  block  as  its  destination 

•  fhe  next  best  case  occurs  when  the  destination  block  is  dense  The  update  must  be  scattered 
but  the  relative  indices  can  be  ccjmputed  inexpensively 

•  The  worst  case  occurs  when  the  update  has  different  structure  from  the  destination  and  the 
destination  block  is  sparse.  The  update  must  be  scattered,  and  relative  indices  are  relativelv 
expensive  to  compute. 

7,2.3  Performance  of  Block  Factorization 

We  now  look  at  the  performance  obtained  with  a  sequential  program  that  uses  a  block  decomposition 
and  block  implementation.  Since  our  end  goal  is  to  create  an  efficient  parallel  approach  performance 
is  studied  for  the  case  where  the  matrix  is  divided  into  relatively  small  blocks.  The  blocks  shonhi 
not  be  loo  small,  however,  because  of  the  overheads  that  will  be  associated  with  block  operations 
We  consider  16  by  16,  24  by  24  and  32  by  32  block  sizes  To  produce  blocks  of  the  desired  size  B 
we  form  partitions  that  contain  as  close  to  B  rows/columns  as  possible  Since  partitions  are  subset-, 
of  supernodes,  some  partitions  will  naturally  be  smaller  than  B. 

The  performance  obtained  with  the  sequential  block  approach  on  a  single  proces.sor  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  DASH  machine  is  shown  Figure  39  This  performance  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  per¬ 
formance  obtained  with  an  efficient  sequential  code  (a  supernode-supernode  left-looking  method) 
From  the  figure,  it  is  clear  that  the  block  approach  is  relatively  efficient.  Efficiencies  for  four  i>f  th* 
seven  matrices  are  roughly  65%  for  a  block  size  of  16  and  roughly  75%  for  a  block  size  of  :!2  We 
will  discuss  the  reasons  why  the  other  three  matrices.  GRIDIOO,  GR1D200.  and  B('SSTK18  achieve 
significantly  lower  performance  shortly. 

Our  earlier  di-scussion  indiraied  that  the  performance  cjf  the  block  method  might  suffer  lierau.‘'e  r)f 
the  need  for  relative  index  calculations  and  update  scattering.  In  order  to  gauge  the  effect  of  tlu-se 
fwcj  issues  on  overall  performance.  Table  29  relates  the  amounts  of  scattering  and  relative  itnh  x 
compulation  {for  B  -  16)  to  the  number  of  floating-point  ciperations  performed  in  the  faetorizatnui 
The  numbers  are  quite  similar  for  the  other  block  size  choices  The  first  column  compares  ife 
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Figure  39:  Performance  of  a  sequential  block  approach,  relative  to  a  sequential  left-looking 
supernode-supernode  approach,  on  a  single  processor  of  the  Stanford  DASH  rn  ine. 


Table  29:  Frequency  of  relative  index  computations  and  scatters  for  block  method,  compared  vviih 
floating-point  operations  (B  =  16). 


Problem 

Relative  indices 
(relative  to  FP  ops) 

Scatters 

(relative  to  FP  ops) 

GRIDIOO 

0.37% 

4.0% 

GRID200 

0  18% 

2.4% 

BCSSTK15 

0.04%^ 

1.6% 

BCSSTK16 

0.02% 

1.4% 

BCSSTK17 

0.04% 

1.8% 

BCSSTK18 

0.11% 

2.6% 

BCSSTK29 

0  01% 

10% 
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Table  30:  Frequency  of  relative  index  computations  and  scatters  for  block  method,  rompared  with 
sequential  multifronlal  method  (B  —  16). 


Problem 

Relative  indices 
(relative  to  seq  MF) 

.Scatters  j 

(relative  to  seq  .MF)  j 

GRIDIOO 

787c 

727 

GRID200 

807c 

697 

BCSSTK15 

1097c 

1057 

BCSSTK16 

507c 

887 

BCSSTK17 

617c 

907 

BCSSTK18 

1637c 

917 

BCSSTK29 

327c 

407 

number  of  distinct  relative  indices  computed  against  the  number  of  floating-point  operations.  The 
second  column  compares  distinct  element  scatters  against  floating-point  operations.  The  table  shows 
that  even  if  relative  index  computations  and  scatters  are  much  more  expensive  than  floating-point 
operations,  the  related  costs  will  be  small.  Clearly,  the  vast  majority  of  block  update  operation.s 
produce  an  update  with  the  same  structure  as  the  destination  block. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  relative  indices  and  scatters  to  those  performed  by  a  true  sequen¬ 
tial  method.  Table  30  gives  the  relevant  numbers.  In  this  case,  the  comparison  is  with  a  sequential 
multifrontal  method,  where  notions  of  relative  indices  and  scatters  are  easily  quantified.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  relevant  for  the  left-looking  supernode-supernode  as  well,  since  the  two  methods  perform 
similar  computations.  Note  that  the  block  method  performs  a  comparable  number  of  relative  index 
computations  and  scatters. 

Ashcraft  [4]  has  described  methods  for  improving  block  structure  and  thus  decreasing  (he  need 
for  scattering.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  very  simple  block  decomposition  is  more  than  adequate  for 
keeping  such  costs  in  check. 

7.2.4  Improving  Performance 

It  is  clear  from  the  previous  section  that  the  block  method  is  generally  quite  efficient.  Recall,  however, 
that  the  method  was  much  less  efficient  than  a  true  sequential  method  for  several  problems  Data 
on  relative  index  and  scatter  frequency  showed  that  these  were  not  the  source  of  the  losses.  The 
losses  are  actually  due  to  overheads  in  the  block  operations. 

Consider  a  single  block  update  operation.  It  must  find  the  appropriate  destination  block  through 
a  hcish  table,  determine  whether  the  source  and  destination  blocks  have  the  same  structure,  and  then 
pay  the  loop  startup  costs  for  the  dense  matrix  multiplication  to  compute  the  update  While  these 
costs  are  trivial  when  all  involved  matrices  are  32  by  32,  in  fact  many  blocks  in  the  sparse  matrix 
are  quite  small.  In  the  case  of  matrix  GRID  100,  for  example,  the  average  block  operation  performs 
only  96  floating-point  operations  when  B  —  32,  as  compared  to  the  65536  operations  that  would  h- 
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Figure  40:  Average  floating-point  operations  per  block  operation. 

performed  if  all  blocks  were  32  by  32  full  blocks.  The  average  number  of  floating-point  operations 
per  block  operation  across  the  whole  benchmark  set  is  shown  in  Figure  40.  Note  that  this  figure 
quite  accurately  predicts  the  performance  numbers  seen  in  the  previous  figure. 

The  primary  cause  of  small  blocks  in  the  block  decomposition  is  the  presence  of  small  supernodes, 
and  thus  small  partitions.  To  increase  the  size  of  these  partitions,  we  now  consider  the  use  of 
supernode  amaigamztton  [10,  17]  techniques.  Recall  that  the  basic  goal  of  supernode  amalgamation  is 
to  find  pairs  of  supernodes  that  are  nearly  identical  in  non-zero  structure.  By  relaxing  the  restriction 
that  the  sparse  matrix  only  store  non-zeroes,  some  zeroes  can  be  introduced  into  the  sparse  matri.x 
in  order  to  make  the  sparsity  structures  of  two  supernodes  the  same.  These  suptrnodes  can  then  In- 
merged  into  one  larger  supernode.  We  use  the  same  amalgamation  approach  for  the  block  approach 
as  we  did  for  the  panel  approach  in  a  previous  chapter. 

In  Figure  41  we  show  the  average  bloch  operation  sizes  both  before  and  after  amalgamation  it 
is  clear  that  amalgamation  significantly  increases  the  block  operation  grain  size. 

Before  presenting  performance  comparisons,  we  first  note  that  amalgamation  does  have  a  ro.si 
By  introducing  zeroes  into  the  sparse  matrix,  the  amount  of  floating-point  work  is  increased  To  be 
fair,  the  performance  of  the  block  computation  after  amalgamation  should  therefore  be  cornpareii 
with  the  performance  of  the  sequential  computation  before  this  extra  work  is  introdiireo  However 
amalgamation  also  provides  some  benefit  for  sequential  factorization,  primarily  related  io  impnived 
use  of  the  processor  cache.  We  found  that  the  benefit  in  fact  outweighed  the  cost  for  th*'  amalg.aiu.t- 
lion  strategy  we  employed  on  all  benchmark  matrices,  with  performance  improvements  ranging  fr>’m 
1%  to  14%  (see  Table  31)  for  the  true  sequential  method.  Block  method  performance  is  therefore 
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Figure  41:  Average  floating-point  operations  per  block  operation,  before  and  after  supernode  amal¬ 
gamation. 


compared  to  the  performance  of  the  true  sequential  method  after  amalgamation. 

Figure  42  shows  relative  performance  levels  after  amalgamation.  The  results  indicate  that  amal¬ 
gamation  is  quite  effective  at  reducing  overheads.  Performance  roughly  doubles  for  GRID  100.  where 
the  average  task  grain  size  increases  for  B  —  32  increases  from  96  floating-point  operations  to  .697 
Performance  increases  for  the  other  matrices  as  well.  With  only  two  exceptions,  block  method  per¬ 
formance  is  roughly  80%  of  that  of  a  true  sequential  method  for  B  =  32.  Performance  falls  off 
somewhat  when  B  =  24,  and  it  decreases  further  when  B  =  16,  but  the  resulting  efficiencies  are  still 
more  than  70%. 

Note  that  our  chosen  range  of  blocks  sizes,  16  to  32,  is  meant  to  span  the  range  of  reasonable 


Table  31:  Supernode  amalgamation  results. 


Name 

Superr 

before  amalgamation 

lodes 

after  amalgamation 

Performance  improvement 
for  true  seq.  method 

a 

GRIDIOO 

6,672 

2.786 

r>% 

mm 

GRID200 

26,669 

1 1 ,243 

67c 

a 

BCSSTK15 

1,295 

525 

1% 

4 

BCSSTK16 

691 

434 

37 

\m 

BCSSTK17 

2.595 

1 ,622 

27 

iGi 

BCSSTK18 

7A^ 

3,727 

— — 

la 

BCSSTK29 

3,231 

1.193 

137 
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Figure  42:  Performance  of  a  sequential  block  approach,  before  and  after  supernode  amalgamation, 
relative  to  a  sequential  left-looking  supernode-supernode  approach. 


choices.  Blocks  that  are  si.ialler  than  16  by  16  would  be  expected  to  lead  to  large  overheads.  Indeed, 
performance  W2iis  observed  to  fall  off  quite  quickly  for  block  sizes  of  less  than  16.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum,  the  marginal  benefit  of  increasing  the  block  size  beyond  32  by  32  would  be  expected 
to  be  small.  This  expectation  was  also  confirmed  by  empirical  results. 

7.2.5  Block  Decomposition  Summary 

This  section  has  described  a  simple  means  of  decomposing  a  sparse  matrix  into  a  set  of  rectangular 
blocks.  The  performance  of  a  method  based  on  such  blocks  on  a  sequential  machine  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  a  true  sequential  method.  Of  course,  our  goal  here  is  not  an  efficient  sequential  method, 
but  instead  an  efficient  parallel  method.  The  next  section  will  consider  several  issues  related  to  the 
parallelization  of  the  above  approach. 


7  3  Parallel  Block  Method 

The  question  of  how  to  parallelize  the  sequential  block  approach  described  so  far  can  be  divided  mn> 
two  different  questions.  First,  how  will  processors  cooperate  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  theni  ’ 
And  second,  what  method  will  be  used  to  assign  this  work  to  processors'!’  This  section  will  address 
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these  two  questions  m  turn. 

7.3  ■>  Parallel  Factorization  Organization 

VVe  begin  our  description  of  the  parallel  computation  by  assuming  that  each  block  will  have  sum*- 
specific  owner  processor.  In  our  approach,  the  owner  of  a  block  L/i^  performs  all  block  update 
operations  with  Lik  as  their  destination.  That  is.  we  use  a  destination-computes  approach  an 
approach  that  was  shown  to  have  significant  advantages  over  a  source-computes  approach  in  the 
previous  chapter.  With  this  choice  in  mind,  we  present  the  parallel  block  fan-out  algontluu  m 
Figure  43.  The  rest  of  this  discussion  will  be  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  algorithm. 

The  most  important  notion  for  the  block  fan-out  method  is  that  once  a  block  L/f;  is  iompielt 
meaning  that  it  has  received  ail  block  updates  and  has  been  multiplied  by  the  inverse  of  the  diagonal 
block,  then  Lik  is  sent  to  all  processors  that  could  own  blocks  updated  by  it.  Blocks  that  could 
be  updated  by  Lik  f^tH  in  block-row  /  or  block-column  I  of  L.  When  a  block  Lik  is  received 
by  a  processor  p  (step  2  in  Figure  43),  processor  p  performs  all  related  updates  to  blocks  it  owns 
The  block  L[k  only  produces  blocks  updates  when  it  is  paired  with  blocks  in  the  same  column 
K ■  Thus,  processor  p  considers  all  pairings  of  the  received  block  Lik  with  completed  blocks  it 
has  already  received  in  column  K  (these  blocks  are  held  in  set  RecK.p]  to  determine  whether  the 
corresponding  destination  block  is  owned  by  p  (steps  10  and  11).  If  the  destination  Lij  is  owned  bv 
p  Imap[Ljj]  =  p),  then  the  corresponding  update  operation  is  performed  (steps  12  and  13).  Each 
processor  maintains  a  hash  table  of  all  blocks  assigned  to  it.  and  the  destination  block  is  lo'ated 
through  this  hash  table. 

A  count  IS  kept  with  each  block  {nTnod{L i k]) •  indicating  the  number  of  block  updates  that  still 
must  be  done  to  that  block.  When  the  count  reaches  zero,  then  block  Lik  is  ready  to  be  mulliplieii 
by  the  inverse  of  Lkk  (step  20  if  Lkk  has  already  arrived  at  p;  step  6  otherwise).  A  diagonal  block 
Lkk  is  hept  in  DiagK,p,  and  any  blocks  waiting  to  be  modified  by  the  diagonal  block  are  kept  in 
WaitK.p-  The  sets  Diag,  Wait,  and  Rec  can  be  kept  as  simple  linked  lists  of  blocks. 

One  issue  that  is  not  addressed  in  the  above  pseudocode  is  that  of  block  disposal  As  described 
above,  the  parallel  algorithm  would  retain  a  received  block  for  the  duration  of  the  factorization  To 
determine  when  a  block  can  be  thrown  out,  we  keep  a  count  ToRfck  p  of  the  number  of  blocks  m 
a  column  K  that  will  be  received  be  a  processor  p.  Once  |/?ec/(,pl  =  ToRecK  p,  then  all  blocks  m 
column  K  are  discarded. 

We  note  that  a  small  simplification  has  been  made  m  steps  11  through  14  above  For  all  blocks 
Lij.  /  must  be  greater  than  J,  a  condition  that  is  not  necessarily  true  in  the  pseudocode  The 
reader  should  assume  that  /  is  actually  the  larger  of  /  and  7.  and  similarly  that  J  is  the  smaller  of 
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while  some  L/j  with  map[Lij]  =  MylD  is  not  complete  do 
receive  some 

if  I  —  I\  /*  diagonal  block  •/ 

Diagu  MyiD  —  Lkk 
loreach  Ljk  €  Myio  do 

Lj  f;  —  Lj  h' 

send  Lju  to  all  P  that  could  own  blocks  in 
row  .7  or  column  J 

else 

HecK.MyfD  —  ReCK  HyiD  U  {Lik) 
loreach  Ljk  €  Rec^  Myip  do 
il  map{Lij]=MyID  then 
Find  Lij 

Lfj  —  Lij  -  LikL]^ 
nmod[Lij]  —  nrnod[Lij]  -  1 
il  (nmod[Lij]  =  0)  then 

il  /  =  J  then  /*  diagonal  block  •/ 

Ljj  •—  Factor(Ljj ) 

send  Ljj  to  all  P  that  could  own  blocks  in 
column  J 

else  il  {Diagj  siyiD  #  0)  then 
Ljj  *  LijLjj 

send  Lu  to  all  P  that  could  own  blocks  in 
row  /  or  column  1 

else 

HaiO.Vfy/D  ^^'f^Rj.MylD  U  {Llj} 


Figure  43;  Parallel  block  fan-oul  algorithm 
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7.3.2  Block  Mapping  for  Reduced  Communication 

We  now  consider  the  issue  of  mapping  blocks  to  processors  Our  general  approach  is  identical  to  the 
approach  we  used  for  dense  matrices.  We  assume  that  the  processors  are  arranged  in  a  p  x  p  2-1) 
grid  configuration,  with  the  bottom  left  processor  labeled  Po  o.  and  the  upper  right  processor  labeled 
Pp_i  P_i.  To  limit  communication,  a  row  of  blocks  is  mapped  to  a  row  of  processors  Similarlv  a 
column  of  blocks  is  mapped  to  a  column  of  processors  We  choose  round-robin  distributions  for  both 
the  rows  and  columns,  where 

tnup[L/j] 

—  modp  V  mo'tp ' 

Other  distributions  could  be  used.  By  performing  the  block  mapping  in  this  way.  a  block  Z./k  m 
the  sparse  factorization  need  only  be  sent  to  the  row  of  processors  that  could  own  blocks  in  row  I 
and  the  column  of  processors  that  could  own  blocks  in  column  /.  Every  block  in  the  matrix  would 
thus  be  sent  to  a  total  of  2p  =:  2\/P  processors.  Note  that  communication  volume  is  independent  of 
the  block  size  with  this  mapping;  every  block  in  the  matrix  is  simply  sent  to  2\/P  processors. 

Recall  from  the  previous  chapter  that  this  block  mapping  strategy  is  appealing  not  only  because 
it  reduces  communication  volume,  but  also  because  it  produces  an  extremely  simple  and  regular 
communication  pattern.  All  communication  is  done  through  multicasts  along  rows  and  columns  of 
processors.  This  pattern  is  simple  enough  that  one  might  reasonably  expect  parallel  machines  with 
2-D  grid  interconnection  networks  to  provide  hardware  multicast  support  for  it  eventually.  In  the 
absence  of  hardware  support,  an  efficient  software  multicast  scheme  can  be  used.  We  will  return  to 
this  issue  later  in  this  chapter. 

7.3.3  Enhancement:  Domains 

Before  presenting  performance  results  for  the  block  fan-out  approach,  we  first  note  that  the  method 
as  described  above  produces  more  interprocessor  communication  than  competing  panel-based  ap¬ 
proaches  for  small  parallel  machines.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  block  approach  has  much 
better  asymptotic  communication  behavior.  To  understand  the  reason,  consider  a  simple  2-D  it  x  t 
grid  problem.  The  corresponding  factor  matrix  contains  0(1:^  log  it)  non-zeroes,  and  the  parallel 
factorization  of  this  matrix  using  a  panel  approach  can  be  shown  to  generate  0{k'^P)  communica¬ 
tion  volume  [24].  In  the  block  approach,  every  non-zero  in  the  matrix  is  sent  0(\/^)  processors,  so 
the  total  communication  volume  grows  as  0((^‘ !og/:)\/P).  While  the  communication  in  t  he  block 
approach  grows  less  quickly  in  P,  for  any  given  'k’  it  also  has  a  larger  constant'  in  front 

Recall  that  an  important  technique  for  reducing  communication  in  panel  methods  was  the  use 
of  owned  domains  [4,  9],  Domains  are  large  sets  of  columns  m  the  sparse  matrix  (corresponding  to 
subtrees  of  the  elimination  tree  of  L)  that  are  assigned  en  masse  to  a  single  processor  By  a.ssigning 
the  columns  of  an  entire  subtree  to  a  single  processor,  these  columns  ran  be  factored  without 
any  inlerproce,ssor  communication,  and  the  updates  from  all  columns  in  a  domain  to  subsequent 
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columns  can  also  be  computed  without  communication  Ashcraft  suggested  [dj  that  domains  can  be 
incorporated  into  a  block  approach  as  well.  The  basic  approach  is  as  follows  The  non-zeroes  within 
a  domain  are  stored  as  they  would  be  in  a  column-oriented  method.  The  domain  factorization  is 
then  performed  using  a  column  method.  The  aggregate  domain  updates  to  ancestor  columns  ar*- 
computed  column-wise  as  well  We  use  an  efficient  left-looking  supernode-supernode  method  for 
both.  Once  the  aggregate  updates  have  been  computed,  they  are  sent  out  in  a  block-wise  fashion  t.i 
the  appropriate  destination  blocks. 

Note  that  one  benefit  of  these  domains  is  that  they  reduce  the  number  of  small  blocks  in  tin- 
matrix.  and  thus  they  reduce  related  overheads.  Recall  that  small  supernodes  are  the  main  sourm 
of  small  blocks,  fn  a  sparse  problem,  most  small  supernodes  lie  towards  the  leafs  of  the  elimination 
tree,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  contained  within  domains. 

One  problem  with  the  above  approach  to  owned  domains  is  that  it  introduces  a  seam'  in  the 
biock-oriented  computation.  The  matrix  is  stored  ais  columns  within  domains  and  as  blocks  outside 
the  domains.  This  seam  can  be  avoided  if  the  domain  non-zeroes  are  still  kept  as  blocks.  Aggregation 
of  updates  to  ancestor  blocks  can  be  accomplished  by  creating  ‘shadow  blocks'  for  all  affected  ancestor 
blocks.  The  shadow  blocks  would  have  the  same  non-zero  structures  as  the  blocks  they  represent, 
but  they  would  be  initialized  to  have  all  zero  entries.  The  domain  factorization  would  then  be 
handled  in  a  block-oriented  manner.  Once  a  domain  is  complete,  a  shadow  block  wr-j|d  contain 
the  aggregate  update  from  the  domain  to  the  corresponding  destination  block.  The  shadow  blocks 
could  then  be  sent  to  the  processors  that  own  the  corresponding  real  blocks,  to  be  added  as  updale.s. 
This  approach  produces  a  much  cleaner  although  slightly  less  efficient  factorization  code.  We  will 
prefer  efficiency  to  elegance  in  this  chapter,  however.  Performance  results  will  come  from  a  code 
that  stores  owned  domains  as  columns. 

Of  course,  the  owned  domains  must  be  carefully  assigned  to  processors  to  avoid  having  some 
processors  sit  idle,  waiting  for  other  processors  to  complete  local  domain  computations.  Geist  and 
Ng  [20]  described  an  algorithm  for  assigning  a  small  set  of  domains  to  each  processor  so  that  the 
amount  of  domain  work  assigned  to  each  processor  is  evenly  balanced.  They  considered  domain.s  m 
the  context  of  column-oriented  parallel  methods,  but  their  approach  also  applies  for  a  block-oriented 
approach.  All  results  from  this  point  on  use  the  algorithm  of  Geist  and  Ng  to  produce  domains 

With  the  introduction  of  domains,  the  parallel  computation  thus  becomes  a  three  phase  proces> 
In  the  first  phase,  the  processors  factor  their  owned  domains  and  compute  the  updates  from  these 
domains  to  blocks  outside  the  domains.  In  the  second  phase,  the  updates  are  sent  to  the  processors 
that  own  the  corresponding  destination  blocks  and  are  added  into  their  destinations.  Finally  ilie 
third  phase  performs  the  block  factorization,  where  blocks  are  exchanged  between  processors  .Vni,- 
that  these  are  only  logical  phases;  no  global  synchronizations  is  necessary  between  the  pha'^i-s 

Consider  the  effect  of  domains  on  communication  volume  in  a  block  method  for  a  ‘J-D  grid  prut! 
tern  We  first  note  that  the  number  of  non-zeroes  not  belonging  to  domains  in  the  sparse  matrix  '-.-Ui 
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be  shown  to  grow  as  0(k^  log  P).  versus  0{k'  log/t)  without  domains.  Total  communieation  voluni'- 
for  these  non-zeroes  using  a  block  approach  is  thus  0(k-\/P\ogP)  The  other  component  of  com¬ 
munication  volume  when  using  domains  is  the  cost  of  sending  domain  updates  to  their  destination.'- 
The  total  size  of  all  such  updates  can  be  shown  to  be  independent  of  P ,  so  domain  update 

communication  represents  a  lower-order  term.  Total  communication  for  a  2-D  grid  problem  i.s  thu.s 

Ol/t^/piogP) 

VVe  should  note  that  this  communication  figure  is  not  optimal  for  block-oriented  factorization  In 
fact,  communication  volumes  car.  be  reduced  to  0{k~  \/~P)  through  the  use  of  a  fan-boih  approach 
[6].  However,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these  improved  communication  figures  can  be  obtained  in  a 
simple,  practical  method. 

7.4  Evaluation 

This  section  evaluates  the  parallel  block  fan-out  approach  proposed  in  the  previous  section.  The 
approach  is  evaluated  in  three  different  contexts.  First,  we  look  at  performance  on  a  small-scale  mul¬ 
tiprocessor.  Then,  we  consider  performance  on  moderately-parallel  machines  (up  to  64  processors), 
using  our  multiprocessor  simulation  model  and  the  Stanford  DASH  machine.  Finally,  we  consider 
issues  for  more  massively  parallel  machines. 

7.4.1  Small  Parallel  Machines 

The  first  performance  numbers  we  present  come  from  the  Silicon  Graphics  SGI  4D/.')80  multipro¬ 
cessor.  Parallel  speedups  are  shown  in  Figure  44  for  1  through  8  processors.  All  speedups  are 
computed  relative  to  a  left-looking  supernode-supernode  sequential  code,  the  sequential  code  that 
gave  the  best  overall  performance.  The  figure  shows  that  the  block  fan-out  method  is  indeed  quite 
efficient  for  small  machines.  In  fact,  we  have  found  that  performance  is  higher  than  that  of  a  panel 
method  on  this  machine,  due  to  better  load  balance.  Recall  that  the  static  task  mapping  scheme 
that  is  used  in  a  panel  method  causes  some  load  imbalances.  The  block  method  assigns  sufficiently 
many  blocks  to  each  processor  so  that  imbalances  are  small.  We  also  note  that  the  performance  of 
the  block  method  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  highly  efficient  shared-memory  panel  code  [40.  41]  that 
dynamically  doles  out  tasks  to  processors  and  thus  does  not  have  load  imbalance  problems. 

Speedups  for  the  block  method  on  8  processors  are  roughly  5.5-fold,  corresponding  to  absolute 
performance  levels  of  between  45  and  50  double-precision  M  FLOPS.  Speedups  are  less  than  linear  in 
the  number  of  processors  for  two  simple  reasons.  First,  the  block  method  is  slightly  less  efficient  than 
a  column  method.  We  believe  this  accounts  for  a  roughly  20%  performance  reduction  Second,  the 
block  method  still  produces  some  load  imbalance.  Program  instrumentation  reveals  that  processor.s 
spend  roughly  15%  of  the  computation  on  average  sitting  idle.  These  two  factors  combine  to  give  a 
relatively  accurate  performance  prediction. 
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Figure  44:  Parallel  speedups  for  block  fan-out  method  on  SGI  4D-280.  B  =  24 

7.4.2  Moderately  Parallel  Machines 

We  now  evaluate  the  parallel  performance  of  the  block  fan-out  approach  on  machines  with  up  fo  (>4 
processors,  using  both  the  multiprocessor  simulation  model  described  earlier  and  also  the  Stanford 
DASH  machine.  We  also  discuss  issues  of  communication  volume. 

Simulated  Performance 

To  get  a  feel  for  how  a  block  approach  performs  on  larger  parallel  machines.  Figure  45  shows 
simulated  processor  utilization  levels  for  between  4  and  64  simulated  processors,  using  a  block  size 
of  24.  It  is  clear  from  the  figure  that  the  block  approach  exhibits  less  than  ideal  behavior  as  the 
machine  size  is  increased.  On  64  processors,  for  example,  utilization  levels  drop  to  roughly  40'^ 
Further  investigation  reveals  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  drop  in  performance  is  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  load  balance.  Figure  46  compares  simulated  performance  for  matrice.s 
BCSSTKiS  and  BCSSTK29  with  the  best  performance  that  could  be  obtained  with  the  same  block 
distribution.  The  load  balance  performance  bound  is  identical  to  the  maximum  load  bound  that  we 
used  for  panel  methods;  it  is  obtained  by  computing  the  runtime  that  would  be  required  if  there 
were  no  dependencies  between  blocks  and  if  interprocessor  communication  were  free.  The  difference 
here  is  that  the  other  component  of  the  maximum  load  bound,  load  efficiency,  is  unimportant  .since 
the  vast  majority  of  the  computation  makes  good  use  of  the  cache  and  thus  obtains  near-perfert 
efficiency 

The  quality  of  the  load  distribution  clearly  depends  on  the  method  used  to  map  hlock.s  t.i 


Parallel  processor  ulili^alion  (%) 
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Figure  45:  Simulated  parallel  efficiencies  for  block  fan-out  method,  B  —  24. 


Figure  46:  Simulated  parallel  performance,  compared  with  load  balance  upper  bound  [B  =  24  I. 
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Figure  47:  Parallel  utilization  upper  bounds  due  to  load  balance  for  BCSSTK15  and  BCSST‘\.J9, 
compared  with  load  balance  upper  bounds  for  dense  problems  (B  =  '24)  In  both  plots,  sparse  and 
dense  problems  perform  the  same  number  of  floating-point  operations. 

processors.  Recall  that  we  use  a  very  rigid  mapping  strategy,  where  block  Lu  is  assigned  to  process'ir 
F’/modp  Umodp  One  possible  explanation  for  the  poor  behavior  of  this  strategy  is  that  it  does  not 
adapt  to  the  structure  of  the  sparse  matrix;  it  tries  to  impose  a  very  regular  structure  on  a  matrix 
that  is  potentially  comprised  of  a  very  irregular  arrangement  of  non-zero  blocks. 

While  the  mismatch  between  the  regular  mapping  and  the  irregular  matrix  structure  certainly 
contributes  to  the  poor  load  balance,  it  is  our  belief  that  a  more  important  factor  is  the  wide 
variability  in  task  sizes.  In  particular,  since  a  block  is  modified  by  some  set  of  blocks  to  its  left 
blocks  to  the  far  right  in  the  matrix  generally  require  much  more  work  than  blocks  to  the  left 
(more  accurately,  blocks  near  the  top  of  the  elimination  tree  require  more  work  than  blocks  near  the 
leafs).  Furthermore,  since  the  matrix  is  lower-triangular,  the  number  of  blocks  in  a  column  decreases 
towards  the  right.  The  result  is  a  small  number  of  very  important  blocks  in  the  bottom  right  corner 
of  the  matrix. 

To  support  our  contention  that  the  sparse  structure  of  the  matrix  is  less  important  than  the 
more  general  task  distribution  problem,  Figure  47  compares  the  quality  of  the  load  balance  obtame.i 
for  two  sparse  matrices,  BCS.STK15  and  BCSSTK'29,  to  the  load  balance  obtained  using  the  same 
mapping  strategy  for  a  dense  matrix.  The  curves  show  the  maximum  obtainable  processor  iitilizateiu 
levels  given  the  block  mapping.  The  dense  problem.s  are  chosen  so  as  to  perform  roughly  the  same 
number  of  floating-point  operations  as  the  two  sparse  problems 

Note  that  the  load  ualanre  ran  be  improved  by  moving  to  a  .smaller  block  size,  tlnis  .  real  mg 
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rnorp  distributable  blocks  and  rnakiii)?  the  htock  distnbutn^n  prubl'Un  e;i.Hier  However  .t.-'  di^'  uvsed 
earlier,  smaller  blocks  also  inrre;ise  block  overheads  For  the  larger  brtichmark  .sieir.v-  inatriif-s 
decreasing  the  block  size  from  B  =  21  to  B  —  lb  mcreaL*es  simulateil  parallel  effiri''i!<  ie>,  rougl.li. 
15%  for  P  =  64.  A  block  size  of  less  than  16  further  improvei.  the  load  balaii'  e  but  arhjt  ve!,  b/Wi  r 
performance  due  to  overhead  issues 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  simulation  results  is  siniplv  that  it  is  liilfii  uit  (■ 
achieve  high  processor  utilization  levels  on  large  machines  using  relatively  siuali  probbuiis  pussibib 
avenues  to  explore  in  order  to  improve  performance  include  the  use  of  a  more  dynamic  task  assign 
rnenl  strategy  or  a  more  general  function  for  mapping  blocks  to  processors  This  matter  wii!  re.imr.- 
further  investigation. 

Communication  Volume 

So  far.  our  analysis  has  assumed  that  parallel  performance  is  governed  by  two  costs  the  rost.s  of  >'x.- 
cuting  block  operations  on  individual  processors  and  the  latencies  of  communicating  blocks  iieiween 
processors.  Another  important,  although  less  easily  modelled  component  of  parallel  performance  is 
the  total  interprocessor  communication  volume.  Communication  volume  will  determine  the  amount 
of  contention  that  is  seen  on  the  interconnection  network.  Such  contention  can  have  severe  perb  r- 
mance  consequences,  and  can  in  many  cases  govern  the  performance  of  the  entire  computation 
[43],  for  example). 

Ratt.er  than  try  to  integrate  these  costs  into  our  simple  performance  model,  w'e  instead  look 
at  interp'ocessor  communication  in  a  more  qualitative  way.  To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  how  murli 
communication  is  performed.  Figure  48  compares  total  interprocessor  communication  volume  wiih 
total  floating-point  operation  counts  for  a  variety  of  sparse  matrices  and  machine  sizes  This  figure 
shows  the  average  number  of  floating-point  values  sent  by  a  processor  divided  by  the  number  of 
floatmg-point  operations  performed  by  that  processor.  Sustainable  values  will  of  course  depeiid  on 
the  relative  comp»4tation  and  communication  bandwidths  of  the  processor  and  the  processor  inter¬ 
connect  in  the  parallel  machine.  Current  machines  would  most  likely  not  have  trouble  supporting 
the  0-025  ratio  (40  FP  ops  per  word  of  communication)  seen  for  16  processors  on  these  matrices 
The  0.05  ratio  (20  FP  ops  per  work  of  communication)  on  64  processors  would  be  mure  difhnili  n 
support. 

Real  Machine  Performance 

Let  use  now  consider  how  these  simulation  numbers  translate  into  achieved  performance  on  i  In 
Stanford  DASH  machine.  We  first  compare  predicted  speedups  with  achieved  speetlups  for  inairno^ 
BCSSTK15  and  BCSSTK29  in  Figure  49  The  block  size  for  both  is  24  I  he  figure  shows  that  DASH 
performance 's  significantly  below  simulated  performance.  The  main  reason  is  that  cotnniunn  at i  ui 
costs  are  assumed  to  be  hidden  frotti  the  processors  in  the  simulation,  while  they  are  lu)!  Iiidii>'n 


Paiallel  speedup 
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Figure  48:  Communication  versus  computation  for  the  block  fan-out  iiietho'i 


Figure  49:  Parallel  speedtips  for  block  approach  for  BCSSTKlb  ami  HC.SSTK'29 
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Figure  50:  Parallel  speedups  for  block  approach  on  the  Stanford  DASH  machine 

in  the  DASH  machine.  The  cost  of  this  lack  of  latency  hiding  is  substantial  On  lU  processors 
for  example,  the  processors  perform  roughly  one  word  of  communication  for  every  20  Hoating-(ir)mt 
operations  for  both  matrices.  This  represents  a  substantial  cost  to  the  processors,  since  .i  worii 
of  communication  costs  roughly  50  cycles  while  a  floating-point  operation  costs  less  than  A  cycles 
These  communication  costs  do  not  account  for  the  entire  difference  between  simulated  anil  achieved 
performance.  They  do  account  for  the  majority  of  it.  though. 

Looking  at  parallel  speedups  across  a  wider  range  of  sparse  problems  gives  the  results  in  F  igure  .'id 
For  each  data  point,  we  report  maximum  speedups  when  using  a  block  size  of  either  24  or  .12 
choice  of  32  typically  gave  better  results  for  fewer  than  32  processors,  while  a  block  size  of  24  vva.s 
better  for  32  or  more.  In  either  case,  the  performance  differences  between  the  two  choices  were 
generally  less  than  10%. 

For  reasons  discussed  earlier  in  this  section,  the  obtained  parallel  performance  is  relatively  low 
with  speedups  on  40  processors  ranging  from  12  to  18. 

Comparison  with  Panel  Method 

To  put  the  results  for  the  block-oriented  method  into  better  perspective,  we  now  compare  them 
to  the  corresponding  results  for  a  panel  method.  Figure  51  shows  relative  rommunication  viiluim 
Intere.stingly.  the  block  approach  provides  few  communication-volume  benefii.s  on  fit  prore.>,sc .rs 
While  the  growth  rates,  0{P)  for  panels  and  OlV^logP)  for  blocks,  favor  the  block  approach 
ron.stants  make  these  rates  less  relevant  for  small  P 

An  interesting  thing  to  note  here  is  that  relative  communication  is  quite  a  hit  higher  fur  the  tw-. 
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Figure  51;  Communication  volume  of  block  approach,  relative  to  a  panel-oriented  parallel  multi- 
frontal  approach. 

grid  problems  than  for  the  other  matrices.  The  reason  is  that  the  column  multifrontal  approach  doe.<; 
very  well  communication-wise  for  sparse  matrices  whose  elimination  trees  have  few  nodes  towards 
the  root  and  instead  quickly  branch  out  into  several  independent  subtrees.  The  two  grid  problems 
have  this  property.  The  block  approach  derives  no  special  benefit  from  this  property. 

Figure  52  compares  block  performance  to  panel  performance,  using  both  the  DASH  machine  and 
multiprocessor  simulation.  The  figure  shows  that  the  block  approach  does  indeed  provide  higher 
performance  on  moderately  parallel  machines  than  the  panel  approach  The  simulation  predicts 
performance  improvements  of  roughly  50%  on  40  processors,  while  improvements  of  between  10‘.^ 
and  40%  percent  are  observed  on  the  DASH  machine.  We  believe  that  the  reason  performance 
differences  are  larger  in  the  simulation  is  again  because  communication  costs  are  not  being  hidden 
on  the  DASH  machine.  We  previously  indicated  that  these  costs  are  substantial  for  large  nurnhfrs 
of  processors,  and  we  also  showed  that  the  costs  were  comparable  for  the  panel  and  block  methods 
Since  this  large  communication  cost  is  shared  between  the  two  methods,  the  performance  differences 
between  the  two  are  decreased. 

Summary 

To  summarize  this  subsection,  we  note  that  our  block  fan-out  approach  provides  good  performancf 
for  moderately-parallel  machines,  although  parallel  speednps  are  well  below  linear  in  the  number  of 
proces.sors  for  the  matrices  we  have  considered.  An  important  limiting  factor  is  the  load  balanci 
that  results  from  our  quite  rigid  cookie-cutter  block  distribution  scheme.  We  also  find  that  the  block 
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Figure  52;  Performance  of  block  approach  relative  to  performance  of  panel  approach 

approach  produces  comparable  amounts  of  interprocessor  communication  traffic  to  a  panel  approach 
on  64  or  fewer  processors.  Comparing  the  overall  performance  of  a  block  approach  to  that  of  a  pamd 
approach,  we  find  that  the  block  approach  has  a  small  performance  advantage.  The  load  balance 
problems  with  the  block  approach  are  more  than  made  up  for  by  its  better  data  reuse;  the  block 
approach  performs  virtually  all  computation  in  the  form  of  S  by  S  dense  matrix  multiplications, 
whereas  the  panel  approach  is  forced  to  use  narrow  panels.  The  performance  advantage  of  the  block 
approach  over  the  panel  approach  would  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  on  a  machine  that 
hides  interprocessor  communication  latencies  from  the  processors.  On  the  DASH  machine,  sinci* 
communication  volumes  are  comparable  for  both  methods  and  the  costs  of  such  communication  ar>' 
considerable,  the  differences  between  the  methods  due  to  other  sources  are  diluted 

7.4.3  Massively- Parallel  Machines 

Having  concentrated  on  issues  of  efficiency  on  smaller  machines  in  the  first  part  of  this  .section,  wi- 
now  turn  our  attention  to  three  issues  that  will  be  important  for  very  large  parallel  machines  First 
we  look  at  available  concurrency  in  the  problem.  In  other  words,  we  look  at  how  many  proces.sors 
can  be  productively  used  for  a  particular  problem.  Next  we  turn  to  the  issue  of  per-processor  storagi 
requirements,  and  we  consider  how  they  grow  as  the  number  of  processors  and  the  problem  size  is 
increased.  A  common  assumption  for  large  parallel  machines  is  that  each  proces.sor  will  citritain 
som  ;  constant  amount  of  memory  Thus,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  amount  of  storage  required 
per  processor  to  remain  constant  Finally,  we  consider  interprocessor  communication  issues  Our 
discussions  will  u.se  2-D  grid  problems  as  examples 
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Before  further  discussing  these  issues,  we  should  first  explain  our  goals  The  primary  advantag*-  > 

of  a  block  approach  over  a  panel  approach  for  a  massively  parallel  machine  is  that  it  exposes  more 
concurrency  and  thus  allows  more  processors  to  cooperate  for  the  same  sparse  problem  For  a  t  x  <■ 

2-D  grid  problem,  for  example,  the  column  approach  can  be  shown  to  allow  Oik]  processors  o .  * 

participate.  By  some  measures,  a  block  approach  can  use  Oik‘)  Our  goal  is  to  determine  whether 
the  use  of  0{k‘)  processors  is  a  realistic  goal,  and  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  might  te 
encountered  in  trying  to  reach  this  goal 

Concurrency 

One  important  bound  on  the  parallel  performance  of  a  computation  is  the  length  of  the  rntiral  pat  h 
Determining  the  critical  path  in  a  compulation  requires  an  analysis  of  the  dependencies  between  the 
various  tasks  in  that  computation.  Such  an  analysis  for  block-oriented  sparse  Cholesky  factorization 
reveals  that  the  length  of  the  critical  path  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  elimination  tret- 
assuming  some  constant  block  size  For  a  2-D  grid  problem,  the  elimination  tree  can  be  shown  to 
have  height  Zk.  Thus,  in  the  best  case  the  O(ifc^)  work  of  the  entire  factorization  can  be  performed 
in  0(k)  time.  Consequently,  at  most  O(k^)  processors  can  be  productively  applied  to  this  problem 
This  figure  is  consistent  with  our  goals  for  the  block  approach. 

Storage 

We  now  look  at  the  issue  of  how  per-processor  storage  requirements  grow  as  the  size  of  the  macliiru 
and  the  size  of  the  problem  is  increased-  We  first  note  the  obvious  fact  that  the  processor  mu.'i 
store  the  portion  of  the  matrix  assigned  to  it.  If  the  factorization  is  performed  on  P  proces.sors  .and 
the  problem  being  factored  \s  a.  k  x  k  grid  problem,  then  each  processor  must  store  I  nmi- 

zeroes.  Keeping  per-processor  storage  requirements  constant  would  thus  require  that  the  number 
of  processors  grow  slightly  faster  than  k^.  Since  the  critical  path  analysis  showed  that  only  j 
processors  can  be  used  productively  for  this  problem,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  a  slow  growth  rate 
in  per-processor  storage 

Now  consider  the  storage  requirements  of  the  auxiliary  data  structures  that  a  processor  mu^i 
maintain.  One  important  set  of  auxiliary  data  is  the  per-block  information.  An  example  is  the  cuunt 
of  how  many  times  a  block  is  modified.  Another  is  the  particular  row  and  column  of  processors  to 
which  a  particular  block  is  sent  when  complete.  This  data  adds  a  small  constant  to  the  size  of  each 
block,  and  consequently  it  represents  a  small  constant  factor  increase  in  overall  storage.  b. 

Another  important  set  of  auxiliary  data  is  the  column-wise  data.  One  example  is  the  arrival 
count  information,  which  keeps  track  of  how  many  blocks  in  a  particular  block-column  a  prnrcs.sor 
will  receive.  Since  the  number  of  block-columns  in  the  matrix  is  Jb^,  this  data  .structure  would  • 

occupy  0{k^)  space  per  processor  if  every  entry  were  kept  Fortunately,  only  Oik^/P)  of  th--M 
entries  must  be  stored.  The  reason  is  as  follows  If  the  factorization  work  i.s  distributed  evenlv 
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among  the  processors,  then  the  work  performed  per  processor  is  0(k'\^ P)  .Since  a  received  hfn  k 
is  only  retained  in  a  processor  if  it  participates  in  some  useful  work,  clearly  the  number  of  >iir|i 
retained  blocks  and  thus  the  number  of  arrival  counts  that  must  be  stored  is  also  !  P)  \\>-  can 
keep  a  hash  table,  indexed  by  column  number,  of  all  non-ze.o  arrival  counts  When  a  block  arrives 
the  corresponding  arrival  count  is  located  and  decremented  Note  that  not  all  blocks  that  arrive  ai 
a  processor  participate  in  an  update  on  that  processor  If  no  arrival  count  is  found  for  the  bluck 
column  of  an  arriving  block,  then  the  block  is  immediately  discarded  Similar  hash  striir!ure>  .m 
be  used  for  the  other  column- wise  data  structures. 

Regarding  per-processor  storage  growth  rates,  note  that  if  P  grows  as  k~ .  then  the  per- [iruress,  ,r 
matrix  storage  costs  grow  as  0(log  k)  while  the  arrival  count  storage  costs  grows  as  0{k'^  j P)  -  (){  k  / 
Fortunately,  the  0(k)  term  has  a  very  small  constant  in  front  of  it .  so  this  term  will  not  be  particularly 
constraining  for  practical  P.  However,  asymptotic  per-processor  storage  requirements  will  grow  with 
P. 

Communication 

A  crucial  determinant  of  performance  on  massively  parallel  machines  is  the  bandwidth  of  the  proces¬ 
sor  interconnection  network.  In  order  to  obtain  a  rough  feel  for  whether  the  bandwidth  demands  of 
the  block  fan-out  method  are  sustainable  as  the  machine  size  increases,  we  look  at  these  demands  m 
relation  to  two  common  upper  bounds  on  available  communication  bandwidth,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  used  by  Schreiber  in  [43],  The  two  upper  bounds  are  based  on  bisection  bandwidth  and  total 
available  point-lo-point  bandwidth  in  the  multiprocessor.  We  consider  a  2-D  mesh  machine  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  worst  case  since  it  offers  lower  connectivity  than  most  alternative 
organizations. 

A  bisection  bandwidth  bound  is  obtained  by  breaking  some  set  of  point-to-pomt  interconnection 
links  in  the  parallel  machine  to  divide  it  into  two  halves.  Clearly,  all  communication  between 
processors  in  different  halves  must  be  travel  on  one  of  the  links  that  is  split  The  bisection  bandwidth 
bound  simply  states  that  the  parallel  runtime  is  at  least  as  large  as  the  time  that  would  be  required 
for  these  bisection  links  to  transmit  all  messages  that  cross  the  bisector 

In  the  case  of  the  block  fan-out  method  applied  to  a  2-D  grid  problem,  recall  that  0{k-  logPi 
messages  are  sent,  and  each  is  multicast  to  0{\/P)  processors  (a  row  and  column  of  processors) 
Figure  53  shows  an  example  mesh  of  processors,  an  example  bisector,  and  the  communication  pat¬ 
tern  that  can  be  used  to  multicast  a  message.  For  any  simple  bisector,  a  multicast  to  a  row  and 
column  of  processors  crosses  that  bisector  once  or  twice.  Thus,  total  traffic  across  the  bisector  i.s 
0{k^  log  P).  This  traffic  must  travel  on  one  of  0{\/P)  communication  links  in  the  bisector,  and 
this  communication  occurs  in  the  0[k^ j P)  time  required  for  the  factorization  If  we  assume  that 
communication  is  evenly  distributed  among  the  bisector  links,  then  communication  per  bisector  link 
per  unit  lime  is  )  =  0{  )  if  p  grows  as  k^ .  communication  per  link  per  unit  t  ime 
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Figure  53;  Communication  pattern  for  row/column  multicast 

IS  thus  0(log  P).  Since  the  amount  of  data  that  can  travel  on  a  single  link  per  unit  time  is  constant 
this  growth  rate  represents  a  small  problem.  The  number  of  processors  P  must  grow  slightly  slower 
than  in  order  to  keep  message  volume  per  link  constant. 

Another  common  communication-bas"d  bound  on  parallel  performance  is  the  total  amount  of 
traffic  that  appears  on  any  link  in  the  machine,  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  links 
in  the  machine.  For  our  example,  there  are  Of/fe^iogF)  multicaists,  each  of  which  traverses  C(  \/pi 
links.  The  number  of  links  in  the  machine  is  0{ P),  and  again  this  communication  occurs  in  (){ k'^/ P) 
time.  Thus,  global  traffic  per  link  per  time  unit  is  ■  or  0{  ),  [f  p  is  0{k'}.  vve 

obtain  O(logP)  traffic  per  link,  which  is  identical  to  the  bisector  traffic 

We  should  note  that  the  preceding  arguments  have  said  nothing  about  achieved  performatire 
Demonstrating  that  certain  performance  levels  can  actually  be  achieved  would  require  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  sparse  matrix,  the  way  in  which  the  factorization  tasks  are  mapped 
to  processors,  and  the  order  in  which  these  tasks  are  handled  by  their  owners  This  would  certainly 
be  a  daunting  task.  This  discussion  has  simply  shown  that  the  approach  is  not  constrained  away 
from  achieving  high  performance  by  any  of  the  most  common  performance  bounds. 

7.4.4  Summary 

To  summarize  our  evaluation,  we  have  found  that  the  block  fan-out  methovl  is  quite  apiiealing 
across  a  range  of  parallel  machines.  Overheads  are  low  enough  that  the  method  is  quite  effective  f.ir 
small  parallel  machines.  It  is  also  effective  for  moderately  parallel  machines,  although  performance  is 
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somewhat  limited  by  the  quality  of  the  computational  load  balance  For  massively  parallel  marhmes 
we  found  that  the  approach  is  not  perfect,  Per-proressor  storage  requirements  grow  with  the  iiumtier 
of  processors.  Bisection  bandwidth  considerations  also  limit  the  number  of  processors  to  fielow  ideal 
However,  these  constraints  are  mild  enough  that  the  block  fan-out  approach  appears  to  be  quitf 
practical  even  for  very  large  P 

7.5  Discussion 

At  this  point  in  this  chapter,  it  would  be  desirable  to  choose  a  particular  parallel  method  as  lieing 
preferable  to  the  other  The  previous  section  provided  some  comparative  infortnaiion.  but  it  did  not 
address  several  more  general  and  more  practical  considerations.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of  these 
issues. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the  block  approach  has  huge  asymptotic  advantages  over  a  panel 
approach  for  larger  numbers  of  processors  The  concurrency  and  communication  growth  rates  so 
greatly  favor  the  block  approach  that  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  eventually  provide  much 
higher  performance.  We  therefore  concentrate  on  issues  that  will  be  important  for  moderately 
parallel  machines. 

One  important  advantage  of  a  block  fan-out  approach  is  its  very  regular  communication  pattern 
Blocks  are  multicast  to  a  row  and  column  of  processors.  In  contrast,  the  multifrontal  panel  approach 
multicasts  a  panel  to  an  arbitrary  subset  of  the  processors  The  block  communication  pattern  is 
certainly  easier  to  perform  efficiently. 

Another  advantage  of  the  block  approach  is  its  extremely  simple  and  efficient  computational 
kernel.  High  performance  for  this  method  simply  requires  an  efficient  dense  matrix-matrix  multipli¬ 
cation  kernel. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  block  approach  is  the  difficulty  of  balancing  the  computational  load 
While  the  panel  approach  did  have  some  load  balance  problems,  they  were  not  nearly  as  severe 

Another  potential  disadvantage  of  a  block  approach  is  the  less  natural  data  representation  it 
uses.  Sparse  matrices  are  decidely  much  easier  to  represent  in  terms  of  columns  (or  rows)  of  non¬ 
zeroes.  Our  hope  is  that  the  data  representation  in  the  Cholesky  factorization  routines  can  be  hidden 
from  the  application  by  encapsulating  the  parallel  factorization  as  a  library  routine  that  is  accessed 
through  high-level  data  manipulation  routines.  Since  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  is  typically  u.sed 
to  solve  sparse  linear  systems,  the  output  of  the  factorization  would  be  a  vector  r  such  that  At  -  b 
The  application  would  hopefully  never  have  to  access  the  factor  matrix. 
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7.6  Future  Work  # 

While  this  chapter  has  explored  several  practical  issues  related  to  parallel  block-oriented  factoriza¬ 
tion.  it  also  has  brought  up  a  number  of  questions  that  will  require  further  investigation  Foremosi  * 

among  these  is  the  question  of  whether  the  load  balance  could  be  significantly  improved  \Ve  are 
currently  investigating  more  flexible  block  mapping  strategies. 

Another  interesting  question  concerns  the  choice  of  partitions  for  the  2-D  decomposition  Herall 
that  our  partitions  are  chosen  to  contain  sets  of  contiguous  columns  from  within  the  same  supernod-e 
Ashcraft  has  shown  [4]  that  by  choosing  columns  that  are  not  necessarily  contiguous,  it  is  often 
possible  to  divide  the  sparse  matrix  into  fewer,  denser  blocks.  While  our  results  indicate  that  the 
simpler  approach  is  quite  adequate,  we  are  currently  looking  into  the  question  of  how  large  the 
benefit  of  a  more  sophisticated  approach  may  be. 

We  also  hope  to  compare  the  block  fan-out  approach  we  have  proposed  here  with  the  block 
multifrontal  approach  proposed  by  Ashcraft  [4].  One  thing  we  are  certain  of  is  that  the  block  fan¬ 
out  method  is  much  less  complex.  So  far.  we  have  not  discovered  any  significant  advantages  to  a 
multifrontal  approach,  but  the  issue  requires  further  study.  We  also  hope  to  investigate  a  block 
analogue  of  the  fan-in  method. 

Once  a  matrix  A  has  been  factored  into  the  form  A  —  LL^ .  the  next  step  is  typically  the  solution 
of  one  or  more  triangular  systems  Ly  —  b,  where  6  is  given.  An  issue  that  we  have  left  unaddressed  in 
this  chapter  is  the  efficiency  of  this  backsolve  computation  when  L  is  represented  as  a  set  of  blocks 
Our  belief  is  that  this  backsolve  will  be  more  efficient  than  the  backsolve  for  a  column  representation, 
but  further  investigation  will  be  required  to  fully  answer  this  question. 

Finally,  we  note  that  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  requires  several  pre-processing  steps.  .A  block- 
oriented  representation  would  require  new  implementations  of  many  of  these  steps  (particularly  the 
symbolic  factorization).  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  perform  these 
steps  as  efficiently  on  a  parallel  machine  when  using  a  block  framework  as  opposed  to  a  column 
framework. 

7.7  Related  Work  and  Contributions 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  how  our  work  in  this  chapter  relates  to  existing  work.  One  obvious  set 

of  related  work  discusses  the  use  of  block-oriented  methods  for  dense  matrix  computations  The 

block  fan-out  method  we  describe  is  in  many  ways  a  sparse  matrix  analogue  of  the  parallel  dense  ^ 

destination-computes  Cholesky  factorization  method  described  in  [3]  However,  it  should  be  clear 

to  the  reader  that  our  method  represents  a  non-trivial  extension  of  this  previous  work  Sparse 

matrices  introduce  a  variety  of  complications,  including  issues  of  how  to  decompose  the  matrix  into  * 

reasonable  blocks,  how  to  determine  what  blocks  are  affected  by  a  block,  and  how  to  determine  when 

a  processor  can  discard  a  received  block,  that  ar*'  not  present  in  dense  methods 
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We  should  also  note  that  we  are  not  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  block-oriented  fortnulation 
for  parallel  sparse  Cholesky  factorization.  Uther  formulations  have  been  suggested  in  [4]  and  [4'j: 
One  crucial  difference  between  our  work  and  this  other  work  is  that  we  have  described  the  details 
of  an  extremely  practical  approach.  This  other  work  has  described  methods  that  we  consider  t<. 
be  too  complicated  to  ever  be  practical.  The  other  important  difference  between  our  work  and 
previous  work  is  that  we  have  produced  the  first  high-performance  iris,  •  mentation  and  we  have 
done  the  first  detailed  performance  evaluation.  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  block  representation 
does  not  severely  limit  performance,  that  an  efficient  parallel  method  is  not  all  that  complicateil  to 
implement,  and  we  have  provided  communication  volume  and  achieved  performance  comparisons 
against  alternative  parallel  methods  (panel  methods).  Previously,  the  only  implementation  was  that 
of  [4],  which  provided  results  from  a  relatively  slow  parallel  machine  (an  iPSC/2)  and  provided  little 
comparative  information. 

One  final  contribution  of  our  work  comes  from  our  extensive  use  of  performance  modelling  to 
understand  the  important  factors  affecting  parallel  performance.  In  doing  so,  we  were  able  to  identify 
loaa  balance  and  interprocessor  communication  costs  as  important  limiting  factors,  and  we  were  able 
to  quantify  the  effects  of  each  of  these  factors. 

7.8  Conclusions 

The  results  of  previous  chapters  have  shown  that  panel  methods  are  inappropriate  for  sparse 
Cholesky  factorization  on  large  parallel  machines.  This  chapter  has  considered  the  natural  al¬ 
ternative,  a  2-D  or  block  matrix  decomposition.  Our  focus  has  been  on  answering  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  decomposition  is  truly  practical.  We  described  a  parallel  block  algorithm  that  is 
both  practical  and  appealing.  The  primary  virtues  of  our  approach  are:  (1)  it  uses  an  extremely 
simple  decomposition  strategy,  in  which  the  matrix  is  divided  using  global  horizontal  and  vertical 
partitions;  (2)  it  is  straightforward  to  implement;  (3)  it  is  extremely  efficient,  performing  the  vast 
majority  of  its  work  within  dense  matrix-matrix  multiplication  operations:  (4)  it  is  efficient  across 
a  wide  range  of  machine  sizes,  providing  comparable  performance  to  that  of  efficient  panel  methods 
on  small  parallel  machines  and  better  performance  on  larger  machines. 
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Chapter  8 


Conclusions 


Machines  organizations  are  continually  evolving.  Algorithms  must  evolve  as  well  to  make  good  use 
of  these  machines.  This  thesis  has  looked  at  sequential  and  parallel  sparse  Cholesky  factorization 
on  machines  with  hierarchical  memory  organizations,  a  machine  organization  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important. 

On  sequential  machines  with  a  hierarchy  of  caches  and  main  memory,  it  is  important  to  reuse  data 
in  the  falter  levels  of  this  hierarchy  to  avoid  the  long  latencies  of  cache  misses.  This  thesis  performed 
a  careful  examination  of  the  performance  of  three  important  approaches  to  the  computation,  left¬ 
looking,  right-looking,  and  multifrontal.  Our  work  is  the  first  to  evaluate  all  these  methods  in  a 
consistent  framework.  We  showed  that  each  could  achieve  significant  data  reuse  by  exploiting  the 
supernodal  structure  of  the  sparse  factor.  The  performance  of  the  methods  benefited  greatly  from 
such  reuse.  Roughly  three-fold  performance  improvements  were  observed  for  two  modern  sequential 
machines  on  which  the  evaluations  were  performed.  We  also  found  that  when  these  methods  were 
expressed  in  terms  of  supernodes,  the  performance  differences  between  them  effectively  disappeared 
Conventional  wisdom  had  previously  been  that  the  methods  were  quite  dissimilar. 

On  parallel  machines,  data  reuse  is  even  more  crucial.  Processors  must  reuse  data  not  only  to 
avoid  the  latencies  of  cache  misses,  but  also  to  avoid  saturation  of  shared  resources,  including  shared 
memory  modules  and  the  processor  interconnection  network,  We  proposed  a  panel  multifrontal 
method  that  achieves  data  reuse  by  distributing  sets  of  adjacent  columns  (panels)  among  processors 
We  showed  that  this  approach  provides  two  to  three  times  the  performance  of  the  existing  column 
multifrontal  method,  thus  demonstrating  that  our  method  is  quite  valuable  for  improving  parallel  ^ 

performance.  However,  we  also  found  that  the  method  provides  relatively  low  parallel  speedups 
on  larger  machines.  Using  performance  modelling  and  parallel  machine  simulation,  we  performed 
the  first  detailed  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  achieved  performance  We  demonstrated  that  ? 

this  low  performance  was  quite  easily  understood  in  terms  of  simple  upper  bounds  on  realizable 
performance.  These  methods  do  not  expose  sufficient  concurrency  in  sparse  factorization  problems 
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and  they  produce  too  much  inlerprocessor  communication  volume 

T  overcome  these  problems,  we  proposed  a  sparse  factorization  method  that  distributes  rectan 
gular  sub-blocks  of  the  sparse  matrix  among  processors.  V\  bile  such  an  approach  has  the  poientia! 
to  be  much  more  complicated  than  a  column  approach,  the  specific  method  we  propose  is  actually 
quite  simple.  It  uses  an  extremely  straightforward  matrix  decomposition,  it  performs  very  regular 
interprocessor  communication,  and  processors  maintain  simple  data  structures  to  determine  how  tn 
act  on  received  blocks.  We  demonstrated  that  this  block  method  has  large  asymptotic  advantage.^ 
over  panel  methods  for  large  parallel  machines,  both  in  problem  concurrency  and  in  ir'erproces- 
sor  communication  volume.  By  presenting  performance  results  from  the  first  high-performanci- 
block  implementation,  we  also  showed  that  this  approach  provides  higher  performance  than  panel 
methods  even  on  moderately  parallel  machines,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  block  method  ran  be 
implemented  efficiently. 

Obtaining  high  performance  for  the  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  computation  has  historically 
proven  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  problem,  with  the  only  real  successes  coming  from  expensive 
vector  supercomputers.  This  thesis  has  demonstrated  that  much  less  expensive  machines,  sequential 
and  parallel  machines  with  hierarchical  memory  organizations,  can  and  do  provide  high  perfor¬ 
mance  if  the  computation  is  blocked  for  the  memory  hierarchy.  This  thesis  has  provided  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  crucial  issues  for  performing  this  blocking. 

Regarding  future  work,  one  obvious  area  for  future  exploration  would  be  the  creation  of  a  scalable 
library  for  parallel  sparse  Cholesky  factorization.  We  believe  our  work  on  block-oriented  factorization 
could  form  the  foundation  for  a  'black  box’  method  that  provides  good  performance  on  a  wide  range 
of  parallel  machines.  One  potentially  challenging  issue  for  such  a  library  would  be  the  design  of  the 
interface  between  the  application  program  and  the  sparse  system  solver.  The  interface  would  have 
to  be  general  enough  so  that  it  could  be  used  by  a  wide  range  of  application  programs  It  would 
also  have  to  be  high-level  enough  so  that  the  application  program  would  not  have  to  be  intimately 
familiar  with  the  data  repre.sentation  and  data  pl.acement  done  inside  the  library.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  also  have  to  be  efficient  enough  so  that  passing  the  matrix  between  the  application  and  the 
parallel  library  would  not  become  the  bottleneck  in  the  factorization. 

Another  potentially  interesting  area  for  future  work  would  be  an  investigation  of  the  use  of 
similar  blocking  techniques  for  other  sparse  matrix  methods,  such  as  sparse  QR  and  sparse  LI' 
factorization.  While  the  techniques  developed  in  this  thesis  would  not  be  directly  applicable  to 
other  sparse  problems,  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  them  with  minor  modifications  to  obtain  similar 
benefits. 

Another  interesting  topic  is  the  question  of  how  our  work  on  sparse  Cholesky  factorization  would 
apply  to  preconditioned  iterative  methods  that  rely  on  some  form  of  Cholesky  factorization  for 
their  preconditioning.  Important  examples  include  block  diagonal  factorization  and  incomplete 
Cholesky  factorization  in  the  conjugate  gradient  method.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  (he 
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tradeoff  between  the  work  required  to  perform  the  partial  ( 'holeskv  factorization  the  ethcieiiry  of 
the  resulting  computation,  and  the  nurnoer  of  iterations  the  iterative  method  requires  to  converge 
Finally,  it  w^uld  be  interesting  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  implications  of  our  results  for  an 
extremely  important  application,  sparse  Cholesky  factorization,  on  the  design  of  computer  architec¬ 
tures.  particularly  parallel  machine  architectures.  Machines  should  certainly  be  built  with  an  eyp 
toward  providing  high  performance  on  real  programs  Important  questions  to  be  answered  are  How 
much  memory  should  each  processor  have'’  How  many  processors  can  share  a  single  memory  ’  How- 
much  inlerprocessor  commun  cation  bandwidth  should  be  provided’’  How  large  a  disparity  between 
processor  and  memory  speeds  can  be  tolerated’’  Our  work  on  sparse  Cholesky  can  provide  important 
insights  for  designing  the  next  generation  of  parallel  machines 
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